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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Sin Mortimer President 


[Delivered 21st April 1955] 


To one whose working life has been in large measure focused upon our Society, 
and whose thoughts have been often enough drawn to it from remote parts of the 
world and sometimes in strange circumstance, the presentation of his first Anni- 
versary Address is an emotional moment. I say that in all deliberation. For the 
most part I do not much believe in emotion; I prefer hard outlines to my thinking 
and regard sentiment as a rare and perilous indulgence. If I indulge now for an 
instant, you will I hope infer a gratitude, deeper than I care to say, to you who have 
entrusted me with your presidency and have so crowned a career of long and 
(I trust) reasonably faithful service to the discipline for which we stand. 

I succeed a predecessor who, mostly by different paths, has achieved the same 
end. You will be well aware that I am uttering no cliché when I say that Sir James 
Mann filled our Chair with a wholly unusual distinction and sapience, and you 
would wish me, even thus briefly, to give expression to our appreciation, our 
admiration, and, not to put too fine a point to it, our affectionate regret at his 
official passing. We may hope that the posthumous shyness which has tended too 
often to withhold past-presidents from our assemblies will not in this instance 
prevent his frequent participation in them. 

The present session has produced no major administrative crisis, and our rela- 
tions with the numerous bodies which impinge upon our interests continue to be 
guardedly friendly. I do not on that account commend any exaggerated com- 
placency. Today the two vocations which are liable to give us most concern are those 
of farming and of the Church, and both have been active. The intensive ploughing 
of marginal lands which were until recently pasture is inevitably obliterating great 
quantities of superficial evidence relating to ancient agriculture and habitation, 
and we must offer all support to the Historical Monuments Commissions and 
other bodies in the efforts which they are making to speed up systematic recording. 
The problem is one which brooks no delay; it is of vital importance that the neces- 
sary staffs shall forthwith be available for a task which must be accomplished now 
or never. In regard to the Church, it will suffice to say that, properly conscious 
though it be in general of its vast architectural trusteeship, the recent threat to a 
church of distinction in the city of Leeds has underlined the need for sympathetic 
watchfulness. A city church of 1730 complete with its fittings on a metropolitan 
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scale may not be as profitable on a modern main thoroughfare as a department 
store, but the Diocese of Ripon has done well to reflect again upon the architectural 
and indeed the spiritual values which were urged by ourselves in primis and were 
reinforced in an interesting interchange by the Dean of York and by the parishioners, 
Holy Trinity Church has been reprieved but its ultimate fate must not be lost to 
sight. 

"ecina the session our communications have ranged widely in time and space 
and are recorded in our Yournal. Suffice it here to recall that our minds have run 
free from Caldey to Constantinople, from radio-carbon to Carolingian Gospels; 
and certain of our papers have been of a notable quality. Our proceedings were 
opened by our eminent Honorary Fellow and Gold Medallist Dr. Brandsted, who 
tempered humanism with humanity and, later in the evening, after suitable pre- 
paration, successfully surmounted ordeal by television. Otherwise I will mention 
only one of our contributors, one then outside our Fellowship; Mr. W. Urry gave 
us a singularly vivid account of twelfth-century Canterbury culminating in the 
surprising news that King Henry II was today still paying conscience-money 
annually to Canterbury under what appears to be a perpetual covenant. I commend 
his example to you all in a context which I shall make plain to you in a few minutes. 

It is not my purpose to devote any considerable part of this address to the 
melancholy subject of necrology. But of two of our Fellows whom we have lost 
during the year I cannot refrain from saying a few words. Both had long been my 
friends: J. P. Bushe-Fox since 1913, and Bryan O’Neil since he was an Oxford 
undergraduate in the mid twenties. Both achieved the office of Chief Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments, an office which today carries a more onerous responsi- 
bility than any other archaeological post in the land. To Bushe-Fox I was sent, 
as your first Franks Student, by Sir Hercules Read in the summer before the First 
War and I well recall my arrival on a bicycle at rural Wroxeter and my first sight 
of a large-scale archaeological excavation. I was, however, almost immediately 
consigned by Bushe-Fox to a hut and a drawing-board where, in the midst of all 
this brave and exciting new world, 1 was condemned by my mission to sit as a 
prisoner and draw pottery. Bushe-Fox and I quickly came into conflict; more than 
once he found me absent from my desk without leave. Eventually he laboriously 
wired my legs to those of the drawing-table, and I subsequently had some difh- 
culty, I remember, in breaking the shackles. Observing me yet again amongst the 
trenches, he resorted to punishment of a more drastic kind; he had me lowered 
into a deep and very disgusting well and kept me there for many hours, indeed until 
I had cleared it out. I can only hope that I found truth in the loathsome sludge at 
the bottom of it. At any rate, the incident began a sparring friendship which 
endured happily to the eve of his death. 

Bushe-Fox was a pioneer in the full sense of the term. Simultaneously with 
James Curle in Scotland, he began the systematic classification of Romano-British 
pottery on the basis of field-evidence, first at Corbridge and later at Wroxeter and 
Richborough. In doing so he set the lasting pattern for this fundamental branch 
of research, and himself extended it into the prehistoric field. Thus at Hengist- 
bury Head it was his acumen that first isolated the British Hallstatt, and later at 
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Swarling he amplified by similar means both the local and the continental back- 

ound of the Belgae who, archaeologically, had been the discovery of Arthur 
Evans in 1890. I shall not be misunderstood if I say that in all these inquiries 
Bushe-Fox was helped rather than hindered by his lack of an academic training, 
from which early ill health had barred him. To book-learning he always took 
reluctantly and incompletely, with the happy result that his shrewd mind was 
relatively unencumbered and unprejudiced in its impact upon fresh evidence from 
the soil. In those days of undeveloped but expanding field-technique he was a 
healthy and timely influence, and the high standard of that technique in Great 
Britain and Ireland today probably owes more to him than to any one man since 
Pitt Rivers. We may take pride in the thought that no fewer than ten of our 
Research Reports are directly derived from his work. 

O’Neil was also an excavator, though on a very much smaller scale. He was 
essentially a solitary; not for him was the hierarchy of a large excavation with its 
varied and incessant distractions. He was at his best when tackling a restricted 
problem at his own pace, and in those circumstances he was very good indeed. 
It was thus that in his early days he opened up the hitherto unknown possibilities 
of the great hill-forts along the Welsh border and, more recently, aided by his wife, 
explored year by year with a gentle persistence the antiquities of the Scilly Isles. 
I may here interpolate the hope and expectation that in the fullness of time our 
Fellow Mrs. O’Neil may publish through our Society the results of the protracted 
work in which she herself played so important a part. But, though O’Neil used to 
describe himself as a prehistorian by training and instinct, it was a later phase that, 
at the time of his sadly premature death, he was making his own. His studies of 
artillery-fortification were fast ripening into something which would undoubtedly 
have become a substantive and enduring addition to knowledge, and he more than 
once recalled to me the circumstances of their beginning. It was years ago in 
Monmouthshire that I took him to see an unclassified earthwork near Caerleon and 
suggested that it might be an unrecognized vestige of the Cromwellian wars. He 
became interested, and shortly afterwards we travelled together to Carmarthen 
and looked at the traces of the characteristic Civil War fortifications there. From 
that time onwards he lost no opportunity of adding to his understanding of this 
neglected subject, and I take a certain pride in the thought that we shared the 
initial impetus. A visit to early colonial fortifications in West Africa not long 
before he died was an appreciated opportunity to extend these studies farther 
afield, and his horizons were beginning to expand beyond an initial provincialism. 
He was always happiest, I think, in detached tasks of this kind: the development 
of an administrative department of rapidly increasing scope he must often have 
found, I suspect, a relatively irksome and uncongenial preoccupation, for all his 
good endeavour in that capacity. 

And now that I have mentioned fieldwork, you will perhaps not be surprised 
if I linger a little on the subject. In that rhythmic rotation of interests upon which 
our Society traditionally and wisely insists in its selection of our presidents, the turn 
of the open air has come round once more; and, though I can promise you that an 
early classical and medieval training will ensure, so far as I am concerned, a proper 
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impartiality of emphasis, you will no doubt expect me as your President to take 
some special cognizance of subterranean and even perhaps submarine research, 
Of the latter I may say something at a future date. Of the former I must speak 
now, for in it are implicit certain anxieties which it is suitable that I should share 
with you. 

It is fair to say that before the last war our Society, on the whole, took the lead 
in English field-research. I do not want to overstate that claim: I am well aware 
that other institutions were often to the fore, and that the initiation of new methods 
and techniques was on occasion the achievement of alien colleagues, or of our own 
Fellowship in other capacities. I have in mind, for example, the remarkable maps 
and air-surveys produced by Dr. O. G. S. Crawford as Archaeology Officer of the 
Ordnance Survey, and the development of botanical and chronological work in 
the Fens by the University of Cambridge. But behind all this loomed our venerable 
Society, whether as a forum or as the active head of the most ambitious field- 
exploits in this country since the last decade of the nineteenth century. Some of 
these I have mentioned; let me enlarge the list; Silchester, Old Sarum, Caerwent, 
Wroxeter, Richborough, Stonehenge, Swarling, Ospringe, Lydney, Verulamium, 
Glastonbury, Clarendon, Maiden Castle. There may be others of that ilk, and 
there were certainly many smaller projects. We even ventured abroad, as in our 
expeditions to Brittany and Normandy in 1938 and 1939. In one way and another, 
as I say, we took the lead. 

What is our position today? Let us see. 

Since the war we have undertaken no major enterprise in the field, have formu- 
lated no considered plan for the solution of any specific group of problems. (Cross- 
country dykes were at one time mooted, but in such general terms and with so little 
urge that I ignore them as they have in fact been ignored.) Behind both defaults 
lies the same contributory cause: poverty. Of course I use the term in a relative 
sense. On paper we are not a poor society; we are not in the queue for a government 
dole; but we are today too poor to fulfil our proper destiny. Our main function is 
threefold: first, to maintain, with adequate service, the finest archaeological library 
in the country (outside the British Museum); secondly, to proclaim research and 
to publish it promptly in periodicals and monographs; and thirdly to lead research, 
whether indoors or in the field. The efforts of our Treasurer, and of our com- 
mittees working with him, to meet the first two of these obligations have been 
unremitting. For the vital service of publication my predecessor energetically 
opened an urgently needed publications-fund to which I would earnestly invite 
renewed attention, with the observation that even quite small donations, particu- 
larly under a seven-year covenant, are warmly welcomed. In regard to our third 
obligation, formative work in the field, let me repeat that nothing has been done. 
The cloak has fallen from us. We are no longer in the lead, or anywhere near it. 

For a moment let us put this matter into historic and economic perspective. 
Weare confronted across the courtyard, under the cross of St. Andrew, by the only 
learned society which can today in this country claim seniority over us: our friends 
of the Royal Society. Now when the Royal Society was founded in the time of 
Charles II, its purpose was to comprehend all ‘philosophy’ or learning, in so far as 
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it might be susceptible to objective proof. At a time when almost the sum total of 
such knowledge was still within the compass of a single ingenious mind—when 
a Christopher Wren might turn lightly from astronomy, anatomy, and medicine 
to the rebuilding of St. Paul’s Cathedral—archaeology fitted aptly into an assem- 
blage of the sciences. Even the foundation of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
in 1707 at first did little to dissolve the unity. Until the present century, when 
Sir Arthur Evans, the late Lord Crawford, and Dr. H. J. Fleure became the last 
antiquarian Fellows of the Royal Society, the link was sustained. But it was 
sustained with an increasing tenuity. Long before the end of the nineteenth 
century the vastly widening scope of the natural sciences and their accompanying 
departmentalism had begun to exclude the more subjective study of human 
achievement. In 1902 the humanities—history, language, philosophy, economics, 
law, archaeology—were formally relegated to a new foundation, the British 
Academy, and the severance seemed to be complete. 

Now, more than half a century later, the gap between archaeology and the 
sciences might be thought to have narrowed significantly. Today, as we all know, 
archaeology draws freely upon geology, botany, climatology, zoology, palaeonto- 
logy, chemistry, astronomy, and even atomic research, and has in turn lent occa- 
sionally to these disciplines something of a new personality. Nevertheless, the 
cleavage remains a just one. The primary concern of archaeology is the material 
expression of human devices and ideas, direct products of the human brain; and it 
stands to reason that the human brain can never comprehend itself with the 
objectivity wherewith it can seek to comprehend external nature. In the last resort, 
man’s study of himself, is a subjective study. Archaeology, if it be a science, is 
necessarily an uncertain and inaccurate science, and the Royal Society did right 
to eject it, however reluctantly. 

But what of this derivative body, the British Academy? It so happens that 
twice in its history its Secretary has also been your President. The first to hold the 
two offices simultaneously was Sir Frederic Kenyon; the second is—your servant. 
The link between the Academy and our Society is, of course, very much closer than 
that casual coincidence would indicate. Most of the members of the archaeological 
section of the Academy are also our Fellows. But in the present context the point 
I want to emphasize is this: I am giving away no secrets when I say that the 
Academy has at its disposal, for archaeological research, funds four times as large 
as our own meagre research-fund. It can therefore shape and control field-research 
to an extent beyond the dreams of our own Research Committee at the present 
time; and it has in fact, in co-operation with others, had two expeditions already in 
the field—the Near Eastern field—during the current year. 

Nor is the British Academy our only rival in this matter of field-research, if I 
may use the word ‘rival’ of a body so closely allied to us in personnel and intent. 
Like natural science, archaeology has itself developed and ramified in modern 
times almost beyond recognition. New skills have been matched by new horizons, 
new outlets have been sought and found. The Prehistoric Society has matured 
from local beginnings and, since the war, has patronized an outstanding piece of 
field-research in Professor Grahame Clark’s excavation of the mesolithic settlement 
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at Star Carr near Scarborough. Again, the Council for British Archaeology, child 
of our Society, has hived off successfully and set up house on its own with govern- 
ment help. And, above all, the Ministry of Works, through its Ancient Monu- 
ments Department, digs on something like fifty sites up and down the country ina 
single year and has on one occasion (at Stanwick in Yorkshire) fathered a major ex- 
cavation on something like our old scale. This enlarged activity of the Ministry of 
Works brings the economic question to a head. 

Today, I suppose, nine-tenths of our scientific research in this country is financed 
by the State, and for this — I am including archaeology momentarily with 
the sciences. The days of the popes and princes and bicycle-manufacturers as 
major patrons of learning vanished almost completely in September 1939; only in 
exceptional instances can a great corporation such as Imperial Chemical Industries 
or a stray surviving benefactor of the old school still come to the rescue. By and 
large, you and I, as taxpayers and ratepayers, today finance the universities, the 
ministries, and the museums, and it is greatly to our credit that we do so. But in 
so far as field-archaeology is concerned, the result is an interesting paradox. An 
archaeological excavation financed from public funds must normally be justified 
in some simple objective fashion; and unhappily the most readily intelligible 
excuse for it is that of approaching destruction. Unparalleled building, agricul- 
tural and industrial operations of one kind and another have yielded an embarrass- 
ing number of these excuses. The combined result has been the general acceptance 
of a great number of ‘rescue excavations’ which have to be tackled more or less 
adequately in a great many places simultaneously, with no reference whatsoever 
to any balanced scheme of research. Furthermore, a disproportionate number of 
these officially sponsored excavations are inevitably conducted with imperfect skill, 
through no fault of the Ministry of Works but merely because the trained man- 
power (or womanpower) is not available and is, for obvious economic reasons, 
unlikely to become available on the spasmodic scale required. And, as a consequence 
only an insignificant proportion of these excavations has been published or is, I am 
afraid, likely to be published; for in present circumstances neither the time nor the 
technical ability for the preparation of an adequate report can be guaranteed. The 
total result is too often an expensive wastage of knowledge. 

I believe this general picture to be correct; and, if it is even approximately 
correct, you will agree with me that it is an untidy picture which urgently needs 
cleaning up. I will recapitulate the main points which I have mentioned. 

First, economic evolution has almost ousted the private patron, alike with his 
resources and his guiding predilections. This applies equally to the individual 
benefactor and to beneficent societies. 

Secondly, with considerable liberality the State has come to the rescue but, such 
is the magnitude of the salvage-problem, its intervention has, save in one solitary 
instance, been dictated solely by the fortuitous incidence of destructive agencies. 

Thirdly, excavation and fieldwork are in consequence overworked and under- 
staffed; publication in particular is disastrously in arrears. 

From these three overriding circumstances a melancholy corollary emerges: 
field-research in this country has lost direction; it is unplanned, inconsequential, 
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opportunist, scrappy. Broadly, it is unintelligent. In saying that, I am not under- 
rating the almost heroic efforts of one or two individuals. I have not forgotten the 
diverse and brilliant exploits of Professor Ian Richmond within the field of Roman 
Britain or of Professor Stuart Piggott in prehistory, and I have already mentioned 
Professor Grahame Clark. But in a wider sense we are lacking in any informing 
consciousness of problem and purpose, such as undoubtedly informs certain of the 
natural sciences at the present time and so notably informed them a century ago. 
We are stumbling when we should be striding, and guessing or hoping when we 
should have clear determination. This was not always so. In the ’thirties, dating 
roughly from Professor Hawkes’s reclassification of the British Iron Age in 1931, 
we—and by ‘we’ I mean a great many of us—had a real sense of mission which 
carried our Society and others like us athwart southern England and across the 
Channel. In those days our Society led the way, as is its right and duty. Today 
other problems await us: where is our leadership? I will tell you bluntly: at the 
moment it is non-existent. 

Now this is a matter which concerns us all. I care not whether we are heralds 
or ecclesiologists, armourers or orientalists, historians or prehistorians, or just plain 
you and I: we are all of us as a sodality personally and immediately concerned in 
the reputation of our eminent and ancient Society. I have sometimes heard speak 
of ‘antiquaries’ and ‘archaeologists’ as though they were different species of 
inquirer with different and even antagonistic ways of life. Our friends the French 
talk the same sort of nonsense when they distinguish /’archéologie from /a préhistoire. 
| would make it clear that, so long as you allow me to have a hand in our affairs, 
there shall be no such discrimination, explicit or implicit. The study of antiquity 
is an integral study, whether the subject of it be hand-axes or hansom-cabs. The 
fact that some of our evidence is above ground, some of it subterranean, some of it 
even submarine, makes no matter. We are all equal, without even the added nicety 
of Animal Farm. And, what is now to the = we are all, as I say, equally re- 
sponsible for the well-being and prestige of our brotherhood. 

And that is why I am now going to appeal to you all, without any sort of excep- 
tion. In spite of—nay, because of—the hardness of the times, I am going to ask 
you to help me to rebuild the Research Fund, not on an extravagant scale but on 
one from which we can plan, and shall be encouraged to plan, with confidence and 
strength. First let me remind you briefly, with the help of our Society’s historian 
Dr. Joan Evans and of our knowledgeable Assistant Secretary, of the history of 
the Fund up to date. 

The Research Fund was established in 1889 by our President Sir John Evans 
with a gift of £500 Preference Shares, which he doubled six years later in lieu, as 
he said, of a bequest, having regard to ‘the tyrannical and confiscatory nature of the 
Finance Act of the present Government’. Other gifts on a smaller scale—not 
many—subsequently enlarged the Fund, and a proportion of the entrance-fees of 
new Fellows was long allocated to it. On two occasions specific attempts were made 
to establish the Fund on a more ample footing; both failed dismally. An appeal 
issued in 1910 brought in £26 after four years, and another in 1923 was even less 
fructuous. Nevertheless, in relation to the costs of the time the Fund was by no 
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means negligible: I see that between 1930 and 1939 an average of just under 
£500 was voted from it annually. In 1950, in spite of enormously enhanced costs, 
the vote was only £365; today an annual grant of £450 or less strains our resources, 
and its reduced purchasing power implies that, all things considered, our poten- 
tiality is now on something like a quarter of its pre-war level. 

That is the melancholy picture. In presenting it to you, I am not going to discuss 
on this occasion the debatable questions of research-policy; least of all do I imply 
that all desirable excavations are necessarily costly ones. But whilst intelligence, 
discrimination, and a good heart are themselves economic assets, they are not a 
comprehensive substitute for hard cash. If our Society is to lead and to balance 
research as it should, it must have the crude means as well as the wisdom, and the 
two capacities, though far from synonymous, are not unrelated. 

I am now, therefore, after consultation with our Council, going to ask you, not 
to restore our Research Fund to its former purchasing power, but at least to raise 
it to a stature more commensurate with our proper responsibility in these matters. 
After careful calculation, I ask you (and shall reinforce my present request through 
the post) to subscribe the capital sum of £12,000 to our Research Fund, and thus 
to double its efficacy. Nor do I come to you empty-handed: it is a privilege to 
inform you that a generous but anonymous friend of ours has already subscribed 
£2,000 of that sum, so that we are now left with £10,000 to raise between us. Let 
the unhappy past of such appeals be our stimulus; let us show the shadows of our 
forebears how to do these things. And I beg of you to reflect that even the tiniest 
subscription (particularly if given under a seven-year covenant) will be gladly 
welcomed; almost more than anything else, I should like to see the response shared 
widely amongst the Fellowship. This appeal, as you will have guessed, is the spear- 
point of my address. In all consciousness of the urgency of our need, I direct it 
to you with the assurance that we shall not fail. 


Were I wise, I would, I suppose, end my address at that juncture, reducing to 
a minimum the time which must separate you from your cheque-books. But vitally 
important, indeed basic, though the financial aspect of this matter is, I would not 
like it to be thought that our £12,000 is the end of it. Far from it. I have just said 
that wise planning and an adequate fund are not synonymous, and I would again 
emphasize the duality of these factors. In addition to putting our hands (I hope) 
into our pockets, we must now do some hard thinking. Our aim is to add to know- 
ledge by systematic work; and, if the work can be shared out in some measure 
amongst collateral societies, our planning will be none the worse for that. Here 
and now I will say no more about this very major operation of planning, but it must 
occupy our thoughts for some time to come. And let our thoughts be practical 
thoughts: let us not build castles in the air, but rather plant them firmly on, or 
even below, good honest ground. 

Finally, there is a contingent need which also I have mentioned but will urge 
again. The question of prompt publication is a very serious and very vital one, 
and is, more often than not, quite inadequately considered. Each year your 
President has to read out from the Chair the names of those hapless Fellows who 
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are in arrears of their subscriptions. More important would it be to read out an 
annual list of those who are in arrears of their excavation-reports. I am afraid that 
the back-log is assuming alarming dimensions; and I hold it no excuse on the part 
of the delinquent to say, “But I’ve been too busily occupied with other things’. The 
answer is a Clear one: excavation should not in any circumstances be undertaken 
by anyone who cannot see his way to prompt publication. At the present moment 
the list of defaulters would be a startling and a depressing one. It would begin 
with my own name and would include those of two of my Vice-Presidents. 
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THE PRODUCTS OF A MEDIEVAL TILE KILN 
AT BAWSEY, KING’S LYNN 


By Euizapetu Eames, M.A., M.Litt. 


Recent history of the kiln site 


In 1843 Daniel Gurney, Esq., F.S.A., discovered the site of a medieval kiln at 
Bawsey, near King’s Lynn in Norfolk. It is known that local tradition had pre- 
served the memory of such a kiln, because the Rev. J. H. Bloom, writing a history 
of Castle Acre, which was published in 1843 before he knew of the discovery of 
the site, remarked that tradition said that the priory of Castle Acre possessed 
a kiln at Bawsey near Lynn.’ John Gough Nichols, writing two years later in 
1845, describes the discovery as follows: ‘Near Lynn in Norfolk was a manu- 
factory of tiles which occur at various places in that neighbourhood. They are of 
the ordinary form but small, about 44 inches square, and generally embossed in 
relief, no second material being inserted to restore a smooth surface. . . . A con- 
siderable quantity of these tiles, together with the kiln in which they were made, 
has been teat at Bawsey near Lynn, and many of them have been placed over 
the fireplace of the inhabited room at Rising Castle, to which they were presented 
by Daniel Gurney, Esq., F.S.A. of North Runcton.’? The tiles at Castle Rising 
are still there, others recovered at the same time are in King’s Lynn Museum, and 
still others found their way to the British Museum in 18565 as the gift of Sir Henry 
Ellis.3 

I have not been able to find any more detailed reference to the discovery of the 
kiln, and the exact position of the site itself was lost until September 1928, when 
it was rediscovered by H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence, Esq., F.S.A., the owner.+ He 
invited the 9th Duke of Rutland to examine it. On this occasion, however, no 
trace was found of the kiln itself. The Duke’s manuscript notes contain an entry 
as follows: ‘Mr. Bradfer-Lawrence, of North Wooton, King’s Lynn, who redis- 
covered this kiln site this year, 1928 [It had been found in 1843 by Daniel Gurney, 
F.S.A., who left no record as to where it was], asked me to go over and inspect it. 
... IT went Nov. 14, 1928. He very kindly let me pick out this set of tiles, which I 
did as best I could in the short time I had. There was nothing left of the actual 
kiln, but there were hundreds of tiles and fragments.’ Later, in 1930, the Duke 
purchased the site. The Duke worked at the site twice, once in April 1930 and 
again in April 1931. He records nothing about the first dig except that he removed 
seven boxes full of tiles. On the second dig he reports as follows: ‘I motored to 
my farm to continue excavating the tile rubbish tips. . . . I first attacked the smaller 


1 J. H. Bloom, The Castle and Priory at Castle- English Pottery ... in the British Museum (1903), 


acre (1843), p. 213. A 17-23. 
2 J. G. Nichols, Examples of Encaustic Tiles 4 The results of the work undertaken at that 
(1845), p. iii. time have not yet been published, and unfortunately 
3 R. L. Hobson, Catalogue of the Collection of have not been available to me for study. 
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mound which had not been opened before and found about 50 or 60 whole tiles 
—they were under a bed of clay at least a foot thick. I cannot explain this fact. 
The tiles were of the usual patterns of Castle Acre tiles. This took about a day to 
complete. The remaining days I spent in continuing uncovering the remaining 
portion of the large tip which I began last time.’ 

Some of the tiles which the Duke obtained from the site are now in the Rutland 
Collection at the British Museum, housed in an individual cabinet, and there are 
also a number of others, all bearing designs represented on tiles in the Museum, 
packed in boxes at Belvoir Castle. In the Rutland Collection at the British Museum 
there are about §30 tiles and 350 fragments, and 57 designs are represented. In 
addition to these, in 1950 H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence gave to the Museum part of 
his own collection of tiles from the site, consisting of about 45 tiles and about 150 
fragments.! The British Museum therefore has a comprehensive collection of 
the tiles rediscovered in 1928, and examples of those recovered in 1843. The site 
discovered in 1928 is now marked on the 25-in. Ordnance Survey map (1928), 
Norfolk, sheet xxx111. 12. It may perhaps be questioned whether this 1928 site 1s 
the exact site found by Gurney because of the absence of any kiln structure, but 
the designs on the tiles recovered on the two occasions are, as far as one can judge, 
identical. 


Description of the tiles 


The tiles from the kiln site are all unused wasters, and are either broken or 
technically imperfect. In addition to these, the British Museum Collection contains 
used examples of a number of Bawsey tiles recovered from other sites,” and the 
Rutland Collection also contains some examples.3 

‘The decorated Bawsey tiles are highly characteristic, and continued to be recog- 


“nized during the period when the site of the kiln was forgotten. Both plain and 


decorated tiles were made. The plain glazed tiles are of various sizes: four are 
represented in the Rutland Collection, and in addition there are a number of 
unglazed floor tiles from the kiln site, but no roof tiles. The vast majority of the 
decorated Bawsey tiles are about 4 in. square or slightly smaller, and from 0-7 
to 0-9 in. thick. The body is of medium texture for medieval tiles, containing 
occasional pieces of gravel, grit, or pebble, and is fairly porous. It has baked 
to various colours from grey and purplish reds to bright brick reds and pinks. 

The bases of the tiles are all unkeyed, and the bevel of the sides from top to 
base is only slight, but some examples have an additional bevel between the side 
and the base on one or more sides. This may be regarded as a form of keying. 
This additional bevel is rough and not uniform in size or angle, and therefore 
appears to have been pared off and not moulded. In addition to the square tiles 
a very few mosaic tiles have been recovered from the kiln site. These are all 
rather roughly shaped and appear to have been cut out by hand. 

All of the square tiles depend on relief and not on different coloured clays for 
their decoration. On some the design is in relief and on others in counter-relief. 


' British Museum, Dept. of British and Medieval 2 Hobson, op. cit. A 6-16, 24, and 25. 
Antiquities, reg. no. 1950, 2-3. 3 Rutland Collection B 8, 349, 350, 354-65. 
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The design was stamped on the surface of the tiles and the whole covered with a 
lead glaze. This was employed in three ways: in the first, a clear yellow glaze 
was used over a light slip to produce a yellow tile; in the second, a green glaze was 
applied over a light slip to produce a vivid green tile; in the third, a green glaze 
was applied direct to the red body of the tile to produce a dark green to black tile, 
The Bawsey tiles show most of the range of colour of medieval lead glazes due 
both to the intentional and unintentional variations of the metallic content, but 
the Bawsey tile makers rarely, if ever on decorated tiles, seem to have applied the 
yellow glaze direct to the body to produce the golden brown colour which is by 
far the most common on English medieval tiles. 


Derivation 


J. B. Ward Perkins in his paper on ‘Medieval English Embossed Tiles’, Arch. 
Fourn., vol. xciv, 1938, postulates an upper Rhenish origin for the thirteenth- 
century embossed tiles in this country.! He also points out that the Bawsey series 
cannot begin as early as this, but may be attributed to a later influence from the 
same region.2 They do not bear any direct resemblance to the earlier English 
embossed tiles. Relief tiles were never as popular in England as were the inlaid 
and printed tiles. Relief decoration would be more suitable for wall tiles than floor 
tiles, but all of the used Bawsey tiles appear to have been used as floor tiles. Relief 
tiles of various sorts seem to be commoner in East Anglia than elsewhere in Eng- 
land, and one has the impression from the general collections of the region that 
they were in fact more widely used than were the inlaid and printed types. This 
may well be due to the trade between East Anglia and the Rhineland where such 
relief tiles were comparatively common. 

Among the limited amount of continental material that I have seen or have 
seen illustrated, I have only found one tile with a design which bears a striking 
resemblance to any of the Bawsey designs. This is on a tile from Munich now in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and attributed to the fourteenth century. It isa 
stag which is very like the stag on Bawsey design XX XIX (pl. xxvi1, xxxix). There 
can of course be no possibility that the Bawsey tiles were imported, but the 
makers may well have derived their technique from imported Rhenish examples. 


The date of the kiln 


The fact that relief tiles are comparatively uncommon in this country seems 
to have encouraged rather wild speculation about the date of the products of the 
Bawsey kiln. In 1849 Llewellynn Jewitt, writing in the Yournal of the British 
Archaeological Association (vol. iv, 1849, p. 218), dated the Bawsey tiles at Castle 
Acre to the latter part of the twelfth century. Bloom, in 1843,3 had already 
observed that the Bawsey tiles in the Chapter House at Castle Acre could not be 
coeval with the building, and more cautiously remarked that they could scarcely 
be earlier than the end of the thirteenth century. A thirteenth-century date was 
suggested by R. L. Hobson, in 1903, in his catalogue notes on the specimens in 

1 J. B. Ward Perkins, op. cit., p. 136. 3 J. H. Bloom, of. cit., p. 215. 

2 Ibid., p. 132. 
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the British Museum,! but J. B. Ward Perkins? assigned them to the fourteenth 
century. The Duke of Rutland also noted in his manuscript catalogue that although 
the British Museum dated them as thirteenth century, he himself believed them 
to belong to the fourteenth. In this he was correct. One of the tiles, design I 
(pl. xxv, 1), can now be dated with comparative certainty. 

This datable tile bears an inscription: ‘Orate pro anima dni Nichi de Stowe 

Vicari.’ As long ago as 1847 the Rev. James Lee Warner, Vicar of Walsingham, 

ublished notes on an example of this tile, found at Barwick, in which he observed 
that Nicholas de Stowe was vicar of Snettisham c. a.D. 1350.3 Nicholas de Stowe 
went to Snettisham at some date unknown after 1331 when his predecessor became 
incumbent, and died before sth October 1376 when his will was proved in the 
Consistory Court of Norwich, as is recorded in the surviving index to the first 
register begun in 1370.4 Nicholas was buried in the chancel of Snettisham church 
before the image of the Blessed Virgin.’ The chancel of Snettisham church fell 
into disrepair after the Reformation and has been replaced by a shorter building, 
and the burial place of Vicar Nicholas is no longer visible; nevertheless, there can 
be little doubt that the tile bearing his name was originally designed either to 
surround his tomb or to mark the place of his burial in about 1376. 

As far as I have been able to discover no example of this tile actually known to 
be from Snettisham has survived, although at least three Bawsey tiles bearing other 
designs have been recovered from the site of the old chancel,® but there are numerous 
specimens of the Nicholas tile from other sites in Norfolk.7 There is one example 
of this tile in the British Museum from Daniel Gurney’s discovery of the kiln 
site, and there are about 15 examples and 20 fragments from the 1928 discovery 
in the Rutland Collection. As these are all wasters it suggests that a good number 
of tiles of this pattern were actually made, and their distribution about the neigh- 
bourhood suggests that the Bawsey tilewrights followed the general medieval 
practice of using designs made for a specific site to decorate tiles destined for sites 
where the design was meaningless. One may assume a date in 1376 or later for 
all tiles of this design, and one may safely say that the kiln at Bawsey was working 
at that date, but for how long it was functioning before and after is at present a 
matter of guesswork, and will be referred to again later. 


The designs 


The Rutland collection of wasters from the 1928 site contains examples of 
57 different designs, most of which are also known elsewhere. The Bradfer- 
Lawrence gift of tiles from the site contains a fragment of one other design other- 
wise unknown to me. It appears to be the hind leg of a lion, in counter relief. I 
know of no design which is not represented among the kiln wasters. At present 


' R. L. Hobson, of. cit., p. 4. 1370-1550, Heyd, 135. 
2 J. B. Ward Perkins, op. cit., p. 132. 5 British Museum Additional MSS., 33, 393, 
3 The Rev. J. Lee Warner, Notes, Norfolk p. 555. 

Archaeology, i (1847), 373-4- © Designs XVI and II. 


* Now in the District Probate Registry at 7 Barwick, Beachamwell, North Creake, the 
Norwich. Published by British Record Society, kiln site. 
Wills proved in the Consistory Court of Norwich, 
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therefore 57 different designs and a fragment of another are known. Some of 
them are only variants of the same themes, but they have been numbered separately 
for ease of reference. Fifteen of the designs are heraldic; 2, the Vicar Nicholas 
tile and one other, bear inscriptions; 7 have representations of birds or beasts; 
3 have fleurs-de-lis; 2 a vine leaf; and the remainder are more or less geometric. 

None of the designs has great artistic merit, but they vary considerably in the 
competence both of the drawing and of the cutting of the block. This is particu- 
larly noticeable where there is more than one stamp of what is virtually the same 
design. From a comparison of these I conclude that at least three different designers 
or block-cutters were employed during the working life of the Bawsey kiln, possibly 
simultaneously, possibly one after the other. For purposes of differentiation they 
are referred to as one, two, and three in descending order of merit. Their charac- 
teristics can be demonstrated by three designs each of which appears in three 
forms. The best example in each case can be considered to be the original form of 
the design and can be attributed to designer one. 

Design XIX (pl. xxv, xix) is a dragon in counter-relief. The beast is well drawn, 
with bold curves, and fills the surface of the tile satisfactorily. In the third dimen- 
sion the sides of the relief are slightly curved, giving a full rounded embossed 
appearance to the beast although he is executed in counter-relief. This solid 
appearance is enhanced by some well-rounded knobs sticking up in the depressions 
to indicate the eye and the scales on the tail. One can imagine livelier looking 
representations but this is a solid, convincing dragon. 

Design XX (pl. xxv, xx) is another dragon derived directly from the first, but 
embossed. The proportions are almost the same but not exactly so, and the differ- 
ences are all deteriorations. The curves are inferior, and the whole appearance 
of the creature is more angular and emaciated, and far less lively. There are some 
raised spots on the neck and body, but instead of the single row of large spots 
running down the tail, the spots are small and scattered without due design, and 
cease to be significant or decorative. They are here raised above the general level 
of the surface and add a third plane to the relief. There is some doubt about the 
direction in which the head is turned. It may face forward like the head of the 
first dragon, and have two large and curiously placed ears, or it may be turned 
back, with a very wide-open mouth and two small but oddly placed ears. The 
latter is the more probable. The blockmaker scored the wood by mistake between 
the two extremities of the mouth or ears nearest the wing, and these are therefore 
joined by a low line of clay. This fault appears on all of the examples from the 
kiln which indicates that they were stamped with the same block, and the used 
example from Spalding in the Rutland Collection exhibits the same defect (B 8; 
R 364). 

ae third dragon, design XXI (pl. xxv, xxi) has become an emaciated and 
bird-like creature. The whole design is reversed, indicating that the blockmaker 
forgot to reverse his design when copying it from a tile or a pattern of the tile. 
This is a common occurrence. The head is turned back, has a long, open, bird- 
like beak, and two small ears. The neck and body are dappled with small raised 
spots above the general level of the surface. The wing has degenerated into a thin 
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stick with three straight lines springing from it, the legs into angular sticks ending 
in bird-like claws, one of them upturned. Only the long tail with depressed scales 
remains to show that this is a dragon and not a bird. Not only is the design itself 
much debased, but this third block-cutter was much hampered by his medium, 
and found it difficult to cut curves. Not only is the drawing of the dragon reduced 
as far as possible to straight lines, but the side of the relief forms a sharp angle with 
the top, which is flat. This greatly reduces the semblance of solidity. 

The same series of characteristics is demonstrated by three examples of the 
arms of England. On the first, design XIII (pl. xxv, xiii) the design is in counter 
relief, the lions run parallel to each other across the shield, and each is a smaller 
replica of the one above. The corner spaces outside the shield are each filled by 
a trefoil and two half-trefoils with well-curved leaves. The faces of the lions are 
highly comical, the eyes and mouth being indicated by two raised circles and a 
raised line well below the level of the top of the relief. The device is not artistically 
successful, but is comparable with the use of the embossed spots on the first 
dragon (pl. xxv, xix). 

The second shield of the arms of England, design XIV (pl. xxv, xiv) looks like 
the work of the same hand as the second dragon (pl. xxv, xx). Again this second 
example is embossed, but follows the general layout of the first example. Here the 
top lion is made too large, the second is smaller and parallel to it, but there is 
insufficient room left for the third lion, who has to be tilted to climb up the side of 
the shield in order to get him in. All the lions, like the second dragon, have become 
thinner and more angular than those on the first shield. 

The third example of these arms, design XV (pl. xxv, xv), like the third dragon 
is crudely executed in practically straight lines, and the actual proportions of the 
drawing are poor. The legs, particularly the hind legs, are very small and the lions 
look like caricatures of dachshunds. Again there was insufficient space left for the 
bottom lion to be parallel to the others, but here he is tilted up the side of the 
shield so that his hind legs are level with his head. The faces are indicated by raised 
spots and lines adding a third plane to the relief. The corner trefoils are replaced 
by crosses with angular terminals. In all three examples the lions face sinister. 

Design XLVII (pl. xxvii, xlvii) is a geometric design in counter-relief. The 
central 7-foil and outer trefoils have bold, well-curved petals. The sunk lines out- 
lining the circle and segments have a low raised line along the middle of each sunk 
line giving the effect of a double outline. It has the general appearance of the work 
of blockmaker 1. Design XLVIII (pl. xxvii, xlviii) is the same design but em- 
bossed in relief. The central figure is a 6-foil and the outer trefoils are clumsier 
than in design XLVII but the cutting is round and solid. Design XLIX (pl. xxvi, 
xlix) is the same design but emaciated, and characteristic of the work of block- 
maker 3. 

The characteristics exhibited by these three series of three variations of a design 
show beyond doubt that the same three men cut one example of each design. 
Such similarities are shown in other designs of which there are two examples, that 
these also may be attributed to one or other of the three blockmakers. There are 
two examples of a cuckoo-like bird. The first, design XXII (pl. xxv, xxii), looks 
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like the work of blockmaker 2. The design is embossed, with a certain amount 
of interior detail. The curves are good. The arrangement is poor. The bird is 
placed breast forward too close to the left edge of the tile, and the top right portion 
of the tile is filled by an over-large wing, flanked by two hanging branches with 
4-foil terminals. The 4-foils are composed of four separate, slightly irregularly 
placed spots. The other bird, design XXIII (pl. xxv, xxiii) can be assigned to 
blockmaker 3. It is in relief but, like the third dragon, reversed. The drawing of 
the bird is badly proportioned and angular, and the legs and wings are reduced to 
straight lines. The two 4-foils have been reduced to two meaningless clusters of 
four spots. The space still remaining at the top left corner of the tile has most 
unhappily been filled by a much smaller and worse drawn replica of the bird with 
its breast and beak facing the top edge of the tile. The straight lines and the 
straight sides of the relief are unmistakably the same as on the third dragon and 
the third shield of royal arms. If there was a first bird, made by the first blockmaker, 
possibly in counter-relief, no example of it is known at present. 

There are also two variants of a stag. The first design XX XIX (pl. xxvii, xxxix) 
is in counter-relief, drawn with bold curves. The treatment of the head and eye 
closely resembles that in the first dragon, and one may attribute it to the first 
blockmaker. The second design XL (pl. xxvit, xl) appears to be the work of block- 
maker 2. It is more angular than the first, but retains a certain solidity and spirited 
bearing. The design is executed in relief. It is spoilt by the insertion of two 
almost unrecognizable hounds, one under the belly of the stag, the other running 
down the left edge of the tile with its nose pointing downwards. The appearance 
of a hound beneath the stag is not unusual,! but the further addition of the hound 
on its head behind the stag is an unhappy device with no artistic justification. 

In the description of the first bird (pl. xxv, xxii) mention has been made of an 
unusual four spot quatrefoil. The dated Nicholas de Stowe tile has four similar 
quatrefoils and one trefoil springing from a shield, as its only embellishment 
within the inscribed border. A single example of this quatrefoil occupies the 
bottom left corner of the border between the words ‘de’ and ‘Stowe’ (pl. xxrv, 1). 
Taking into consideration this quatrefoil and the general appearance of the Vicar 
Nicholas tile with its legible but badly arranged inscription, and the reasonably 
competent but inartistic cutting of its curves, one may fairly confidently ascribe 
this dated tile to blockmaker 2. A similarly executed quatrefoil occupies the 
corner spaces beside the shield in design VI (pl. xxtv, vi). Here the quatrefoil 
springs from a heart-shaped figure. One is tempted to assign this also to block- 
maker 2, and to date it and the first bird around 1376, contemporary with the Vicar 
Nicholas tile. 

Carrying the assumption of the existence of three blockmakers a stage further, 
I suggest that design VII (pl. xxrv, vii), a shield bearing four crescents arranged in 
a manner unknown to heraldry, is blockmaker 3’s version of design VI (pl. xxrv, vi), 


? A French example of this device on an inlaid Chapter House and is illustrated: Royal Commission 
tile is illustrated by Amé, Carrelages Emailles du on Historical Monuments: London: Westminster 
Moyen-dge, Paris, 1859, p. 113. The earliest Adbdey (1924), pl. 16. 
known English example is in Westminster Abbey 
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a shield bearing three crescents. The execution of design VII is sufficiently 
angular in section to be his work, and the heart-shaped figure already referred to 
in design VI is here reduced to an angular arrow-head. 

Another design which exists in three forms is a shield bearing arms, a bar 
between six cross crosslets. The first example (design II) (pl. xxiv, 11) is very deli- 
cately drawn. Unlike most of the Bawsey shields which are set diagonally to the 
tile, this shield is set square within a circle. Within this circle, and cut by the three 
points of the shield, is an inner circle embellished by a scalloped curvilinear pattern. 
The whole is very neatly designed and delicately executed. Two further types of 
this design exist. Design III (pl. xxrv, ili) is the closer to the original. Here the 
three cross crosslets of the row above the bar are too close together, and the blob 
representing the outer end of the side arms has to serve for the two adjacent crosses. 
The bar itself is slightly askew. The inner circle of design II has degenerated 
into a vestigial line, and its delicate scallops into vaguely triangular blobs strung 
along it. In design IV (pl. xxv, iv) the process of disintegration is carried even 
further. The cross crosslets have become crosses with spot terminals to the arms 
and a spot between each arm, and a few other spots are scattered meaninglessly over 
the face of the shield. The outer circle has become flattened at both sides and the 
top, and the inner circle has entirely disappeared, a series of elongated blobs, derived 
from the debased scallops of the second stage, occupying the field between the 
shield and the outer circle. It is possible that here again we have the work of the 
same three blockmakers. The second and third are most probably the same. The 
first example is somewhat different in style from the first examples of the other 
series of three. This might be due to the fact that they are all in counter relief, 
whereas this is in relief, but the work is of such delicacy, while that of the first 
blockmaker of the other series is characterized by bold curved vigour, that one is 
inclined to believe that it may be the work of another hand. 

To this same man may be attributed the only other design in which the shield 
is set square to the tile, within a circle (design IX) (pl. xxrv, 1x). It is executed with 
considerable delicacy, particularly in the drawing of the curvilinear trefoil in the 
corners. The shield bears a maunch. It is fairly certain that these two tiles were 
designed for use at West Acre Priory. The maunch is the arms of the de Toesnis, 
who founded West Acre Priory, and the bar between six cross crosslets the arms 
of Beauchamp, who inherited West Acre from the de Toesnis in 1310. Both of 
these shields were carved over the gateway of West Acre Priory, where they can 
still be seen, and both of these tiles were found during excavations on the site of 
the chancel of the priory church in 1927.! These tiles were reburied ix situ and it is 
therefore not possible at present to ascertain which form of the Beauchamp shield 
was represented. One would like to think that it was the first. 

Several other designs can be attributed to this man, whom, for purposes of 
differentiation from blockmaker 1, we may call the curvilinear artist. Foremost of 
these is design XX XVIII (pl. xxv, xxxviii) a very delicate triskele pattern based on 
one of the motifs employed in decorated window tracery. The corners outside the 
circle are filled by a beautifully curved trefoil motif. The design is impressed but 


1 Norfolk Archaeology, xxiii (1927), 391- 
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fills most of the space, and the result is that a fine outline of the design remains in 
relief resembling the ribs of window tracery. Design XLII (pl. xxvu, xlii) employs 
the same type of curvilinear motifs with considerable success though less delicacy, 
and design XLI (pl. xxvun, xli) exhibits many of the same characteristics. This is a 
particularly skilful design because there is no background, one cannot state which 
is the design and which the reserve. It is highly probable that these were the work 
of the same man. Examples of both are found fused together among the kiln 
wasters, showing that they were being fired at the same time. 

One could believe that blockmaker 1 might have produced designs XLI or 
XLII, if he had turned his attention to geometric designs, but whether or not he 
could have produced the triskele or the first Beauchamp shield is open to doubt, 
and it is very difficult to decide whether or not the curvilinear artist and blockmaker 
I were one and the same man. 

Three rather dull geometric designs exist in three forms, exhibiting the three 
stages of competence demonstrated by the dragon and royal arms series. They 
are: XXVI, XXVII, XXVIII; and LIII, LIV, and LV; and XXIX, XXX, and 
XXXI. 

The remaining designs do not fall very obviously into any of the groups dis- 
cussed, although they could belong to one or other of them. There are three which 
are distinguished from the rest by being surrounded by a spotted border. They bear, 
respectively, an indented embossed 5-foil (XXXII) (pl. xxv1, xxxii), an embossed 
g-foil (XX XIII) (pl. xxvi, xxxiii), and a large embossed fleur-de-lis (XXXIV) 
(pl. xxvi, xxxiv). Two are on larger quarries, but all could be the work of one man, 
either one or two of the first group of blockmakers. There are four more well- 
curved embossed designs, a rosette (XLV) (pl. xxvi1, xlv), a five-pointed star (LII) 
(pl. xxvuut, lii), a central 6-foil with trefoils (XX XVII) (pl. xxvi1, xxxvii), and a vine 
leaf surrounded by its stalk (L) (pl. xxviu, I). All of these could be by the same 
hand as each other and as the preceding group. Design L exists in a slightly more 
emaciated form with the addition of motifs in the outer corners (LI) (pl. xxvu, li). 

Of the non-heraldic designs there remain to be mentioned a rosette with flame 
shaped petals (XLVI) (pl. xxv, xlvi), a good counter-relief foliated cross (LVII) 
(pl. xxvi11, lvii), an embossed fleur-de-lis (XX XV) (pl. xxv1, xxxv), a poorly executed 
foliated cross (XXXVI) (pl. xxvi1, xxxvi), and a somewhat unsatisfactory design 
based on intersecting arcs with foliate terminals (LVI) (pl. xxvi11, lvi), which never- 
theless was very popular and exists from a number of sites. 

The only design other than that on the dated tile which bears an inscription 
is XVIII (pl. xxv, xviii) and bears the name Thomas written across the tile in two 
rows of three letters each. The blockmaker made the common mistake of forgetting 
to cut the stamp in reverse, with the tesult that the whole is reversed on the tile. 
According to Bloom! this tile was included among those ix situ in the floor of the 
Chapter House at Castle Acre discovered in 1840, and the name may therefore 
be that of an officer or benefactor of the priory. There were three priors named 
Thomas between 1337 and 1428 and it seems possible that the tile refers to one 
of them, perhaps the one during whose term of office the floor of the Chapter 

t Bloom, op. cit., p. 214. 
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House was laid. The exact dates of the priors of this period are not known.! One 
Thomas de Wigginhall is the most probable candidate because, if one allots an 
average term of office to each prior during this time, his term of office would end 
in 1376. 


Heraldry 


The heraldry on the Bawsey tiles presents even more difficulties than most of 
the heraldry on medieval tiles, which 1s always liable to be confusing, both because 
of the lack of tinctures and because of the indiscriminate distribution of arms 
regardless of their significance. In addition to this the Bawsey coats are inaccurate. 

The three forms of the royal arms have already been discussed. These may well 
be the arms of Henry II who was a benefactor of Castle Acre Priory, where they 
were employed in their first form in the floor of the Chapter House.3 They are 
reversed in every case. The arms of de Toesni and of Beauchamp in three forms 
have also been mentioned. 

None of the remaining shields of arms can be identified with certainty, but several 
experienced people have attempted to interpret them and some tentative attribu- 
tions have been made. Design V (pl. xxrv, v) has a shield bearing three chevrons 
and a small cross at the base, and Percy Mullican, Esq., F.S.A., thinks that it may 
be the old arms of Clare with a crusader’s badge. Designs VI and VII (pl. xxiv, 
vi and vii) are shields bearing arms three crescents and four crescents respectively, 
surmounted by a letter W. The arrangement of the four crescents is incorrect 
heraldry, and because, as has already been mentioned, this design looks like the 
work of blockmaker 3, one may fairly safely assume that it is his own rendering of 
the three crescents, and there is only that to identify. An example of this tile in 
King’s Lynn Museum is labelled arms of Thorpe; another possible attribution is 
de Rie: one Henry de Rie was a benefactor of Castle Acre Priory; and Mr. Millican 
suggests with greater probability William Bateman, bishop of Norwich 1344-55. 
This date is possible and the attribution would explain the W, and it is possible 
that a tile may be found from a site where these arms would be appropriate. It 
may be significant that only the debased form with the four crescents has been 
found at Castle Acre Priory. 

It has been suggested that designs XVI and XVII (pl. xxv, xvi and xvii), which 
are a shield bearing a curious raised grid of lines, might be intended to represent 
the checky coat of the de Warrennes, founders of Castle Acre, but I myself do 
not think that checky would be represented in this way. One shield design X 
(pl. xx1v, x) bearing what appears to be a St. Andrew’s cross has been tentatively 
attributed to de Neville, but the only example known to me is incomplete and 
was also made with a broken stamp. 

Yet another shield appears in two forms. It looks like a representation of lozengy 
gutte or lozengy ermine (design XI) (pl. xxiv, xi). One form is also charged with a 
chevron bearing three martlets, two sinister, one dexter (design XII) (pl. xxv, xii). 
King’s Lynn Museum attributes these arms to William Waynflete, bishop of 


1 Ibid., p. 156. 2 Ibid., p. 139. 3 Ibid., plate facing p. 214. 
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Winchester who died in 1468. Although the date is so late that it is unlikely that 
these are the arms of William Waynflete, the College of Arms think that the tile 
may well be intended to represent lozengy ermine, which was borne with a canton 
by Patten of Warrington, and includes Bishop Waynflete who was a Patten. It is 
therefore possible that an earlier Patten bore the arms without the canton, and that 
these are here represented, but this is conjecture. 


The fused wasters 


Some wasters from the kiln site, now in the Rutland Collection, are particularly 
interesting because they have joined together during firing. They thus demonstrate 
to some extent how the tiles were stacked in the kiln, and also which designs were 
being fired at the same time. The fact that tiles bearing different designs are fused 
together furnishes proof, if proof be needed, that tiles bearing different designs 
were made and fired at the same time.!_ Unfortunately no example of the dated 
tile appears among them. Two designs from the series existing in three forms do 
appear. The arms of England by the second blockmaker are joined to the arms 
bearing four crescents. If we are right in assigning this latter to blockmaker 3, 
then stamps by both 2 and 3 were being used at the same time. The counter relief 
dragon by the first blockmaker occurs in three different coagulations: twice with 
a well-embossed rosette (XLV), and once with a geometric design of four inter- 
secting arcs (LVI). This design also occurs joined to the rosette. These three 
designs are therefore closely linked as contemporary. Two other designs are joined 
together, the triskele by the curvilinear artist (XX XVIII) and an embossed 5-foil 
within a counter relief 5-foil which has already been mentioned as being most 
probably by the same hand (XLI). 

The stacking of the tiles in the kiln for firing seems to have been done in a 
somewhat haphazard manner. Unglazed tiles are normally set on edge for firing, 
having first been dried flat.2 One would expect that glazed tiles would be fired 
flat so that the glaze would spread evenly, but at Bawsey this was not the case at 
least in some instances as is demonstrated by a block of joined wasters illustrated in 
fig. 1, 2. Here as can be seen two tiles are set on edge on a tile lying flat, and two 
others are also set on edge perpendicular to the first two. These were all set with 
spaces between them varying from 0-3 to 0-7 in., and were thus touching nothing 
but the bottom tile. This bottom tile shows marks where a third tile had been 
fired parallel to, and in front of, the two shown on the left of the illustration at (a); 
and it also shows where three further tiles were fired on edge on the right of the 
remaining right-hand tiles with their edges perpendicular to them at (4). The 
upper edges of the right-hand tiles show traces where the edges of three further 
tiles were set on edge across them, at (c). The bottom tile seems not to have been 
one of the 4-in. square decorated tiles but a larger plain tile. This particular com- 


1 Loyd Haberly advanced, as a theory toexplain number required, and that the surplus tiles were 
the wide dissemination of tiles bearing a design sold. 
appropriate only to one particular site, that enough 2 J am indebted for this information to Mr. F. J. 
tiles to fill a kiln had to be made regardless of the Watson of Watson’s Potteries, Wattisfield, Suffolk. 
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plex of tiles was spoilt because the tiles swelled during firing, probably because 

they contained too much moisture, and thus became contiguous to each other 

and were baked together. The temperature of the kiln was also wrong and both 
Jaze and body are over-fired. 

The other group of fused tiles illustrated in fig. 1, 1 shows a simpler arrange- 
ment. Here again the tiles were spoilt and stuck together because they swelled up 
during firing, but they appear to have been stacked more closely than those in 
fig. 1, 2. Some of the trouble is warping caused by the irregular stacking shown 
at (a). In this group the edges shown in the illustration are glazed, whereas the 


Fic. 1 


others are not. This suggests that the tiles were stacked upright standing on these 
edges, which show no signs of having stood on anything else because they were 
raised up by lateral pressure during firing. Both of these groups demonstrate that 
the schemes for stacking were not adhered to rigidly or carried out neatly and 
methodically. 


The connexion with Castle Acre Priory 


In view of the tradition already mentioned connecting the kiln at Bawsey with 
Castle Acre Priory, the relationship between the two must be further examined. 
Unfortunately no facts have come to light, and whether or not the monks of 
Castle Acre did own the kiln at Bawsey is a matter for conjecture. The only men- 
tion I have noted of revenue drawn from Bawsey by the priory of Castle Acre is 
rent from the mill.! On the other hand it is obvious that, whether or not Castle 
Acre Priory owned the tilery, it made use of a very large number of the products 
of the kiln. At least twenty-two, and probably one more, of the Ppt 
recognized designs are known to have been used at Castle Acre. Nine, or possibly 
eleven, of these were used in the Chapter House. The remainder either come from 
other parts of the priory, or their exact find-site is not recorded. 


1 F. Blomefield, Norfolk, viii, 340. 
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The Chapter House 


The pavement of the Chapter House at Castle Acre Priory was uncovered in 
1840, and is carefully described by Bloom in his book published only three years 
later. He writes as follows: 


The area of this apartment having been cleared in the autumn of 1840, a pavement of 
small square tile, about the size of those in the church, but infinitely more finished and varied 
in character, was disclosed. . . . The pavement was very compactly and neatly laid in cement, 
presenting at brief and regular intervals groups of embossed and intaglio tiles, and the inter- 
vening spaces being filled with plain tiles, and all highly glazed. . . . The tiles were arranged 
in distinct groups of four of the same pattern placed in immediate contact with each other, 
and, after an interval, another group of four of another pattern, the several patches consisting 
of an even number of tile, bearing precisely the same device, each patch differing from its 
neighbour. 


He then goes on to describe and illustrate some of the patterns which appeared, 

The spoliation of this pavement or of others like it at Castle Acre seems to have 
begun immediately. The British Museum has Bawsey tiles from Castle Acre 
which were presented by W. H. Taylor, Esq., in 1841, the year after the discovery 
of the pavement (A. 6—15).2 Some of these were still cemented together, but some 
broke apart during the packing and unpacking of 1939-47, and have now been 
cleaned. The arrangement did not appear to be as systematic as is suggested by 
Bloom’s description, if in fact these tiles did come from the Chapter House, 
which is not known. The site is now in the custody of H.M. Ministry of Works, 
and a few small patches of tile in the Chapter House are uncovered. It is possible 
to decipher a few of the designs. 

There are thus nine or possibly fourteen designs known to have been used in 
the floor of the Chapter House alone. It is interesting to notice that not one of 
these is the work of designer 1, with the possible exception of the curvilinear 
triskele, but there are examples of the work of both blockmakers 2 and 3, although 
not of both types of the same design. Of the twelve remaining designs which 
were either used in other parts of the priory or have lost all record of their exact 
find-site, six are the work of blockmaker 1.4 It may also be significant that not 
one of the three tiles known to have been appropriate to other sites has been found 
at Castle Acre, suggesting that the priory ordered its own designs even if it did 
not own the kiln. 

The Castle Acre tiles throw some light on the length of the working life of the 
Bawsey kiln. The products of blockmakers 2 and 3 and of the curvilinear artist 
are all represented in the Chapter House floor, which according to Bloom, and as 
one would expect, was a carefully planned and laid pavement, most probably of 
tiles specially ordered for it. The fused wasters supply additional confirmation 

1 The designs illustrated or described may be 3 J have been able to identify designs: VII, XII, 
identified as: VII, XII, XIV, XVIII, XXI, XVIII, XXI, XXVI, and XXXVIII. 

XXII, and XL. + The following designs by blockmaker 1 have 

2 ‘These tiles are the same as designs: VII, XII, been found at Castle Acre: XIII, XIX, XXXIX, 
XIV, XXI, XXVI, XXVIII, XXXVII, XLVII, LIII, LVII. 

XXXVIII, XL, XLV, and LVI. 
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that the work of blockmakers 2 and 3 were in use at the same time, and that the 
work of the first and second blockmakers was also in use together (XLV and XIX). 

This suggests that blocks made by blockmakers 1, 2, and 3 and the curvilinear 
artist were all in use at the same time. It is known that the life of a wooden stamp 
is very limited, and that copies of blocks had to be made when the originals wore 
out, sometimes before the completion of one large order.! These copies show slight 
variations from the originals. It is interesting to notice that all examples of one 
design of the Bawsey tiles are alike, in other words there was only one stamp of each. 
One may therefore suppose that, where designs exist in three forms, the stamps 
cut by blockmakers 2 and 3 were replacements for those made by blockmaker 1, 
although where there are only designs cut by blockmakers 2 and 3 it is not safe to 
assume that an original cut by blockmaker 1 did necessarily exist. It is, however, 
probable that, when these inferior stamps were cut, blockmaker 1 was no longer 
available. The derivatives of some of the designs were already in use at a time when 
the original blocks of others still survived, and this suggests a limited life for the 
functioning of the Bawsey kiln, with, if we are correct in assigning the dated tile 
to blockmaker 2, a mid-point around 1376. 


Distribution 

The distribution of the known tiles of this series is appended in a separate list 
which is certainly incomplete. It shows very little of note. The greatest number of 
tiles from any one site, other than that of the kiln itself, is from Castle Acre Priory, 
where, as has already been noted, twenty-three of the known fifty-seven designs 
have been found. The vast majority of the known tiles are from sites in East Anglia 
and the region round the Wash. Examples from London are in the Guildhall and 
London Museums. London is a very probable site because of the existence of 
waterborne trade with King’s Lynn. The Victoria and Albert Museum has two 
examples with more questionable provenance. One, an example of the first type 
of the arms of Beauchamp, is said to have come from Lilleshall in Shropshire. This 
tile was part of a large purchase made in 1892 from Mrs. E. Edkins of Bristol, and 
it was with a few other tiles of usual Shropshire line-impressed type. The accuracy 
of the attribution is open to question. The other outlier is an example of design 
XLV, the large embossed rosette, said to have come from North Berwick, and 
acquired by the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1901 with the collections of the 
Jermyn Street Museum, which included other tiles from that site. The attribu- 
tion is open to question but is not impossible, again because of the existence of 
coastal trade. The North Berwick locally produced embossed tiles are thirteenth 
century and of a quality very superior to the Bawsey products, but there is just 
the possibility that tiles might have been purchased for patching or reflooring in 
the later fourteenth century. One cannot, however, base anything on the survival 
of one tile with a site of origin not very well authenticated. The tiles with the 
possible arms of Patten in the collection of King’s Lynn Museum are said to be 
from Romsey Abbey, but the authority for this is lost. Ipswich Museum contains 


' This was the case at Great Malvern Priory during the production of the wall tiles. 
where a block had to be patched and then replaced 
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one example each of designs XX XVIII and LVI (1920-53-44, and 45), both 
said to come from Lyme Regis, but again the authority for the attribution is no 
longer known. Until examples of Bawsey tiles are found in greater numbers in 
sites in other parts of England we may assume that the Bawsey kiln did not sell 
its products except in the hinterland of King’s Lynn and in London. 


Bawsey Tires. DistrisutTion List 


Find site 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” I 843 

” ” 
Barwick, floor of ruined church, 1847. 
Beachamwell. 
North Creake, outside church, 1847. 
Unknown. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” » 843. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 
Lilleshall, Salop (doubtful). 
Rising Castle (original or from kiln site?) 
Snettisham, ruins of chancel. 
Rising Castle (noted by Renaud MS. 207). 
Walpole St. Peter. 
West Acre Priory, excavated 1927. 
Wisbech or Newton church. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” ” ” 

39 ” 184 ad 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” ” 

” ” 184 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” 

Castle Acre Priory.» 

King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 
Rising Castle. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” 

” ” ” 1843. 
Blackborough Priory, Middleton. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 
Unknown. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” I 843 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. 


Present location 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
Unknown. 
B.M. A 24. 
Unknown. 
Norwich, Castle Museum (Fitch Coll.). 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
V. & A. Museum 1107-1892. 
» 84-1933. 
Snettisham church vestry. 
Unknown. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Reburied in situ. 
Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 
24. 1215. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
V. & A. Museum 1033-42-1905. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
In situ. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 


”? 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 

In situ. 


B.M. A 9, 11a, and 12¢ 


IV 
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Design Find site Present location 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 350. 
”» Norwich, Castle Museum. 
” ” V. & A. Museum. 
Unknown. London, Guildhall Museum. 
VIII  Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
IX __ Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
West Acre Priory, excavated 1927. Reburied in situ. 
xX Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
XI Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” ” 1950, 2-3. 
”? ” ” 1843. Rising Castle. 
Brisley church. Brisley, Rectory. 
Croyland Abbey. V. & A. Museum 1109-1892. 
Romsey Abbey (authority unknown). King’s Lynn Museum. 
XII _—Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” ” 1950, 2-3. 
” ” 1843 Rising Castle. 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. In situ. 
om * B.M. A 8. 
” ” ” Norwich, Castle Museum. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. King’s Lynn Museum. 
Rising Castle (Renaud MS. 203). Unknown. 
XIII _Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” 1843. Rising Castle. 
Castle Acre Priory. V. & A. Museum, 1033-42=1905. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. King’s Lynn Museum. 
XIV ___— Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” ” 1950, 2-3. 
” ” 1843. Rising Castle. 
Castle Acre Priory. B.M. A ro. 
” ” ” ” Rutland Coll. B 8, 354- 
a Norwich, Castle Museum. 
London (Forrer, Fliesen Keramik, 1901, fig. 124) Unknown. Forrer’s Coll. rgor. 
XV __ Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” ” 1843. Rising Castle. 
XVI __— Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1843. Rising Castle. 
Snettisham church, ruins of chancel. Snettisham church vestry. 
XVII __Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” 1843. Rising Castle. 
Rising Castle (Renaud MS. 213). Unknown. 
XVIII _Bawsey kiln site, 1928. B.M. Rutland Coll. 
” ” 1843. ” 1950, 2-3. 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. In situ. 
” ” ” B.M. A 16. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 


” ” ” V. & A. Museum 5663-1901. 
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XXIV 


XXV 


XXVI 


XXVII 
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Find site 


Colchester, St. Botolph’s (Clapham, Beeleigh 
abbey). 

Spalding. 

West Dereham. 

Unknown. 


” 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
1843. 
” 
Bexwell church. 
Castle Acre. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” ” 


” ” » (XI 843. 
Rising Castle (Renaud MS. 214). 
Spalding. 
London (Forrer, Fliesen Keramik, 1901, fig. 123) 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. 


” ” 
Unknown. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” ” ” 1928. 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. 
Unknown. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” ” ” 1843. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


Rising Castle. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 
Unknown. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” ” 
I 843 e 
Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. 
Spalding. 
Unknown. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
» 9 1843. 


Brisley church. 


Present location 


Unknown. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 361. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 
Freeman Coll., 1895. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
V. & A. Museum. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
Unknown. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 364. 
Unknown. Forrer Coll. rgor. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
In situ. 
B.M. A 6. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
9 1950, 2-3. 
In situ. 
Norwich, Castle Museum (Fitch Coll.). 
Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
In situ. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 


1950, 2-3. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 


Norwich, Castle Museum (Fitch Coll.). 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
9 1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
In situ. 
Castle Acre Priory, window-sill of 
prior’s cellar. 
B.M. Arr biand 12 di. 
» Rutland Coll. B 8, 362. 


Norwich, Castle Museum (Fitch Coll.). 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 

» Arg. 
Brisley rectory. 


99 9° 
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Find site 


Design 
XXVIII 


XXIX 
XXX 


XXXI 


XXXII 


XXXIII 
XXXIV 


XXXV 


XXXVI 
XXXVII 


XXXVIII 


XXXIX 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
» 1843. 
Castle Acre Priory. 


” 
Unknown.” 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Spalding. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Unknown. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Brisley Church. 
Spalding. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” ” 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Brisley church. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

Brisley church. 
Castle Acre Priory. 
Croyland Abbey. 
Spalding. 

Terrington St. John. 


Cambridge, St. Michael’s. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” ” 


” » XI 843. 


Castle Acre Priory, Chapter House. 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” 


Rising Castle. 
Spalding. 
?Lyme Regis. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” ” ” 1843. 
Castle Acre Priory. 


Present location 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
Castle Acre Priory, window-sill of 
prior’s cellar. 
B.M. Art biiand 12 dii. 

» Rutland Coll. B 8, 349. 
Norwich, Castle Museum (Fitch Coll.). 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 

” ” ” B 8, 355- 

» Rutland Coll. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Brisley Rectory. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 356 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 

1950, 2-3. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
» 1950, 2-3. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
» 1950, 2-3. 

Brisley Rectory. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
Brisley Rectory. 
B.M. A 12 b. 
V. & A. Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 365. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 

1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
In situ. 
Castle Acre prior’s cellar window-sill. 
B.M. A 13. 

» Rutland Coll. B 8, 363. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 363. 
Ipswich Museum 1920=5 3-44. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 

Rising Castle. 

V. & A. Museum. 
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Find site 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” ” ” 
” ” » (I 843. 
Castle Acre Priory. 


” ” ” Chapter House. 


Rising Castle (Renaud MS. 209). 
Unknown. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

Castle Acre Priory. ° 
Rising Castle. 
Unknown. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” ” 


” ” 184 
Bexwell church. 


Castle Acre Priory. 
” ” 
” ” ” 
” 
? North Berwick. 
Spalding. 
Unknown, ?Ely. 
Unknown. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Brisley church. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” ” ” 


” » 1843. 
Bexwell church. 


Castle Acre Priory. 
Unknown. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 

” ” » 843. 
Bexwell church. 
Castle Acre Priory. 
Unknown, ?Ely. 


Present location 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
Castle Acre prior’s cellar window-sill. 
In situ, 184.0, now unknown. 
B.M. A 12a. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
Unknown. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 
B.M. Rutland Coll. 


1950, 2-3. 
V. & A. Museum 1033-43-1905. 
In situ. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Ipswich Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 

Rising Castle. 

Norwich, Castle Museum. 

Castle Acre prior’s cellar window sill. 

Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 
1844 

B.M. A 14. 

Norwich, Castle Museum. 

V. & A. Museum 5665-1901. 

B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 359. 

Ely, Prior Crauden’s Chapel. 

Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 

Rising Castle. 

Brisley Rectory. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 

1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
V. & A. Museum 1033-42-1933. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
Ipswich Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Rising Castle. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 


Ely, ‘Prior Crauden’s Chapel. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
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Design 
XLIX 


L 


LI 


LII 


LIII 


LIV 
LV 


LVI 


LVII 


Find site 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
” 1843. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


Bury St. Edmunds, "Babwell Friary. 


Hempton. 
West Walton. 
Unknown. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
1843. 


King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 


Spalding. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bexwell church. 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” 


Castle Acre Priory. 


King’s Lynn, St. Margaret’s church. 


Rising Castle. 
Spalding. 
Unknown. 

” 


Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 
Rising Castle. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” ” ” ” 


” ” ” 184 » 
Castle Acre Priory. 


King’s Lynn, Blackfriars Priory. 


Rising Castle (Renaud MS. 210). 
Spalding. 

?Lyme Regis. 

Bawsey kiln site, 1928. 


” 184 
Castle Acre Priory. 


Rushford. 


Present location 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 

Rising Castle. 

B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 

Bury St. Edmunds, Moyse’s Hall 
Museum. 

Norwich, Castle Museum. 

B.M. A 25. 

King’s Lynn Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 

Rising Castle. 

King’s Lynn Museum. 

B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 358. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
» 1950, 2-3. 
V. & A. Museum 1033-42-1905. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
In situ. 
Rutland Coll. B 8, 360. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
Ipswich Museum 1920, 53, 36. 
Cambridge Museum of Arch. & Ethn., 
Freeman Coll. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
In situ. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 

1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
B.M. Ars. 

»» Rutland Coll. B 8, 357. 
Norwich, Castle Museum. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
Unknown. 

B.M. Rutland Coll. B 8, 357. 
Ipswich Museum 1920-53-45. 


B.M. Rutland Coll. 
1950, 2-3. 
Rising Castle. 
King’s Lynn Museum. 
V. & A. Museum 1633-42-1905. 
Thetford Museum. 
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SOME ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ALABASTER CARVINGS 
IN ITALY 


By W. L. Hitpsureu, F.S.A. 


THERE are, or at least are known formerly to have been, in Italy a somewhat 
surprising number of alabaster carvings produced in medieval England, some of 
them in their original gaily-painted frameworks, in churches or in museums; 
others, detached from their initial wooden supports and now more or less isolated, 
preserved in public museums or in private collections. How and when these 
carvings came to be in Italy would seem to have remained as yet almost uninvesti- 
gated, although examination of contemporary archives concerned with Italian 
churches in which English alabasters exist, or from which it is known that they 
have been removed, might well bring to light information of signal importance to 
historians of the once vigorous English alabaster industry. Despite the abundance 
of surviving English alabaster carvings—they may well number some thousands— 
it is to only a minute percentage of them that we are able to assign with reasonable 
certainty a date more than broadly approximate; or, at least for those carved after 
about 1400, with more than moderate assurance the locality responsible for their 
production. Although records there are, some foreign but for the most part 
English, of matters connected with the English alabaster industry, co-ordination 
between individual carvings and the documentary evidence is almost completely 
lacking. While there is strong probability that some of the English alabasters in 
Italy reached there as refugees expelled from England, or smuggled out, because 
of the religious disturbances resulting from the English Reformation, it would 
appear correspondingly probable that many of them passed to Italy in the ordinary 
course of trade, as seems indeed to have been the case with the St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and their two accompanying alabaster carvings, cited infra. Most of the 
English alabasters still in Italy or recorded as having come from there are pre- 
sumably attributable to the fifteenth century. I think it by no means unlikely that 
examination of Italian ecclesiastical records could in at least some cases inform 
us where those alabasters had been purchased, when and whence they were 
shipped, by or through whom they were presented, and perhaps of other matters 
of interest in connexion with the English alabaster industry. 

In 1910, the year in which the Society of Antiquaries held their notable exhibi- 
tion of English alabaster carvings,’ Papini published a lengthy article illustrating 
and describing a number of complete English alabaster altarpieces in Italy. 
These included the ‘Passion’ altarpieces at Naples (fig. 4)3 and Ferrara (fig. 3), 
the one showing incidents of the story of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Pisa (fig. 2), 


1 Cf. Illustrated Catalogue English Medieval 2 R. Papini, ‘Politicci d’Alabastro’, in L’ Arte, 
Alabaster Work, 1910, Society of Antiquaries of xiii, 202-13. 
London, 1910. 3 Also in [//ustrated Cat., cit., pl. 1. 
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and four tables, framed together, in the Palazzo Bianco at Genoa.! From Genoa 
came Dr. Philip Nelson’s three tables (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum) 
representing incidents in the story of St. John Baptist (‘Beheading’, ‘Burial’, 
‘Burning of the Bones’), which Nelson suggested might have come from a reredos 
in Genoa Cathedral, where notable relics of St. John are preserved.2, Elsewhere, 
Papini illustrated and described three tables, from a ‘Passion’ reredos, in the 
Bagatti-Valsecchi Collection, at Milan; a fragmentary table of the ‘Betrayal of our 
Lord’ in the Museo Civico (Castello Sforcesco), in that same city; and an incomplete 
(and somewhat puzzling) ‘St. John’s Head’ table in a painted wooden housing in 
the Galleria Borromeo.3 

Formerly in the Church of Santa Caterina, at Venice, and now in the Ca d’Oro, 
are the tables of an altarpiece—five scenes from the story of St. Catherine and two 
terminal tables representing respectively St. Mary Magdalen and St. Dorothy— 
and two intact canopies (one normal, the other half-width), together with much 
of the original wooden framework.* Also at Venice, in the little museum of the 
Seminario of Santa Maria delle Salute, is an embattled table of the ‘Scourging of 
our Lord’, approximately 144 x 94 in. Itis of a usual type, with three torturers armed 
with scourges, and a fourth man, wearing a cap, in the upper right-hand corner. Al- 
though its surface is much corroded, it still retains considerable applied pigmentation. 

The Turin Museo Civico acquired, in 1953, a table of the ‘Coronation of our 
Lady’ by the Holy Trinity, of a usual type. The Virgin is seated, her open hands 
raised before her, her triple crown touched by the Hands of the Father and the 
Son, with its summit touched by the head of the (now missing) Dove. The First 
and Second Persons are seated, each supported by a little platform below which 
sits an angel musician. The table is very closely similar to one illustrated in Antig. 
Journ. x (1930), pl. v1, which almost certainly was produced in the same work- 
shop, except that in that table the Third Person is represented in human form. 

The Museo Civico at Catania has an English alabaster table (15 x 94 in.) of 
the ‘Crucifixion of our Lord’,5 the only medieval English alabaster which I recall 
recorded as being preserved in Sicily. 

In the sacristy of the parish church of Santa Maria at Majori, in the Province 
of Salerno, Campania, in Southern Italy, is a well-preserved English alabaster 
altarpiece, in triptych form, of the ‘Five Joys of the Virgin Mary’ (pl. xxrx),® which 
in 1950 was exhibited at Naples.” It is almost 7 ft. in length; its present height 

’ Reproduced also by Nelson in Archaeol. 6 From neg. 5564, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie 
Fourn. \xxiv (1917), pl. x11. di Napoli; reproduced by courtesy of that bureau 


Cf. Nelson, in Archaeol. Fourn. \xxxiii (1929), 
331. 

3 Cf. “Tre sculture inglese . . . a Milano’, in 
Rassegna d’ Arte, xii (1912), 160 f. 

* Reproduced by P. Biver, in Archaeol. Fourn. 
Ixvii (1910), pl. 2; and by Nelson, in Trans. Hist. 
Soc. Lancs. and Ches. \xxii (1920), pl. facing p. 52. 

5 Cf. short note, accompanied by two plates, by 
Stefano Bottari, ‘Un alabastro inglese nel Museo 
Civico di Catania’, in Siculorum Gymnasium, 
(Universita di Catania), January—June, 1949. 


and of the Superintendent of Monuments and 
Galleries for Campania. I owe my notice of this, 
and the therewith accompanying information, to 
our Fellow J. B. Ward Perkins, Director of the 
British School at Rome. 

7 Cf. Sculture lignee nella Campania: Catalogo 
della Mostra, by P. Bologna and R. Causa, with 
preface by B. Molajoli, Naples, 1950. Fig. 20, 
accompanying the relative text, reproduces the 
tables of the ‘Assumption’, the ‘Coronation’, and 
‘St. James’. 
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is about 28 in. Its five scenic panels represent the ‘Annunciation’, the ‘Adoration 
of the Kings’, the ‘Resurrection of our Lord’, the ‘Assumption of our Lady’, and 
the ‘Coronation of our Lady’; at its ends are tables representing respectively ‘St, 
Margaret’ and ‘St. James the Great’—who displays, on his inner garment, four 
small whelk-shells serving, as in many medieval English alabaster images of St. 
James, as identificatory emblems.' These tables, whose carvings are still sharp, 
retain much of their original applied pigmentation, and are intact save for some 
small and unimportant details; of their original traceried headings, those for the 
tall central ‘Resurrection’ and for the ‘St. Margaret’ are missing. Below each 
table is painted, on the wooden framing, the title of its subject. 

Except in the table of the ‘Adoration of the Kings’, the arrangements of the 
participants in the scenes are, respectively, virtually duplicated in many other 
examples—even in those of sets differently composed and clearly carved by other 
hands.? In the ‘Adoration’ table there should be noted, besides the unusual dis- 
position of the figures, an exceptional—although not unique—detail in the showing 
of the head of the Ass twisted upward, so that it may pull fodder from the rack 
above.3 It is, therefore, of some considerable significance that the tables’ traceried 
headings—not, as are the headings of the embattled tables in the Los Angeles 
Museum (cf. n. 3 infra), integral with the scenic portions, but detachable—are 
practically identical in design with those of the tables composing the altarpieces 
at Pisa,t at Kermaria (Brittany),5 at Avilés (Spain),6 at Ecaquelon (Eure),’ at 
Saint-Avit-les-Guespiéres (Eure et Loire),8 at Santiago de Compostela,? at Véjrum 
(Denmark),!° and in the Ca d’Oro at Venice."! Thus is suggested that, despite the 
differences between the tables of the Majori reredos and those of the other rere- 
doses cited, it was produced, if perhaps not in the same workshop, at least in a 
workshop in some way closely associated with the workshop(s) in which they were 
made.!2 


1 Cf. ‘Iconographical Peculiarities in English 
Medieval Alabaster Carvings’, in Fo/k-Lore, xliv 
(1933), pp- 130 ff. 


County Museum (cf. W. R. Valentiner, Gothic and 
Renaissance Sculpture . . . Los Angeles County 
Museum, Los Angeles, 1951, no. 10; and The Con- 


2 An altarpiece formerly—but, I have been told, 
no longer—at Avilés, in Spain (cf. Aatig. Fourn. 
xxiv (1944), pl. x1 and pp. 31 ff.) is as a whole 
closely similar to the Majori one, having the same 
scenes, with (except in the, both at Majori and at 
Avilés, unusual presentation of the ‘Adoration of 
the Kings’) the participants arranged in the same 
ways, with the same form of headings (cf. infra), 
and with the same inscriptions, in virtually identical 
lettering, painted below the tables. The Avilés 
altarpiece has, however, ‘St. Catherine’ at the 
beginning, instead of the Majori ‘St. Margaret’, 
and ‘St. Margaret’ at the end instead of the Majori 
‘St. James’. 

3 The Ass is similarly portrayed in a ‘Nativity’ 
table at Daroca, in Spain; cf. Hildburgh, in 
F.B.A.A., 31d Ser., xvii (1954), pl. V a and p. 12. 
Also in an embattled ‘Nativity’ in the Los Angeles 


moisseur, CXxX (1955), p. 10, and pp. 108 f.). 

4 Papini, ‘Politicci d’Alabastro’, fig. 2. 

5 E. S. Prior and Arthur Gardner, Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture in England, Cambridge, 1912, 
fig. $79. 6 Cf. n. 2 supra. 

7 L. Maceron, Le retable d’Ecaquelon, Paris, 
1947, giving many photographs of details; Biver, 
op. cit. pl. 11, 3; Nelson, in Trams. Hist. Soc. 
Lancs. and Ches. \xxii, pl. facing p. 50. 

8 Biver, /oc. cit., pls. v, vi; Nelson, /oc. cit., pl. 
facing p. 55. 

9 Antig. Fourn. vi (1926), pls. xii, XLII. 

10 Nelson, in Archaeol. Fourn. lxxvii (1920), pls. 
Iv, 2 and vI, I. 

11 Cf. p. 183 supra. 

12 The two-tiered reredos at La Celle (Prior and 
Gardner, op. cit., fig. 537; Illustrated Cat., City 
fig. 16) has headings only slightly different. 
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English alabaster altarpiece in the church of Santa Maria, at Majori, Southern Italy 
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a. St. Peter &. St. Paul 


English alabastar carvings, c. 1382 in the church of Santa Croce in 


Gerusalemme, Rome 
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An interesting detail of the Majori altarpiece is a block, which looks to be of 
painted wood (i.e. not of alabaster), below the ‘Resurrection’ table. The presum- 
able importance of this block, which seems clearly not to have formed an original 
part of the altarpiece, is that along its upper edge are two lines, staggered with 
respect to each other, of long rectangles which appear to be the result of a mis- 
conceived attempt to represent battlementing, while below these lines is a line of 
four-lobed forms, identical with each other, seemingly meant to represent tracery: 
that is, the block looks as if made in replacement of an alabaster plinth—fragile in 
construction and easily broken—having an embattled upper edge below which 
was openwork tracery. Plinths of that kind accompany the tables of the group at 
Daroca, the ‘Nativity’ of which includes the rare detail, referred to supra (p. 184, 
n. 3), of the Ass with head twisted upward, and also two tables—one a tall ‘Tree 
of Jesse’, the other an ‘Annunciation’ from the same reredos—formerly in the 
George Grey Barnard Collection and now in the Pennsylvania Museum.! In view 
of the rarity of plinths of that sort—I do not recall others than the ones I have 
cited—it is worth observing the close iconographical similarities between the 
Barnard ‘Annunciation’ and the ‘Annunciation’ of the Majori reredos, and the 
exceptional (in English alabaster carvings) detail of the Ass pulling down fodder 
from the rack above in both the Daroca ‘Nativity’ and the Majori one. Thus it 
would seem reasonably probable that originally the central ‘Resurrection’ of the 
Majori altarpiece rested upon (or possibly included) a traceried plinth whose upper 
edge was embattled, bringing, in a fashion quite customary in the English alabaster 
reredoses, the top of the ‘Resurrection’ well above the tops of its companion 
tables, and that for some reason—plausibly irreparable injury to the fragile tracery 
—the original plinth was replaced by a wooden substitute. Should that have been 
so, the Majori reredos may properly be admitted to the short list of English 
alabaster reredoses fitted with embattled traceried plinths. 

The two fine flat-backed alabaster images of St. Peter and St. Paul reproduced 
in pl. xxx, a and 4,2 stand respectively to left and to right of the Gregorian altar 
in the Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, in Rome. They are, for English 
alabaster carvings, exceptionally tall, their heights (including their shallow plinths) 
being approximately 464 in. The images are without backgrounds or architectural 
features. Their eyes are simulated by the rounded protuberances to which vivify- 
ing details were added by pigment, usual in the English alabasterman’s religious 
carvings.3 The treatment of the drapery, delicately executed in somewhat flattish 
relief, recalls that of the drapery in a (fragmentary) group of five tables surviving 
from an uncommonly large ‘Passion’ altarpiece, brought from Bordeaux some 
years ago and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum;* but the treatment of the 
faces, exceptionally realistically modelled and markedly severe, is distinctly 

™ Cf. M. Weinberger, Te George Grey Barnard Middeldorf’s “'wo English Alabaster Statuettes in 
Collection, New York, 1941, pl. xxx1, nos. 108, Rome’, in Art in America, xvi (1927-8), 201. 

107. 3 Of the contemporary alabaster images of 

2 From photographs obtained for me by Mr. analogous dimensions, a goodly proportion, however, 
John Pope-Hennessey. Reproductions also in S. had the details of their eyes carved naturalistically. 
Ortolani’s §. Croce in Gerusalemme (in the Series 4 Cf. Burlington Magazine, xliv (1925), 307 £.; 
‘Le chiese di Roma’), Rome, fig. 16; andin Ulrich Art Bulletin, xxxii (1950), pp. 18 f. and figs. 23-26. 
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different. Peter, who with his left hand supports an image of the Church, below 
which hangs a great key, and with his right makes a gesture of benediction, is 
clean-shaven, with little gobbets of hair hanging at either side of his face and 
showing below the edge of his mitre. Paul, holding a book in his left hand anda 
great sword with his right, wears a noble spirally-curled beard supplemented by a 
tiny goatee and a slender drooping moustache tightly curled; his customary 
baldness is relieved by a small circular patch of hair on the top of his head. Ortolani 
informs us (oP. cit., p. 56) that there are traces of red and of black pigment on the 
garments, and of gold on the beards and the hair. 

These two carvings are of outstanding importance to us, not alone because of 
their physical distinctions—their exceptional size, their distinguished style, the 
uncommonly fine quality of their execution, and the way in which their lineaments 
have been carved—but even more because they would seem to be numberable 
among the exceedingly few surviving alabaster examples, of the English reredos- 
makers’ art, for which documentary evidence can provide a closely approximate 
date. 

In 1382 the Collector of His Holiness the Pope received a licence to export 
from Southampton three large English alabaster images—one of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, another of St. Peter, and the third of St. Paul—together with a 
smaller image of the Holy Trinity and some miscellaneous unrelated items.! There 
appear to be good reasons for presuming that the two images reproduced in pl. xxx, 
a and 4, are the St. Peter and St. Paul in question; their quality and their dimen- 
sions would have well fitted them for Papal favour, and their style well accords 
with that of the Victoria and Albert Museum’s five tables (cf. supra) brought from 
Bordeaux, for which I have suggested—but on evidence unrelated to the images 
in Santa Croce—a date about 1375-85. Although I have no information as to 
how or when the images came to be in their present home, I think we legitimately 
may hazard a surmise that it was in connexion with the restoration of the Basilica, 
begun by Urban V in 1370, after it had fallen into disrepair during the Papal 
move to Avignon. Through two members of the Orsini family, Nicold Count of 
Nola and Napoleone Count of Mompello, the Pope had received a sum of 3,000 
gold florins; and this he applied to the restoration of the Monastery, in which he 
installed Carthusians.? As presumably it was during the renovation of Santa Croce 
that the two images reached Rome—perhaps even were imported with a view to 
utilizing them in that church—it would seem not unlikely that they were the very 
ones which are shown in our pl. xxx. I can recall no hint of what became of the 
other two images; I think, nevertheless, that a search through the sculptured 
imagery gracing the churches of the Eternal City perhaps might disclose their 
present whereabouts. 

1 Cf. Rymer, Foedera, av. 1382. An. 5, 2 Cf. Ortolani, op. cit., p. 16. 
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EXCAVATION OF A HOMESTEAD OF THE ROMAN ERA 
AT HALANGY DOWN, ST. MARY’S, ISLES OF SCILLY, 1950 


By Paut AsHBEE 

1. Introduction 

Hatancy Down (fig. 1) is the lower precipitous slope of the decline from Telegraph 
Hill (Ordnance Survey B.M. 166. 3 ft.) to the sea at Halangy Porth and Point. 
Halangy Down and the earlier chambered tomb upon the crest are often referred 
to locally as ‘Bants Carn’. The true ‘Bants Carn’ is a considerable rock outcrop 
dominating Halangy Point. This escarpment faces Crow Sound, which separates 
the north-west part of St. Mary’s from the neighbouring island of Tresco. The 
hill-side is sheltered by the mass of Telegraph Hill from inclement weather from 
the north-east and east, but is fully exposed to the south-west and west. 

The existence of an ancient village site here has long been known in the islands. 
At the close of the last century, the late Alexander Gibson cleared away the under- 
brush from one of the more prominent huts and made a photographic record of 
its construction.! Shortly after, the late G. Bonsor, of Mairena del Alcor, near 
Seville, in addition to excavating the chambered tomb, noted a considerable midden 
together with traces of prehistoric occupation exposed in the cliffs of Halangy 
Porth just below the village site.2 Dr. H. O’Neill Hencken noted Bonsor’s de- 
scription of the midden, and, as nothing was known at the time of the material 
culture of the ‘village’, he associated the two.3 

Fieldwork by the late Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, then Chief Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, during 1947-8, and by the writer at the end of 1949, showed that 
this village consisted of about eleven apparently isolated huts, together with a sys- 
tem of paths and garden plots. Much clearance and excavation will be necessary 
before a complete plan can be made. 

The 1950 excavation was conducted by the Ministry of Works, who have 
recently taken guardianship of the village site and chambered tomb from the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and was under the supervision of the writer. The selected 
hut is situated almost halfway between the crest of the slope and the farm track at 
the foot. 

Doubtless on account of its size and prominence it had been partially excavated 
twenty-one years before, in 1929. No written record of this operation was avail- 
able. The trenches of this excavation were clearly visible in 1950. A narrow trench 
followed and exposed the internal wall face, while a further sinuous exploratory 
trench had exposed the entire length of a stone-lined drain. A further small 
trench, which scarcely went below the humus in the hut interior, may or may not 
be attributable to the 1929 excavators. 

This excavation destroyed the record of the relationship of internal features to 
the hut wall, but, as one of the primary objects of the present excavation was 

A photograph kindly shown to the writer by 2 Antig. Fourn. xiii, 14-17. 

Mr. J. Gibson of Hughtown. 3 Hencken, Arch. Corn. and Scilly (1932), 30. 
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evidence regarding the date of the village, this previously disturbed hut was 
selected. As will be seen below, such evidence was obtained. The present where- 
abouts of finds made during the 1929 investigation is unknown, but the lower 
stone of a quern has been indicated to me as being from this hut. 


2. Local geology and environment 


The geological solid is granite; indeed the Isles of Scilly are entirely granite 
and the products of weathered granite. The lower _— of Halangy Down 
appear to be of rubbly hill-wash, termed ‘head’ by H.M. Geological Survey. 
Above the ‘head’ is a thick, apparently ferruginous, concretion termed locally, 
and in Cornwall, the ‘rabb’, probably the ‘B’ horizon. Above this, in turn, is a 
light leached soil, and finally humus. This profile appears to represent the pro- 
cesses of podsolization. The hard surface of the rabb carried the lower courses of 
the uphill, and the exterior courses of the downhill, walls of the hut, and internal 
features had been cut into it. 

Vegetation is at present a considerable growth of fern and furze, but during the 
last century the area was considered as rough pasture. The decay of this vegetation 
has resulted in the formation above the humus of a rotted vegetable matted layer 
of almost peat-like consistency. 


3. The structures explored 


(a) General considerations. In plan (fig. 2; pl. xxx1, a) the hut was an oval with a 
smaller room built partially into the thickness of the wall on the northern side. 
The slope of the hill-side had to be contended with by the builders (Section, 
fig. 3); consequently, the hut floor lay partly below and partly above the estimated 
original ground-level. Upon the uphill side, the wall exposed by the previous 
excavator was standing to a height of about 2 ft. 6 in. This wall had been built 
after preliminary excavation into the hill-side, the principle being that of a retaining 
wall. The downhill wall was standing to a height of about 1 ft. 6 in. on the interior 
side. After excavation, the exterior side of this wall was found to be in existence 
to a height of almost 5 ft. above the rabb upon which it was set. Flanking the 
exterior side of this downhill wall was a roughly cobbled platform, demarcated, 
and in part supported, by a stone kerb. 

The entrance had apparently, after the initial hut construction, been elaborated 
by the addition of an annexe (fig. 2), the wall of which joins the main hut wall 
with a straight joint. 

No internal or external post holes were met with, but a dished granite slab (not 
found iz situ) and hollows in the rabb may well have housed the butts of roof 
supports. 

The hut interior before excavation was choked with rubble, some of the rocks 
being of considerable size. Many of the larger blocks bore the distinctive traces 
of recent stone cutting. It would seem that the site had, during the last century, 
been a source of building stone. Thus it is not certain how much of this rubble 
belonged to this hut, and how much had been brought from other huts close by. 
It is, therefore, not shown on the section (fig. 3). 
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(2) The masonry. This consisted of selected blocks of granite. Superficial 
inspection conveyed, in places, the impression of prepared blocks, but upon closer 
examination it became clear that a careful policy of deliberate selection had been 
followed (pl. xxx1, 4). It cannot be said that any particular technique of dry stone 
walling had been adhered to. However, there appears to be usage of lighter 


SECTIONS SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF HUT ON HILLSIDE : 
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Fic. 3. Sections 


material for the construction of the uphill side of the main room internal wall. In 
the smaller compartment, although upon the northern side the lower courses only 
remain, construction appears to have been uniformly massive. In the main, material 
had been selected for its rectangularity. 

The principles of dry stone construction that can be observed are: (a) ‘breakage’ 
of joints wherever possible, (4) panels, formed by massive boulders, the space 
between being filled up with lighter work, (c) massive ‘grounders’ which would 
presumably have carried lighter work. 

The exterior face of the downhill wall (pl. xxx, 2) was found to be of the last 
category, one of the grounders here being a massive block, 6 ft. in length, 3 ft. 
in height, and, as far as could be ascertained, of proportionate thickness. The 
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resulting wall was built with a slight uphill batter. Such massive construction is 
quite understandable, on account of the great weight borne by the lower courses 
of the downhill wall. A considerable section of the downhill wall was intact, but 
on the north-west side the exterior face had fallen away. 

Rubble had not in any instance been used as a filling between the backs of the 
wall facing-stones; the original filling must have been soil or turf. When dry it 
was of uniform, stoneless, texture, riddled with fern and furze roots, which had 
destroyed all trace of its original character. 

The entrance from the main to the smaller chamber was flanked by slender 
selected orthostats, shown solid black on the plan. The main entrance had been 
defined by two massive tabular blocks. 

Traces of ‘mortar’ were observed between some of the stones of the main and 
smaller chambers. More was observed adhering to some of the stones in the fallen 
rubble from the bifacial lower wall. This ‘mortar’ is a local clay, which was used 
in house walls almost down to recent times, and is also found in the chambered 
tombs of the islands. 

(c) The floors. Part of the floor of the main room and the whole floor of the 
smaller room was of rammed, sandy, ‘mortar’. On the upper side of the hut 
interior, the floor was the surface of the rabb. A level had been obtained by 
infilling with soil against the inner side of the external face of the downhill wall, 
and then, after the construction of the inner face of this wall, by flooring with this 
mortar. Much of the evidence for the final stage of this sequence had been de- 
stroyed by the 1929 excavation, but the mortar floor and internal wall coincided 
in the smaller room; so similar construction may be presumed in the main room. 
On the north-western side of the hut floor, much of the original surface had been 
destroyed by burrowing rabbits. The soil below the floor was explored where the 
stability of the structure was not impaired; it was sterile, with the exception of a 
cherty flake and a spindle whorl from the disturbed area. Where the surface of 
the rabb was the floor, a number of small boulders had been left in situ. 

(d) The drainage system. Drain II and part of drain Ia had been discovered, the 
former cleared, and part of the latter destroyed, by the 1929 excavations. However, 
it was possible to explore one open and one covered drain, the latter being the 
intact part of drain Ia. The open drain (I) began at a hollow of an average depth 
of 8 in. which was shallower at the sides, cut into the rabb at the base of the uphill 
interior wall. The object of the cut hollow appears to have been water conserva- 
tion, as its outfall was controlled by a blocking stone which ensured that there 
was a constant depth of water in the tank or hollow. From here a drain fell away 
towards the north-western part of the hut. This drain was sealed and filled by 
dark occupation soil which covered the mortar floors, and had, when cleared, no 
cover stones. On account of its filling it may well have been out of use at a later 
stage of the occupation. The efficiency of the tank as a water conservation device, 
and its drain for conducting overflow, was demonstrated during the frequent 
heavy rain encountered during the excavation. 

Drain Ia, the covered drain, was choked with fine grade, dark, greasy, silt, 
which contained a spindle whorl. It was thought at first to be a continuation of 
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drain I. There is doubt as to whether its object was to conduct water in or out. 
The short length which was discovered intact was insufficient to determine the 
general fall of the drain. It was, however, set at a slightly higher level than drain I, 
which should preclude its being part of the same system. The covered length and 
its partially destroyed continuation southwards ended in a small, stone-lined sump 
just outside the entrance to the main chamber. This short length of intact drain 
had cover slabs carefully separated by small ‘trig’ stones; the sides were similar, 
light, selected slabs. 

Drain II, which had been exposed, and, so I have been informed, had its cap- 
stones removed in 1929, began at its internal end with two small slabs on edge in 
inverted V-form. It fell towards the southern side of the main entrance. Un- 
fortunately, without dismantling a greater part of the entrance, its precise termina- 
tion could not be determined. The possibility that it was connected to a communal 
drain for the village, or part of it, requires further investigation. 

The function of drain II appears to have been internal drainage. The hollow 
close by its internal end does not appear to be directly connected with it, but the 
floor fell towards it, and, if the water in it rose above a certain depth, it would 
find its way into drain II. 

The method of construction of all drains appears to have been by cutting a 
slot in the rabb or the made-up earth floor, then lining it with slabs, and covering 
it, if so desired, with more slabs. A stone bottom does not appear to have been 
deemed necessary. Drain I, which was, when found, not covered in, could weil 
= been covered by wood, which would have left little trace in Scillonian 
soils. 

(e) The smaller chamber (fig. 2; pl. xxx, 4). This was cleared to floor-level, and 
a slight, dark, occupation layer above this was completely sterile. The made-up 
floor was, as in the main chamber, rammed yellow ‘mortar’, coinciding with the 
wall stones at the edges, and partially concealing their lower ends. 

As the 1929 excavation trench cut this floor across the entrance, it was possible 
to examine the floor substructure in section. The rabb at this point was uneven 
and contained several considerable boulders, and fell away rather steeply towards 
the north-east. A level surface of soil and small stones had been put down and upon 
this the yellow sandy ‘mortar’; it appears that the two materials had then been 
rammed together. The resultant floor was quite hard when dry and freshly 
cleared, and was quite wear-resistant to light footwear. Upon exposure to rain it 
tended to soften and crumble. 

(f) Roofing. A slab of granite was found (not ix situ), in which a ay ce circular 
depression had been pecked, 6 in. in diameter and 1 in. deep. Its function may 
well have been to house the butt of one of the main roof supports. Small depressions 
in the rabb may well have housed post butts; on the other hand they could repre- 
sent the clearance of inconvenient stones. It was thought possible at the time of 
excavation that the smaller chamber could have been covered by a stone corbelled 
roof, but, even allowing for the depredations of stone cutters, the character and 
quantity of the lower debris does not lend support to such a supposition. No post 
holes were noted in the outer entrance annexe. 
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(g) The main entrance. The main entrance had been flanked by two large tabular 
granite blocks. Upon the north-western side the block was in situ (solid black on 
the plan), but the corresponding block upon the other side had been the prey of 
stone cutters, and was found close by cut into three pieces. The flanking stone in 
situ had fallen slightly inwards across the entrance in antiquity, and a small stone 
had been slipped behind it to fill the resultant gap between the stone and the wall 
masonry. 

Upon the other corresponding side, whence the destroyed flanking stone had 
been removed, a ‘pack of cards’ arrangement of small flat slabs had wedged it to 
its requisite height. The internal masonry corner had here been finished by a 
slender orthostat. 

(h) Interior large boulder. The large boulder in the northern half of the main 
chamber appeared to be a natural boulder ix situ as it protruded from the rabb. 
Use had been made of one side, as a deflecting surface for an apparent change of 
direction of drain I. 

(i) The exterior platform. Below the downhill wall was an area demarcated by a 
stone kerb. It was, as far as could be ascertained, entered from the north-western 
end. At the other end it runs out of the excavated area and appears to return to 
the annexe wall. Here it had been built up into a platform to compensate for the 
steeply descending slope. This point was ascertained by undergrowth clearance. 

The area enclosed by this kerb was paved with cobbles of an average size, 
7x9 in. Some slight signs of wear were observable at a point close by the kerb. 

These cobbles were sealed by a layer of dark greasy soil, which was heavily 
charcoal flecked and contained several sherds of pottery. Some small spongy 
unidentifiable bone fragments were also present. Burned granite fragments and 
some iron slag complete the inventory from this layer. 

(j) No trace of a hearth was found in the hut, or anywhere in the excavated 
area. An acquaintance of the 1929 excavator volunteered information to the effect 
that a hearth was then discovered against the uphill wall. The unexcavated part 
of this area was closely scrutinized, but no traces of burning were found. 


Tue Finps 
(a) Pottery 

In addition to the rim and base sherds enumerated below there were many sherds which 
exhibited the characteristics of neither rim or base. Of these, a total of 25, 12 (which includes 
some several minute fragments) contained the crystalline gritting which is considered to be 
characteristic of the West Country. Of the 31 potsherds discovered during the excavation, 16 
were from the interior floor, 13 from the exterior yard, 2 unstratified, and 1 came from between 
the flagstones at the entrance. These sherds collectively confirm the dating evidence provided 
by the rims, but none is large enough or individual enough to warrant illustration. 

1. Fragments of a jar or cooking pot with everted rim. Slightly abraded upon the interior 
of one of the two sherds, the other retains traces of a dark slip. They are both from the hut 
floor, the first from quadrant C, the second from quadrant A. Similar rims have been met with 
at Chysauster.! Probably early second century a.p. 


1 Archaeologia, \xxxiii, 265, no. 20. 
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2. Fragment of a bowl with convex sides and flange below the rim. Finely gritted buff paste 
with black applied slip. A similar sherd is known from Porthmeor 76." It is said to occur in 
the New Forest Kilns. From external yard. Fourth century a.p. 

3. Fragment of jar or cooking pot with slightly everted rim. Buff paste, slightly gritted, 
black applied slip upon the exterior, interior plain grey colour. See Chysauster.3 Possibly 
second century A.D. From surface of exterior yard. 

4. Fragment of a bowl with oblique straight sides and a flange below the rim. Fine buff to 
brown gritted paste with black slip, abraded upon the interior side. Fourth century a.p. From 
the North Baulk. Unstratified. 


Fic. 4. Roman Pottery from the Halangy Down homestead (}) 


5. Slightly abraded fragment of bowl with oblique straight side and a flange below the rim. 
Fine gritted brown paste with a black applied slip. See Porthmeor* and Richborough.$ Fourth 
century A.D. From occupation soil above floor. 

6. Base fragment of thick heavily gritted paste with red slip upon exterior; dark interior. 
From exterior yard. 

7. Base fragment of finely gritted hard buff paste, slightly abraded, with traces of dark applied 


slip on the exterior. From hut interior. 


(4) Small Objects (fig. 5) 

1. Half of a spindle whorl of soft, bright red pottery, containing fine quality grits from dis- 
turbed area. 

2. Spindle whorl of buff slate, bevelled on the surviving edge. The longitudinal axis of this 
whorl coincides with a flaw along the plane of cleavage of the material, and consequently part 
has broken away. From the infilling of drain Ia. 

3. Disc of grey slate. The edges are bevelled, and the perforations are three in number, 
with an incipient fourth. A similar button (?) is known from Castle Dore.® From the hut 
interior. 


(c) Flint and Quartz 


The assemblage of flint and quartz artifacts has been examined by Mr. A. D. Lacaille, M.A., 
F.S.A., of the Welcome Historical Medical Museum and the comments below are his, occa- 
sioned by an examination of the series, for which the writer is most grateful. 


' Hirst, Porthmeor Report 76 (F. Roy. Inst. 3 Op. cit. 269, no. 5. 
Cornwall, xxiv, App. II). 4 Op. cit. 76. 

2 Sloden in Sumner, Excav. in New Forest 5 Richborough, i, 122. 
Pottery Sites, pl. xiv, 173 XXX, 25. © Castle Dore Report, fig. 133. 
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(i) Flint (fig. 6) 


A quantity of flint was recovered from the occupation layer on the mortar floor of the hut. 
There were fourteen fragments in all. Of these, six were unworked or naturally fractured 
pebbles, possibly collected as raw material, four were naturally fractured fragments, whilst four 
more showed signs of human workmanship. Of the latter four, only one appears to be of especial 
significance. 

1. Chert blade, one edge blunted by steep trimming. From the disturbed area. 

(ii) Quartz (fig. 6) 

2. This object had been scarred by concussion, possibly in drifts. The bruises over one 
small area, I think, result from wear brought about by use as a hammer-stone. 

3. This is a type of object I have met with at very many sites where quartz served for impro- 
vised tools. In my opinion, this cobble was a general purpose implement-chopper, scraper, what 


Fic. 5. 1, 2, Whorls; 3, ‘Button’: from the Homestead (4) 


you will, and one place shows bruising as from use as a pounder or hammer. The sloping face 
shows very clearly a number of flake scars. Of course, these scars are not so easy to discern as ona 
comparable ‘outil d’accommodation’ of flint. However, one can discern the points of percussion 
along the edges, for these points are always indicated by niches or crenellations. Such are particu- 
larly evident in this specimen. 

4. I cannot describe this as a tool, and I distrust the bruising. It has, however, very definitely 
been flaked, but whether to obtain flakes or to impart a sharp edge to a lump I cannot say. 
Technically the specimen is a core. One can see where the blows were struck, and very clearly 
trace the ridges of each flake-bed which results from the flaking process. 

5. This pebble has very definitely been bifacially flaked at one end. The implement is, I 
believe, to be regarded as a sort of adze, though it could have served asa scraper. However, I am 
inclined to think that it is the same kind of crude tool as has been found at many sites on the 
west coast of Scotland and the Isles from Kintyre to Skye and the Inner Hebrides, and also at 
Valtos in Lewis, where I have seen identical objects in ruins of ‘Broch Age’. The type is also 
very common in late Mesolithic industries, and I think that it served as a kind of general purpose 
tool in areas where good material for the manufacture of tools was scarce. 
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In addition to the flint pebbles and the quartz, and quartz artifacts, fifteen beach pebbles 
of quartz and fine grained rocks were collected. Three are the fractured remains of larger 
pebbles. The series is of approximate uniform weight. Natural pebbles have been found at both 
Chysauster and Parthmeor. 

(d) Charcoal Samples 


Mrs. F. L. Balfour-Browne, M.Sc., of the Department of Botany, British Museum (Natural 
History), very kindly examined charcoal samples and she reports: “The charcoal consists of 
samples of Ash and Gorse. I cannot state whether they are charred with age or were burned.’ 


Fic. 6. 1, Chert; 2-5, Quartz artifacts (}) 


(e) 4 Horse Shoe (Unstratified) 


Dr. Gordon Ward, F.S.A., of Sevenoaks, kindly examined this shoe and reports: ‘that it is of 
rather inferior iron and of a very simple type such as would persist in any locality for a long 
time. The front is worn away but I feel pretty certain that it never had a clip and the iron is 
thin and without calkins. I should be disposed to date the shoe in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, that is, if it had been discovered in this country. The Scilly Islands may have fashions 
of their own about which I know nothing. In any case it would not be possible to bring a shoe 
of this type into a Romano-British group.’ 


(f) ‘Iron Slag’ 


Through the kind agencies of Miss Sylvia Benton and the Ancient Mining and Metallurgy 
Group of the Royal Anthropological Institute, samples of ‘slag’ were examined in the laboratory 
and beneath the microscope. In the former, large and small pieces were analysed, and ferric iron 
was found to be present in both cases. Gas-holes were noted in each sample and evidence of 
weathering was also present. The fibrous outline of a piece of metallic iron was noted in one 
sample. Microscopic examination was undertaken by a geologist. A sample contained metallic 
iron, perhaps some iron oxides, and an iron-rich olivine. It was not considered to resemble any 
natural igneous rock and was thought to be almost certainly an iron-slag. 
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CoNCLUSIONS 


The material culture of the Halangy Down House is not uninformative regard- 
ing economy. It would be rash, however, to make inferences concerning an entire 
settlement from the relics disinterred from a single house of that group. 

Terraces adjacent to the Halangy village, together with the lower stone of a 
rotary quern found there in about 1931, point to agriculture and cereals. Whorls 
and a button testify to textiles and clothing. 

A few pieces of slag from the house area can hardly be considered indicative of 
specialized industry. Domestic preparation of ‘pan’ (the only immediate source of 
iron) would seem more likely. 

Quartz, flint, and selected — appear to have comprised at least an appreci- 
able part of the equipment of production. Of metal, other than slag, there was no 
trace. 

Slate for a whorl and button and gritted ‘provincial’ Roman wares were, it would 
seem likely, imported from the thirty-five miles distant mainland. Some sherds of 
heavily gritted, poorly fired ware might be a local product supplementing imports, 

Whether or not sheep or cattle were raised are problems for future excavation. 
No trace has been found in the archaeological record examined. 

Oval rooms, a smaller opening from a larger, a massive entrance, a dished post- 
base retainer, entrance and extra-mural paving, tanks and drainage system, mode of 
construction upon a hill-side, and finally siting, when considered all together 
might afford some grounds for suggesting a relationship with the ‘Courtyard 
House’ culture, best known at Chysauster! and Porthmeor? in western Cornwall. 

The plan (fig. 2) shows that the rooms of the hut, which opened upon a level 
expanse bounded by a wall built subsequently to the main structure, comprised an 
entity. What is most noticeable is that the relatively large areas which are the 
‘courtyards’ at Chysauster3 areabsent. However, the Halangy House with its smaller 
chamber does recall a similar arrangement in the western side of house VII at 
Chysauster.* 

A broad contemporaneity with the Chysauster/Porthmeor complex is shown by 
the pottery (described above), all of which has its counterparts in the assemblages 
from Chysausters and Porthmeor;® second to fourth century would be a comprehen- 
sive bracket. 

The Halangy village, as far as can be ascertained, is unique in Scilly. Although 
other apparently isolated houses have been met with, there is as yet no other known 
concentration of dwellings that could be termed a village. There may once have 
been others, now under the sea; the appearance of part of the beach of Tean in 

1952 was distinctly suggestive. This point is of interest, as only two sites in the 
Cornish series are worthy of being termed villages. Chysauster (8 houses) and 
Porthmeor (3 houses) stand apart from the pairs and single courtyard houses which 
were in all cases accompanied by smaller circular huts. 

Arch. \xxxiii, 237-84. See also F.B.4.4. 34, Ibid., fig. 5. 

145. 2 Ibid. 5 Ibid. 261-9. 
3 Ibid., pl. uxxu. Ibid. 73-81. 
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A NOTE ON THE USE OF COAL IN ROMAN BRITAIN 
By Grauam Wesstrr, F.S.A. 


Tue widespread use of coal in Roman Britain has long been recognized. It has 
been found on many sites in burnt and unburnt state, occasionally in direct associa- 
tion with industrial and domestic use. The fullest account of the subject has been 
given by the late R. G. Collingwood,' and it is the purpose of this note to supple- 
ment this with additional information and comment. 

There have been several attempts to collect and publish the references to the 
discoveries of coal in Roman contexts from periodic literature,? but they are by no 
means exhaustive. It is evident also that many excavators have not thought such 
discoveries worthy of comment unless the quantity of the material or circumstances 
of the find excited their interest. On northern military sites, for example, its 
occurrence is so commonplace that there are probably many instances of early 
discoveries which have escaped record. On the other hand, some care needs to be 
exercised in claiming as Roman in origin small fragments which occur naturally on 
the site along with other kinds of rock brought from a distance in glacial deposits. 
To be certain that the coal discovered was in actual use, its quantity, size of pieces, 
condition of burning, and association with a furnace or hearth must be taken into 
consideration. 

Coal and its qualities were not well known in the ancient world. It is mentioned 
indirectly as a marvel by Solinus, who gives us the surprising information that the 
perpetual fire in the temple of Minerva at Bath ‘never whitens into ash but as the 
flame fades turns into rocky balls. . .’.3. This, as several writers have observed, 
probably refers to coal from the nearby Somerset field. 

A difficulty in considering Latin sources is that the same word carbo seems to 
have been used for both coal and charcoal. Which of the two is meant is not always 
clear from the context, but it is probable that Pliny, referring to the provincial 
bronze industry, meant coal when he says, ‘Bronze resembling the Campanian is 
produced in many parts of Italy and the provinces but there they add only eight 
pounds of lead and do additional smelting with charcoal because of their shortage 
of wood’ (i.e. ‘et carbone recocunt _— inopiam ligni’).4 It is possible also that 
coal is implied in his description of natural wonders in Italy,5 but it is more likely 
that these refer to natural gas, which certainly occurs near Arezzo. 

The Romans, although intensely practical, lacked the scientific spirit of inquiry, 
and, although the use of coal must have been well known to many of the native 
inhabitants of western Europe, they failed to recognize its great economic and 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, iii(1937), 45-46. 


35, and a summary by the same author appears in 3 Collectanea rerum memorabilium, as quoted in 
Roman Britain and the English Settlements, 2nded., V.C.H. Somerset, i, 220. 
p. 231. 4 Nat. Hist., Bk. XXXIV, xx, Loeb translation. 


2 Antiquity, vii, 89; L. West, Objects of Trade, 5 Jbid., Bk. II, cxi. 
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industrial potential. Coal cinders have been found in Czechoslovakia as early as 
late Palaeolithic times.' They could presumably have been the result of a forest 
fire on an outcrop, but there is one well-attested case of the deliberate use of coal asa 
burning agent in a Bronze Age cremation burial in South Wales,? and there must 
surely be other examples. 

Most of the finds of coal in Romano-British sites occur near outcrops (fig. 1), 
The quality of the coal would depend on the type of seam outcropping, but after 
the weathered surface had been removed the mineral could be won without difficulty 
by superficial excavation. Although local antiquaries have occasionally stated that 
certain seams were worked by the Romans, there is usually no direct evidence, and, 
in fact, as in the case of other mineral excavations, it would be difficult to establish 

roof of date. The only claim in this direction which has been plausibly advanced 
is in connexion with pits at Benwell on the Wall. This supposition has been based 
on the fact that they were ancient in Horsley’s day (c. 1730). Pits of this bell-like 
shape are, however, more likely to be of late medieval date, especially so near to 
Newcastle.4 The statement by Ward that pits at Werneth in Lancashire were 
RomanS has never been substantiated. There was probably sufficient good-quality 
coal outcropping in various parts of Britain to supply all the needs of the province 
without resorting to the sinking of pits or the excavation of underground galleries, 
The winning of coal would have been regarded as a quarrying rather than a mining 
operation. 

The most extensive use of coal was undoubtedly by the northern military garri- 
sons, especially on the Wall forts and at the Corbridge depot. The large quantity 
at the latter, closely associated with metal working, and the dramatic discovery of a 
cartload in a guard-chamber of a Housesteads gate indicate an official organization 
for the digging and distribution of coal. Such an organization, presumably operated 
by the quartermasters, would ensure supplies for every fort whose commander 
indented for it. It is not clear at what date this development took place, but the 
Housesteads find appears to be in a late context. Use of coal on at least four of the 
Antonine Wall forts suggests that it was well organized by the middle of the second 
century, but in Wales only one fort, Brecon, has produced any examples, and those 
from a late second-century floor. 

When civil sites are considered the situation is found to be more complicated. 
There are three main types of site: 


1. The towns and settlements of Wroxeter, Caerwent, Ariconium, Wilderspool, 
Tiddington, and Heronbridge near Chester, where local coal was used for heating 
and industrial purposes. 

2. The outlying villas and villages of Gloucestershire, Somerset, and Wiltshire, 
where its use for heating hypocausts and presumably for domestic purposes seems 
to suggest local, itinerant pedlars exploiting the Somerset field. 

3. The Fens, which constitute a special case. This group of six examples in and 

1 Archeologické Rozhledy, v (1953), quoted in a 4 The earlier view is also questioned by Rich- 
review in Antiquity, xxviii (1954), 106. mond, Handbook to the Wall, 10th ed., 53. 

2 Arch. \xxxvii, 137. 5 Roman Era in Britain, 2nd ed., 10. 

3 Flintshire Hist. Soc. xiii (1952-3), 14. 
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Fic. 1. Map showing coal outcrops and sites where coal has been recorded in Roman Britain. (The aumbers 
correspond to those in the schedule, pp. 205-16) 
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near the Fens presents a serious anomaly to the general pattern, as unlike the rest 
they are far removed from the outcrops. The nearest coalfield is that of central 
England. 

For the use of coal to have been widespread in the Fens would imply the existence 
of some special organization for transport and distribution. Moreover, it appears 
that the circumstances are peculiar to the Fens. If the industry had been organized 
on a general basis throughout the province one would expect to find many examples 
elsewhere in the south-east of England, especially in the towns. The absence of 
coal in the urban centres of the most civilized part of the province and its presence 
in what seem to be the purely rural areas of the Fens is a most surprising pheno- 
menon and one which demands an explanation. It is just possible that discoveries 
of this mineral in the towns have not excited the interest of investigators, but it 
seems more than a coincidence that there should be such a complete absence of any 
record of it. 

The Fens in Roman times have, in spite of the labour of the Fenland Research 
Committee and a few local archaeologists, like the late Gordon Fowler, never re- 
ceived the recognition which is their due. This remarkable area appears to have 
developed or been developed in a way quite distinct from the rest of England.! This 
has prompted the suggestion that it may have been an Imperial domain, drained 
in the first place by military engineers and developed as an army granary. To some 
extent such a suggestion is supported by the presence of the canal and river system 
comprising the Car Dyke, the river Witham, the Fossdyke, and the river Trent, 
along which materials in bulk could have been taken from the Fens to the Humber 
and thence up the Ouse to York, the military headquarters.2, Unfortunately much 
of this remains at present obscure, but investigation of the Car Dyke in Cambridge- 
shire at least revealed that the ambitious project and its achievements had, by the 
beginning of the third century, begun to deteriorate seriously, and this length of 
the canal had fallen into disuse and was used as a rubbish dump.3 If this represents 
part of the story of decline, it is not matched by the evidence of pottery. There have 
been and are still being recovered from the Fens great quantities of fourth-century 
pottery which must reflect a considerable prosperity. Beyond this at present it is 
difficult to go, since so few sites have been properly excavated. One can appreciate 
the need for coal in view of the inadequate local supply of charcoal, due to the 
absence of forests in this area. At the same time there would have been an enormous 
quantity of peat, there for the taking. Either there must have been factors at work 
which made the digging of peat difficult and the purchase of coal easy, or the pur- 
pose for which the latter was required could not be adequately supplied by peat. 
In other words, coal was needed for some special purpose, other than providing 
domestic heat, for which peat was wholly inadequate. A suggestion of this purpose 


1 Tt is possible that other areas such as Cran- (1955), 128). An analogy might be made be- 
borne Chase may have received special attention ofa tween the Wiltshire tribes and the recalcitrant 
similar character (Hawkes, Arch. F. civ, 79); more Iceni. 
recently Prof. Richmond has suggested that the 2 Richmond, Roman Britain (1947), 38. 
native population, originally hostile to the Romans, 3 Ant. F. xxix (1949), 150. 
may have been reduced to serfdom (Roman Britain 
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comes from investigations at Wyboston, where coal appears to have been found in 
association with corn-drying.! As careful excavations proceed, there is accumu- 
lating evidence that during the fourth century Britain had a period of rural pros- 
perity unequalled by any other western province. This accords well with the well- 
known classical references to large shipments of wheat from Britain in the reign of 
Julian,? in such terms as tend to preclude the suggestion that this was a special 
isolated case. If the Fens was the richest corn-growing area in Britain, as evidence 
seems to suggest, the use of coal for corn-drying in the absence of charcoal is no 
longer inconceivable providing this is technically possible. But this heavy, bulky 
material would have been expensive to bring such a distance; and again, in such a 
context, why should it be peculiar to the Fens? 

The answer to this may lie in the relationship of the Fens supplies with their 
market. Marcellinus, as Collingwood noted, refers to the corn transhipped by 
Julian as annona. In other words, it was earmarked for military use. Whether this 
particular supply came from the Fens is an open question, but it would seem that 
the Wash is one of the obvious places from which to ship grain to the Rhine; while 
there appears to be no Roman harbour in this area, recent excavation has demon- 
strated considerable activity at Caister-on-Sea.3 The chief market for grain in 
Britain would have been the northern garrisons. The problem now arises as to 
whether the condition of the Car Dyke as revealed by Prof. J. G. D. Clark in 
Cambridgeshire is typical of the whole stretch. As he himself appreciated, the army 
would not have allowed this waterway to go out of use if the movement of corn 
supplies depended upon it. The shipments of corn across the North Sea raises the 
question of a sea-route along the east coast from the Wash to a northern store base 
like South Shields. Here the abnormal number of granaries are of Severan date, 
and by the fourth century had been converted to other uses, but there may have 
been a base elsewhere to receive the Fens supplies.+ If either route was in use then 
the flow of coal into the Fens ceases to be a problem, since it might have come as 
ballast in the barges returning empty from the northern granaries either at or near 
York, or from the mouth of the Tyne. 

Other Fenland examples are difficult to assess. At Great Marshes, Welney, a 
quantity of briquetage has been found which is almost certainly to be associated 
with brine evaporation.5 Castor has for long been known to have been the centre 
of a great pottery works in the third and fourth centuries, and detailed investigation 
of this important site is long overdue. The problem of the use of coal in this area 
is not a simple one and there may be several explanations owing to the various types 
of industry involved. 

The Fens may represent a special case. Elsewhere, near the outcrops, coal was 
plentiful and cheap. In such circumstances it would have been used for a variety of 


purposes: in the recorded examples listed below, the following classifications can 
be made: 


Arch. N.-L., vol. 5, p. 110. 3 F.R.S. xliii, 121. 
2 Collingwood, Roman Britain and the English 4 A.A. 4, xi (1934), 92 fF. 


Settlements, referring to Zosimus iii, 5, Ammianus 5 Information kindly supplied by Mr. B. R. 
Marcellinus xviii, 2, and Eunapius, 15. Hartley. 
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Found in association with cooking 2 
» corn drying ( I 
» » » a smithy or metal working 10 
» »” » a cremation pyre I 
» » » a hypocaust 3 


Many of the finds of coal were presumably for some form of domestic heat, but 
there is no actual evidence for its use in this way. The extensive use of coal for metal 
working is well established and the smiths must have appreciated its superiority 
over charcoal. 

Although it may be assumed that the Romans obtained their supplies from the 
local outcrops, it was felt desirable to test this wherever possible, and in any case 
the origin of the coal on Fenland sites presents a special problem. With this in 
view eleven samples (marked with an asterisk in the list below) have been obtained 
from various museums and analysed by Miss M. A. Butterworth of the National 
Coal Board Survey Laboratory, Chester, through the kindness of its Chief Survey 
Officer, Dr. J. O’N. Millott, to whom the writer is much indebted for this and also 
for general advice on the problems here presented. By a process originally developed 
by Dr. Raistrick,! it is possible by the separation and critical examination of the 
microspores present in the coal to determine the level from which it came. Miss 
Butterworth has kindly written a short account of this technical process and the 
information it can give. Unfortunately it is possible to arrive at an approximation 
only, but, if all future discoveries are subjected to this careful analysis, the cul- 

minative evidence may well help to resolve some of the problems associated with 
this interesting aspect of the economy of Roman Britain. 


1 A.A. 4, xix (1941), 22. 


SITES ON WHICH COAL HAS BEEN RECORDED IN BRITAIN IN ROMAN LEVELS 
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Tue ExaMINATION oF Microspores IN CoAL 


By Miss M. A. BurrerwortH 


Microspores, which are present in all coals to a greater or lesser extent, are part of 
the reproductive processes of the plants and trees —— at the time of deposition 
of the coal seams. In order to liberate the spores for examination a small sample of 
the coal is crushed to 36 B.S. mesh size, oxidized with Schultz solution (potassium 
chlorate and concentrated nitric acid), and the humic matter dissolved with a solu- 
tion of potassium hydroxide. After repeated washing and decantation a drop of the 
suspension, which contains spores and miscellaneous plant debris, is mounted in 
glycerine jelly on a slide and examined at a magnification of about x 300. The 
procedure is fully explained in Raistrick’s publications.' The microspores vary in 
size from about 20 to 150 microns (a micron is one thousandth of a millimetre). 

In order to determine the microspore assemblage of a coal seam, from 500 to 
1,000 spores are identified and counted, and the percentages of the various types 
present calculated. The examination of many sequences of coal seams from bore- 
holes, etc., has shown that there is a vertical succession of some five main spore 
assemblages which enables a broad zoning system of the Coal Measures to be 
carried out. The boundaries of these assemblages have been found to occur at 
equivalent horizons in all of the coalfields so far examined (see the various publica- 
tions of Millott, Balme, Butterworth, etc.). It follows from the foregoing that 
when samples of coal are encountered in archaeological excavations it is not possible 
to deduce the locality from which the coal originated by this method alone. It is 
possible, however, to assign the coal roughly to its position in the vertical succession 
of Coal Measures. The fact that the Romans confined their coal-winning operations 
to surface-workings means that the place of origin of the sample is confined to such 
areas where the particular part of the succession actually outcrops at the surface. 
The bulk of the Coal-Measure sequence outcrops in most of the coalfields, but the 
higher parts are confined to the Staffordshire and more southerly fields. 

A consideration of this information together with a knowledge of contemporary 
transport routes and localities where coal is known to have been worked can help in 
determining the approximate locality from which the coal originated. 


‘ ‘The microspores of some Northumberland of coal-seams’, Raistrick and Simpson, Treas. Inst. 
and Durham Coals and their use in the correlation Min. Eng., 1932, lxxxv, 225. 
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4 Hoard of Bronze Age Weapons from Eriswell, near 
Mildenhall_—Lady Briscoe, F.$.A., and Miss Audrey 
Furness, M.A., Ph.D., contribute the following note: 
This hoard of weapons was disclosed by deep ploughing on 
a field (Nat. Grid 52/713798) close to the source of the 
Eriswell Lode, an area which has yielded many Neolithic 
and Bronze Age finds. The field forms part of the Elveden 
estate of the Earl of Iveagh. 

The plough struck a hard object and as the field is prac- 
tically stoneless the ploughman investigated and found a 
bronze sword lying flat immediately below the plough- 
level (12 in.) in soil which was darker than the rest of 
the field. Underneath the sword were two rapiers and an 
awl, fig. 1 and pl. xxx. The sword was lying north-west 
to south-east with the point towards the north-west. The 
ploughman searched the dark patch of soil for 3 or 4 yards 
around the spot, but did not find anything else, either bones 
or pottery. 

Some months later Lord Iveagh informed me of the dis. 
covery. On going to the site I found'that the patch of dark 
soil was still quite visible and had many small pieces of 
burnt flint on the surface. With the help of members of 
the Mildenhall Archaeological Society an area measuring 
18 by 12 ft. was cleared to the subsoil. Beneath the plough 
there was a layer, about 3 in. thick, of an almost solid mix- 
ture of burnt flints and black soil, the flints being fractured 
into very small pieces. Below this was a layer, 5 to 6 in. 
thick, of blackish soil without flints, much darker than the 
surrounding subsoil. 

The bronze implements must have been placed in the 
black burnt flint stratum, as the upper part of it had been 
brought to the surface and the weapons had not been dis- 
lodged by the plough. No further objects were found in the 
black patch but three yards to the north of the hoard a 
bronze mass was found in loose plough soil. This con- 
tained a tangle of sheet bronze and a heavy pointed hook 
of bronze, pl. xxx1v, a. A few weeks later a broken rapier 
point (pl. xxxrv, 4, top right) was found on the surface of 
the plough about 50 yards from the site described. 

The hoard was sent to the Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology for examination and has now been deposited 
in the Elveden Estate Museum. G. B. 


The sword is 21} in. long and 14 in. broad throughout 
the greater part of its length. A pronounced mid-rib ex- 
tends from the hilt for about 4 in. along the blade. The 
hilt-plate or rudimentary tang is short and tapering, and 
there were apparently six rivets of which only the lower 
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Bronze sword, rapiers, and awl from Eriswell (4) 
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two are extant. There is a milled ricasso for the forefinger on both edges of the blade. The 


patina is on the whole a smooth green, but there are patches of corrosion on both sides of the 
sword which correspond with similar patches on one side of each of the rapiers, showing that 
the three weapons must have lain together in the soil, with the sword between the rapiers. 

The sword is of an unusual type with a heavy blade suitable for a slashing weapon but with 
hilting arrangements completely unadapted to that purpose: the strain resulting from a slashing 
blow would soon have wrenched the tapering hilt-plate out of its haft laterally. Similar swords 
were published by W. Parker-Brewis in 1923 (Archaeologia, \xxxili, 256, figs. 15-17); they 
are known from sites in the Thames valley and from Methwold, Norfolk, and represent a 
development of the native Middle Bronze Age rapier, soon to be rendered obsolete by the intro- 
duction of Continental flanged tang swords (P.P.S. xvii, 195 ff.). 

A similar development from the West European Middle Bronze Age rapier towards a 
weapon with tapering hilt-plate took place also in West Central Europe, where the type is known 
as the Mels-Rixheim or Rixheim-Monza rapier-sword (Mainzer Zeitshrift, xxix (1934), 583 
Germania, xx (1936), 167). It is characteristic of the initial phase of the Late Bronze Age 
(Bronze Age D, approximately eleventh and twelfth centuries B.c.) in $.W. Germany and 
Switzerland. 

The form and context of the Eriswell example suggest a similar dating. 

The two rapiers are of a type common in the Cambridge region. The longer measures 
153 in. from hilt-plate to tip and the shorter 8§ in. Their state of preservation, like that of the 
sword, is exceptionally fine, although there are small patches of corrosion showing how the 
rapiers lay on either side of the sword, as has been described. The awl also, 4 in. long and 
rectangular in section, is of a type usual in the area. 

At a short distance from the main group of finds a stout bronze hook and a twisted mass of 
sheet bronze with rivets and rivet-holes were brought to light. The former seems to be a 
fragment of one of the so-called ‘flesh-hooks’ like those from Dunavearny bog, Antrim (B.//. 
Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age, fig. 109) and Little Thetford, Ely (Antig. Fourn. ix, 
255 f.). It proved impossible to untwist the mass of sheet bronze completely without breaking 
it, although the attempt was made (cf. pl. xxx1v, @ and 4); it can only have been the mounting 
of a vessel or other container. 

The tip of a fourth weapon found later at a distance of some fifty yards from the main hoard 
is apparently a fragment from a rapier of the usual type. 

The interest of the hoard lies in the association of the very early sword with the rapiers, a 
combination which points to a date at the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, in spite of the fact 
that the other examples of hooks have been referred to the latest phases of that period. 

A. F. 


4 Roman gateway at Portchester Castle?—Dr. R. M. Butler contributes the following: The 
Roman coastal fort at Portchester was entered by two gateways, near the centre of the eastern 
and of the western walls. ‘The purpose of this note is to suggest that most of the east gate still 
exists and includes an original third-century arch.! At present the gatehouse projects on both 
sides of the ancient curtain-wall, but the eastern portion, with its pointed arch and angle-but- 
tresses, is clearly medieval work (fig. 1). The inner part, however, a hollow rectangle 26 ft. wide 
and projecting 20 ft. within the curtain-wall, is the building which is claimed to be of Roman 


' Though unknown to the writer, this attribu- I am much indebted to Sir Mortimer Wheeler for 
tion was first made by Sir Mortimer Wheeler (then the accompanying plan of the gate (Fig. 1) which 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler) in 1935 during the Sum- was surveyed by him in June 1955 expressly to 
mer Meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute _ illustrate this note. 
at Chichester. Arch. Fourn. xcii (1935), 411-12. 
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origin. This square gatehouse, with walls 6 ft. thick, has a medieval upper story, but its lower part 
seems to have been altered in only two places, where the later work is easily distinguishable from 
the original construction. These two points are the south-west angle, where a spiral staircase 
was inserted in the fourteenth century, and the outer arch. (Owing to the addition of the eastern 
projection this is the middle arch of the gatehouse, as it now exists.) Of the original arch only 
a few of the lower courses remain, and on them rests a much slighter, pointed arch, built from 
the same stone and in the same technique as the outer and upper portions of the gateway. 

There is every reason to consider the rest of the walls as Roman, since their roughly coursed 
masonry, which includes tiles, and their yellow mortar are of the same type as that seen in the 
fort-wall and in its hollow U-shaped towers. ‘There were originally two arches in the gatehouse, 
both 6 ft. deep: the inner one, which still remains, was 8 ft. 10 in. wide and 10} ft. high, while 
the outer one was 10 ft. wide. The inner arch has jambs built to a height of 6 ft. of grey-green 
sandstone blocks, while among them are some blocks of sandstone stained by iron salts to a 
chocolate shade (pl. xxxv, 4). The arch itself has alternate voussoirs of these two varieties of 
stone, each one being about 2 ft. long, 9 in. wide, and g in. deep. There is a semicircle of 
these dressed blocks on either side of the arched passage, which is roofed with strong rubble 
concrete. What remains of the outer archway shows that it was of similar construction at the 
base, where five courses of stone still rise to a height of 7} ft. The only remaining angle of the 
gate-building, that on the north-west (the other was demolished when the spiral stairway was 
inserted), is similarly built of large blocks to a height of 94 ft., but above this point the quoin- 
stones are continued in the fine grey limestone found in the Norman keep but not in the Roman 
walls, and the original work appears to stop at this point (pl. xxxv, ¢). 

It is suggested here that the inner archway, the base of the outer one, and the walls of the 
gatehouse to a height of about 9} ft. (except for the later south-west angle) are Roman work of 
the same period as the main walls. The general appearance of the arch and quoins supports this 
conclusion, as do the facts that they form part of a wall built, like the curtain-walls, of roughly 
coursed rubble cemented with yellow mortar, and that they are of the same thickness as the 
curtain-walls. The chief reason for claiming them to be Roman, however, is the use made in 
them of the dark brown iron-stained sandstone. As far as can be seen, this is not to be found 
anywhere in the Norman castle-walls or in the west gatehouse, where a light grey limestone is 
employed. Brown sandstone of a lighter shade appears in the later medieval additions, but as 
small rubble framed by limestone quoins, not in the form of large ashlar blocks. The ironstone 
is found, however, both in large squared pieces and as small cubes, in the lower part of the Roman 
curtain-walls, where in one place a line of brown cubes continues a tile-course. The ornamental 
use of this material, alternating with blocks of lighter-coloured stone, is a prominent feature of 
the undoubtedly Roman facing of the fort-walls at Pevensey and Richborough. Such alternation 
of colours as in the inner arch can be observed at Dover, where, in the original door and window- 
arches of the Pharos, voussoirs of greenstone alternate with pairs of tiles to make just such a 
pattern. This feature is also frequently found in Roman buildings on the Continent. Not only 
does no such patterning appear in the Norman west gatehouse, but the dimensions of the latter 
are quite different from those of the eastern entrance, since the gate-building measures 32 by 35 ft. 
and has one side-wall 8 ft. thick incorporating a staircase. For all the foregoing reasons it is 
claimed that the water-gate of Portchester Castle should be added to the short list of Roman 
arches still standing in Britain. 

Five miles from the fort by road, but only a short distance from the head of a navigable creek 
entering Portsmouth Harbour, stands the parish church of Titchfield, with a west tower built 
upon a Saxon porch containing much Roman material." This porticus was probably built in the 

1 The fullest account of the building seems to History of Hampshire, vol. iii, London, 1908, p. 
be that by A. M. Hendy in the Victoria County 231. 
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a. Titchfield Church. The west porch 


4. Portchester Castle. The east gate from the west 


c. The east gate. NW. angle 
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tenth century, and its west side, 164 ft. long, contains a semicircular arch 5? ft. wide and 8 ft. 
high (pl. xxxv, a). The angles of the porch and the lower part of the archway are constructed 
of large blocks of green sandstone which, when first seen by the writer, immediately recalled those 
in the east gate at Portchester. ‘This impression was strengthened by the occurrence of the dark 


PORTCHESTER.. 
CASTLE: E.GATE 


- ROMAN O 
= MEDIEVAL SCALE OF FEET 


ironstone, both in the jambs of the arch, among the quoin-stones, and as scattered blocks in 
the rubble facing of the surrounding wall, precisely as it is found at Portchester. About 4 ft. 
above the arch there is also a triple band of Roman tiles. The arch itself, however, is quite 
different from that of the fort, being smaller in radius and having less massive voussoirs of a 
yellow sandstone, carefully dressed and shaped. In the view of the nearness of ‘Titchfield church 
to the Roman fort and of the similarity between the masonry at both sites, it is suggested that 
the Saxon porch is built of many of the stones from the inner front of the missing west gate 
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at Portchester, taken down, removed by water to Titchfield, and re-erected there on the old 
pattern, but on a smaller scale. A parallel for this can be found at Corbridge in Northumberland, 
where an archway was removed from the neighbouring Roman town and used as the tower-arch 
of the Saxon church. Such a demolition at Portchester would explain why the Norman builders 
of the castle found it necessary to erect an entirely new west entrance, instead of incorporating 
the ruins of the Roman gatehouse. 

If the writer’s suggestions are correct, there survive in or near Portchester not only the outer 
walls and many of the towers of a late-Roman fort, but also considerable portions of its gateways. 
It is therefore unfortunate that, as is the case in the majority of forts of this period, nothing is 
known of the contemporary internal buildings, and no evidence for precise dating exists. 


The Bucket-mount from the River Ribble—Dr. A. Roes contributes the following note: 
I should like to add a few remarks to Mr. Hildyard’s publication on the interesting bucket-mount 
found in the river Ribble.1 The principal part of the mount is, of course, the combination of 
the bull’s and the eagle’s heads. With this object the human 
head is but loosely connected, and it was only visible from the 
inside of the bucket; its presence may be due to the mere 
fantasy of the first artisan who designed this type of mount. 
I learned from Mr. Hildyard’s article that Prof. Hawkes, 
who published some other examples of the same type (his pub- 
lication unfortunately is not available to me), believed in a 
symbolic meaning of the motif. I think he is right. In its 
first unaltered shape it consisted of a bird—which afterwards 
became an eagle—perched on the back of a bull or goat: it is 
to be met with on seals and painted pottery as early as the third 
millennium B.c., especially in Iran.2 The motif never became 
popular in Mesopotamia; on the other hand the ‘mountain 
peoples’ of the Near East, including the Hittites, were well 
acquainted with it. That it was not merely a naturalistic 
group becomes evident when in late imperial Roman times 
the inhabitants of Cappadocia began to make small votive 
bronzes of this type. As a rule—to which there are some 
exceptions—they reduced it to an eagle on a bull’s head, no 
Fic. 1. Bull’s mask on a pendant doubt for economy’s sake. One of these bronzes has been 
from Anatolia (2) found together with a coin of Alexander Severus, which 
places them, or at least part of them, as dating from the third 
century A.pD.3 That the combination is still more reduced and the bull’s head becomes a bull’s 
mask is to be seen on a pendant from Anatolia in the Leiden museum (fig. 1). The object is 9-2 
cm. high: originally it had two loops by means of which it could be suspended. The mask is 
hollow, the bird cast in the round. Both the eagle and the bull are marked by a St. Andrew’s 
cross. I published the pendant in Syria some time ago, adding material for comparison.* 
The Celts, who often display oriental motifs on their coins, also knew the group of the eagle 
on the bull’s head,® so the mount may perhaps be ascribed to Celtic art.7 
1 Antiq. Fourn., 1954, pp. 225 ff. and pl. xxiv. de Leyde’, Syria, 1949, pp. 117 fF. 
2 A. Roes, “The Goat and the Horse in the Cult 5 Studia Vollgraf, pp. 137 f. 
of Hither Asia’, Studia Vollgraff, 1948, pp. 107 f., © Compare the bronze coin Hucher, L’Art 
116 ff, 129 ff. gaulois, i, pl. 28, 2. 
3 Orient. Inst. Comm. 11, p. 147, fig. 209. 7 Compare Acta Arch., 1949, p. 113. 
4 A. Roes, ‘Un bronze d’Asie mineure du Musée 
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As to the meaning of this ancient symbol, I have suggested that it unites two animals that 
were sacred to the sun god.! In Sassanian Persia it probably had not yet lost its meaning; after- 
wards this may have been forgotten, but the motif still remained in use, on textiles as well as 
metal work. On the bucket-mount we probably see it in its greatest simplification: two creatures 
represented by a mask and a head. 


The Discovery of a Handled Beaker in a Fissure near Helmsley, Yorkshire —Mr. R. H. 
Hayes and Mr. J. G. Rutter send the following note: In the Ryedale region near Helmsley in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire are a number of ‘windypits’ or vertical fissures in the Lower 
Corallian Limestone and Lower Calcareous Grit of the Jurassic System. About one mile south 
of Rievaulx Abbey, in Duncombe Park, above the right bank of the River Rye is the Snip 
Gill Windypit (Scawton parish; O.S. 6 in. sheet Yorks 89SW; Nat. Grid Ref. SE 577836), 


Fic. 1. Beaker from Snip Gill Windypit, near Helmsley (4) 


of which the first known descent was undertaken in 1949. Four years later a party led by 
Mr. R. H. Hayes made a second exploration, and during the ascent of the fissure a thirteen-year- 
old schoolboy, John Ford, found a late Neolithic handled beaker (pl. xxxv1, a and fig. 1). The 
discovery was reported to Mr. J. G. Rutter, Curator of the Scarborough Museum, who re- 
examined the site with John Ford and R. H. Hayes. 

From the narrow mouth of the fissure an awkward descent of 20 ft. leads to a small chamber, 
on one side of which is the opening to a vertical 60-ft. shaft, completely dark and for which a 
rope ladder is necessary. At a point 20 ft. down the shaft a narrow ledge projects. The latter is 
only 2 to 3 ft. wide, sloping steeply downwards towards the shaft, and it was in this precarious 
position that the beaker was discovered resting on its side with the handle projecting from a thin 
deposit of leaf-mould which overlies a layer of clay and limestone rubble. An examination of 


1 Syria, 1949, pp. 124 f. 
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the ledge and its deposits was unproductive and nothing of interest was revealed in the limestone 
debris on the floor of the small upper chamber. A large pile of fallen boulders and clay at the 
foot of the shaft produced animal bones of recent date and a number of burnt stones but no 
definite signs of human occupation. 

The beaker, which is 6} in. high and 5} in. in diameter at the rim, was found with a large 
fragment missing from the upper half and search failed to recover this fragment. However, 
there can be no doubt that the beaker possessed only a single handle. The interior contained 
only a little mould and small stones. ‘The vessel is well made, of moderately hard ware, externally 
buff in colour, with a gritty black core and a buff to grey interior. It is decorated with a vertical 
herring-bone pattern of finger-nail impressions. 

A single local parallel is to be found in the Mortimer Collection (Forty Years’ Researches, 
p. 259 and fig. 725) from the Yorkshire Wolds (Barrow C41, Garton Slack). The form, 
dimensions, and position of the handle are similar but the decoration of the East Riding pot 
consists of horizontal lines of stabbed gashes. 

The landowner, the Earl of Feversham, has deposited the Snip Gill beaker on loan in the 
Scarborough Museum (Acc. No. 652.53). 


King Fohn’s Seal as Lord of Ireland —Mt. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., sends the following 
note: During his father’s lifetime, as Lord of Ireland and Count of Mortain, King John used 
an equestrian seal on which he is represented with a shield of arms, but there is some uncertainty 
as to the charges on that shield. Sandford’s engraving shows them as two lions passant, and in 
the text he is explicit that the drawing in Speed’s Chronicle with lions passant gardant is wrong 
(Genealogical History, 1707, pp. 55, 81). Birch’s Catalogue of Seals in the British Museum 
also blazons the arms as two lions passant (nos. 6323-7), but Sir Christopher Hatton’s Book of 
Seals, no. 82, blazons the beasts as leopards, that is lions passant gardant, whilst Mr. Hunter 
Blair even says three leopards, and in a footnote he refers to the seal as the earliest example of the 
royal leopards (Durham Seals, no. 3023). The cast hitherto in the Society’s Collection (drawer 
A. 3), from Harleian charter 43. C. 32 (Birch, no. 6326), is of no help, for the crucial part is 
imperfect and the beasts’ heads are invisible, a fact which perhaps explains the ‘leopards’ in the 
Book of Seals, for it is the same charter which is there copied. But Dr. C. E. Wright has now 
given the Society a cast of the seal pendent to Harleian charter 83. A. 26, and on this (pl. xxxv1, 4) 
it is clear that the lions on the shield have their heads in profile; in other words the arms are 
two lions passant as stated by Sandford and Birch, and not lions passant gardant. Again on 
Harleian charter 83. A. 27, though the head of the lower lion is damaged, that of the upper is 
clearly in profile, and Mr. R. H. Ellis informs me that the profile heads are unmistakable on 
a document among the Duchy of Lancaster records in the Public Record Office, D.L. 10/33. 
This last is probably one of those referred to by Sandford. 

In view of the importance of this seal in the early history of the English royal arms, and even 
though it is unlikely that the twelfth century attached any importance to the pose of the beasts’ 
heads, it seems desirable to place clearly on record the fact that before his accession King John 
displayed on his seal a shield charged with two lions passant, and not with two, still less with three, 
leopards or lions passant gardant. On his accession in 1199, as is well known, John left that 
coat and took the arms used by Richard I on his second Great Seal, namely: Gules, three lions 
passant gardant gold. 

The legend on the above seal, siGILLVM : IOHANNIS : FILII : REGIS : ANGLIE : DOMINI : HIB’ NIE, 
suggests that it was cut soon after 1177, when Henry II gave him Ireland. But in all the above 
charters he is styled Count of Mortain, a county with which he was invested on 20th July 1189, 
shortly before his father’s death (Sir C. Hatton’s Book of Seals, note to no. 82). 
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An unusual method of identifying seals—Mr. Maurice F. Bond, F.S.A., sends the following 
note: The document shown in plate xxxvmi is preserved amongst the muniments of the dean and 
canons of Windsor.! It is an attestation in Anglo-Norman by Sir Roger de Clifford, 5th Lord 
Clifford, Ralph de Greystoke, 7th Lord Greystoke, and other witnesses concerning the will of 
Sir William de Windsor, Lord Windsor.2 The document is undated, but it must have been drawn 
up after Sir William’s death on 15 September 1384, and probably before his nuncupative will was 
proved on 12 October 1384.3 To take the seals of the eighteen witnesses+ the parchment has 
been folded over in the normal way at the foot, and doubled tags passed through three cuts, as was 
customary. Eight tags have been used. The interesting feature is that before each seal was 
applied on its appropriate tag, a separate parchment label was placed on the tag. These eighteen 
labels are of slightly varying size, between 1-5 in. and 1-9 in. wide, and between 3-2 in. and 4 in. 
long. A slit was made across the centre of each label, and through it the seal tag was passed. The 
name of the person sealing was at some stage written on the upper half of the label, and this half 
lay above the seal tag. The seal was applied to the tag in the usual way, below the cut in the 
label, and the label could not then be removed except by cutting. In some instances the label has 
been folded down over the seal, thus protecting it, but rendering the name on the label invisible. 

Frequently, we find that the names of those sealing documents were written at the foot of the 
parchment above or below the tag cuts,S or, alternatively, on the tags themselves, but no other 
example seems to be recorded of this use of separate and named labels. The technique may have 
been intended to serve one or more of a number of purposes: the carefully observed order of pre- 
cedence and the place of sealing were determined beforehand; the seals were clearly identified; 
and a certain amount of protection was given to the lower seals if the labels were folded down, 
and to the upper if they were not. It possibly failed to become common practice because scribes 
found it awkward to handle documents with a number of pieces of parchment loosely attached 
during the actual process of sealing; in any case, only comparatively few documents had so great 
a number of seals appended that there was likely to be confusion during or after sealing. It would 
be of interest to know if other examples survive of this use of name labels.® 


1 A toux yceux qi cestes lettres verront ou orront Roger de Clyfford’ seignur de Westmorland’ 
Rauf’ Baroun de Graystok’ Robert de Haryngton’ seignur de Aldyngham Thomas de Roos 
2 Chivaler Nichole de | Haryngton’ Chivaler Richard’ de Hoghton’, Chivaler, Robert de 
Clyfton’, Chivaler Thomas Leyborn’ Chivaler William de Thrilkeld’ Chivaler Johan de 
3 Croft Chivaler Richard’ de | Roos Peres de Roos Johan Styrkeland’ Thomas de Styrkeland’ 
Gefrey Threlkeld’ Johan de Burgh’ Robert Persson’ Roger de Levenes salutz. Pur ceo ge 
4 meritorie chose est tesmoigner | la verite de touz choses nous vous fasoms assavoir ge nous 
sumes pleynement enformes & assertes si bien par chivalers & esquiers & autres gentz creables 
5 en touz noz parties | & par ceux ge furont entour mons’ William de Wyndesore a temps qil 
fust malades tanque a son moriant cestassavoir mons’ William de Melton’ Sire William de 


It is kept in the Aerary, Dean’s Cloister; its 
number is W.R. XV. 24. 110. 

2 The evidence given by these witnesses appears 
to conflict with that in the Inquisitions Post Mortem 
and with the terms of the nuncupative will proved 
on 12 October 1384. Cf. G.E.C., Complete Peerage 
(1898), vol. viii, pp. 183-4. This attestation, which 
has not been used by previous peerage historians, 
will be discussed in the forthcoming volume of the 
revised Complete Peerage, sub ‘Windsor’. 

PCC, 

* All the surviving seals are armorial; the list of 


those sealing is given below. 

5 There is, for example, a fine document of 20 
March 1478 at Windsor sealed by Queen Elizabeth 
Woodvile, Cardinal Bourchier, and thirteen others, 
in which the names of those sealing are written at 
the foot of the parchment, above the appropriate 
tags. (W.R. X. 4. 23.) Cf. also Giry, Manuel de 
Diplomatique (1894), p. 629. 

© I am most grateful to Sir Hilary Jenkinson, to 
Mr. Charles Clay, and to M. Pierre Chaplais, for 
the opportunity of discussing this document with 
each of them, and of profiting by their suggestions. 
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6 Burton’ | Clerk & pluseurs autres queux furont entour luy par tout le temps susdit ge la 

7 darrayn volunte de mon dit sire William de Wyndesore fust a temps de | soun moriant & tout 

temps apres son venir en Westmorland ge Johan de Wyndesore son cosyn averoit toutes ses 

8 terres tenementz rents & servises qeconges | qil unges avoit en Engleterre Gales & Irland’ a 

luy & a ses heires as touz jours forspris la manoir de Impyngton’ en le counte de Cantebrigg’ 

9 le quele | Robert de Wyndesore averoit a luy & a ses heires a touz jours issint ge le dit Johan 

10 porteroit les armes de dit mons’ William de Wyndesore apres son deces | et ge [:nserted] le dit 

mons’ William de Melton’ James de Pykeryng’ Walter de Stirkeland’ Chivalers & le dit 

11 Johan de Wyndesore serroient ses executeurs de touz ces | biens & chateux queux il avoit la 
quele chose nous vous certifions come chose veritable de south’ noz seals de noz armes. 


The seals are appended as follows, reading from left to right (the name is given as on the label; 
some vary slightly from the version in the text): 


Tag. 1. Monseignur de Clyfford’ 
2. Baroun de Graystok’ 
3. Johan de Crakenthorp’ [The arms, however, fretty, are of Harrington, presumably 
of Robert de Haryngton, seignur de Aldyngham, as in the text. ]f 
4a. [topmost seal on tag]. T: Ros Chivalert 
4b. N. Haryngton’ Chivalert 
4c. R. Hoghton’ Chivaler 
5a. R: de Clyfton’ 
5b. T. Leyborn’ Chivaler 
5c. W: Thrilkeld Chivaler* 
6a. J. Croft Chivalert 
6b. Richard Roos 
6c. P. Roos 
7a. J. Styrkeland 
7b. T. Styrkeland* 
7c. G. Thrikeld 
8a. J: Burgh’ 
8b. Robert Persson’* 
8c. Roger de Levenes.* 


The seals marked ¢ are perfect; those marked * are fragmentary; seal 5b is lost. The sealing 
clause is unusual. 
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Excavations at Ur: a Record of Twelve Years’ Work. By Str Ltonarp Woottey. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 262. London: Ernest Benn, 1954. 25s. 


Sir Leonard Woolley’s expedition-house at Ur closed its doors for the last time in 1932. In 
the years which followed, as we know, the motive force of archaeological inquiry shifted the focus 
of his quest to a new sphere in Syria, where fresh success awaited him. But in his subsequent 
work, and indeed in the whole panorama of twentieth-century excavation, no exposure of an 
ancient civilization has appealed quite so vividly to the popular imagination as his twelve-year 
saga of discovery among the remains of the great Sumerian city. Quite apart from scientific 
reports and commentaries—from his own Ur Excavations and from C. J. Gadd’s authoritative 
History and Monuments, the bibliography of popular works on the subject has long ago assumed 
formidable proportions. Yet public consciousness of Ur has never quite been extinguished, and, 
with the new stimulus given to archaeological curiosity by recent sight and sound broadcasting, 
there will doubtless still be room for this book, in which the familiar threads of narrative and 
confections of interpretation crystallize into a final form. 

Professionally, it is interesting to bring the character of Woolley’s work at Ur into perspective 
against the modern cult of archaeological ‘methodism’. In these days of ‘tea~spoon’ excavation, 
potsherds and micro-analysis, one is inclined first to accord him full credit for ‘delivering the goods’. 
In Baghdad, when his dig was over, even after two of the tripartite shares had been carried off 
to Pennsylvania and to Bloomsbury, the Iraq Museum’s show-cases still remained inadequate, 
and steel drawers in the basement were filled with priceless museum-pieces. It was some years 
before the curators could willingly accept, for instance, pottery from other excavations, even in 
the form of unbroken vessels. Besides, the method was there. In those early years, when huge 
gangs of cheap, unskilled labour were supervised by a minute staff of experts, much depended on 
their resource and ingenuity, but most of all upon the Director’s own indefatigable industry in 
recording and on his incomparable talent for interpretation. These, perforce, ranked in those days 
as a sufficient substitute for a host of student-assistants with their notebooks and trowels. 

At the same time, it would be absurd to pretend that all Woolley’s conclusions have met with 
the same approbation from scholars as they have from a less discriminating public. Sentences in 
his book which open—‘I must admit that some of my colleagues have called me seriously to 
account because . . .’ bring back memories of violent disagreements—about the so-called ‘Second 
Dynasty’ tombs, about “The Flood’, and about the royalty of the ‘Royal Tombs’. It is hard at 
times not to be disconcerted by the further perpetuation of theories over which one’s early 
doubts have now hardened into disbelief. For example, at Eridu, which lies in a deep depression 
twelve miles from Ur, the Iraqi excavators found no traces of a flood lying over the Al’Ubaid 
cemetery at plain-level. In the familiar reconstruction of Queen Shub-ad’s head-dress (Plate 8) 
the huge pads of hair on either side of the face were invented to account for the length of the 
diadem. Innumerable sculptured heads of Sumerian women, found afterwards, show the heavy 
‘halo-plait’ bound across the crown of the head like a tiara. It has been more convincingly argued 
that upon this the diadem actually rested, giving a very different silhouette to the head-dress. (Cf. 
Sumer, u. i.) The American catalogue description of the famous offering-stand in the frontis- 
piece—‘Goat on hind legs nibbling formalised tree’, though pedestrian, would have avoided 
half a page of rather laboured Biblical association. 

But these are minor complaints. Sir Leonard Woolley is a fine raconteur; and here he is once 
more at his most readable best, bringing the prolonged drama of discovery as well as the dis- 
coveries themselves to one’s mind, once more illuminated by his affectionate and still vivid 
memory of their smallest details. Seton Lioyp 
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Stratified Cylinders from the Diyala Region. By H. Franxrort. (University of Chicago, 
Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. LXXII.) 112x9. Pp. xi+78-+pls. 96. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. $20.00. 


Delay in publication has caused this book to appear as a posthumous work of the much- 
regretted Henri Frankfort, although his preface is dated in 1951. The cylinder-seals here 
reproduced and described (the description conveniently facing each Plate) are those discovered 
by the Iraq Expedition of the University of Chicago at four sites, Khafajah, Tell Asmar, 
Tell Agrab, and Ischchali, in the neighbourhood of the Diyala River, east of Baghdad. Their 
dates range from the later of the prehistoric periods (Jamdat Nasr) down to the Old Babylonian. 
The distinctive feature of this catalogue is that all of the seals are presented in strict order as 
found, both by depth and by position, ‘in the sequence in which they were buried’, as expressed 
on p. 6, where a neat summary of the method is given. There are five introductory chapters, the 
last (on the inscriptions) by Dr. 'T. Jacobsen. If the results do not appear to be anything novel, 
this is because the evidence was already used by the author for establishing the many new features 
and subdivisions of style revealed in his Cylinder Seals (1939), now a classic in its field. The 
present collection includes few notable artistic pieces; the most curious are those of what the 
author has named the ‘brocade style’, the oddest in subject those numerous pictures of goats 
outside ‘houses’, often beside a stream, the ‘temple-and-flock’ motif. These are all of the Jamdat 
Nasr period, and we hear (p. 17) that perhaps they were not employed as seals at all. It is tempt- 
ing, but doubtless not very profitable, to speculate upon this design, as also certain others more 
formal in character, e.g. no. 384 (birds on the banks of a river?). One less uncertain and very 
interesting is no. 21, not, surely, a ‘lizard’ but a gharial, a kind of crocodile; this creature, devour- 
ing the ‘fish’ (as a writing-sign), is found on two seals from Mohenjo-Daro. Possibly then no. 21 
(Khafajah) is a companion-piece to no. 642, the well-known ‘Indus’ cylinder from Tell Asmar. 

C. J. Gapp 


Tell Halaf Ill. Die Bildwerke. By A. Moortcat. Pp. vii +125-+pls. 160. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. 1955. D.M. 305. 


The third volume of the Tell Halaf publication gives us an account of the sculpture arranged 
in three main periods, a comprehensive catalogue by D. Opitz, revised and edited by Moortgat, 
and a good and complete collection of photographs of all the free-standing stonework and the 
small reliefs. The catalogue will be especially useful. Among other details it gives the present 
whereabouts and previous publication of each piece (with plate references which correspond to 
the plates in the inadequate English edition of Von Oppenheim’s Te// Halaf). One can only 
be thankful that this extraordinary collection of sculpture was not all concentrated in Berlin. 
Aleppo, Paris, London, New York all possess examples which can be studied today, while a large 
amount of the Tell Halaf material in Berlin before the war has been either lost or destroyed. 
In this volume every piece catalogued (including destroyed pieces) is illustrated, so that catalogue 
and photographs are especially valuable in that they are the only record we now possess of many 
examples that can never be studied in the original. For this we must be grateful. But apart from 
the catalogue the text leaves us with a number of unsolved problems. One cannot feel entirely 
convinced that the vexed question of the date of the sculpture has been finally solved and that 
all previous attempts to date this work are now proved erroneous. It may be that in Volume IV, 
which will contain the small finds, irrefutable evidence will be found to support the author’s 
well-reasoned theory that Kapara should be dated in the second half of the ninth century B.c., 
and that his foruit must have ended about 808 B.c. (or shortly before), when the Assyrians sacked 
Guzana and a governor was installed. Moortgat thinks that while some of the sculpture can 
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certainly be regarded as contemporary with Kapara the small orthostats belong to his grand- 
father’s time and were re-used by Kapara in his building operations. He allows the first half of 
the ninth century for this pre-Kapara ‘old building period’. Like Frankfort, who would date 
the buildings and sculpture at Tell Halaf between 894 B.c., when a ruler of Guzana paid tribute 
to Adad-nirari II, and 808 B.c., when the Assyrians installed a governor, Moortgat dates nothin 
at Tell Halaf earlier than goo B.c. This ninth-century date is confirmed in Volume III by 
Von Soden’s section on the Kapara inscriptions, though Meisner had previously suggested a 
much earlier date between 1100 and 1000 B.c. About this century we know archaeologically 
very little, and a good case can be made for dating the sculpture to the eleventh or tenth centuries. 
Unfortunately this volume gives us no further information about the pottery than the meagre 
account in Von Oppenheim’s Te// Halaf and illustrated in his Fig. 4, p. 310 (English edition). 
If it were possible to establish which types of Assyrian pottery actually came from the two crema- 
tion graves under the seated figures (Plates 1-9 in Volume III) we might get an important 
clue. Some of the ivories and the jewellery are stated to have been found inside pots. It is tan- 
talizing to be given no further details. Again, in Von Oppenheim, Te// Halaf, Fig. 4, entitled 
‘Pottery of the Kapara period’, are included types which we now know from the Nimrud ex- 
cavations belong to the time of Ashur-banipal. But where were these late types found? Do they 
all belong to the period of Assyrian occupation? Are they really later than Kapara, or should 
Kapara in fact be dated late in the eighth or even early seventh centuries B.c.? Even with the 
information given in Tell Halaf III we are still in a realm of speculation. If the graves where 
the ivories were found are really pre-Kapara, as Moortgat thinks, and the stratigraphical evidence 
from Tell Halaf II, while not conclusive, strongly suggests they are, we are left with a far too 
long gap in time between the Halaf ivories and those at Nimrud which they strongly resemble. 
We cannot yet answer these questions and we cannot yet be certain about the date of the Tell 
Halaf sculpture. Let us hope Volume IV will give us more solid evidence. 
K. R. Maxwett-Hystop 


The Temples of Kawa. Vol. ii. History and Archaeology of the site. By M. F. Lamtnc Macapam, 
B.A., D.Phil. With chapters by the late F. Ll. Grirrirn, M.A., D.Litt. and L. P. 
Kirwan, B.Litt. 14 x11. Text, pp. xxi+255 and 82 text-figs. Plates, pp. xx-+20 plans 
and sections+112 pls. London: published on behalf of the Griffith Institute, Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1955. £8. 85. od. 


This publication completes the account of the excavation of the Ancient Egyptian temples 
at Kawa, the first volume having appeared in 1951. Situated in the Dongola reach of the Upper 
Nile, in a fertile spot above the Third Cataract, at one period celebrated surprisingly enough for 
its vineyards, Kawa, the Egyptian Gematen, attained considerable importance as a trading 
centre. Probably already occupied as far back as the Middle Kingdom, it came into prominence 
at the end of the 18th Dynasty, and remained a centre of activity through the Ramesside, 
Ethiopian, Napatan, and Meroitic Periods, especially during the reign of Taharqa, who built 
the main temple, and enlarged the smaller edifice constructed by Tutankhamun. 

The excavation of this extensive site, undertaken by Professor and Mrs. Griffith on behalf 
of Oxford University, comprised a trial dig in 1921, a season’s work in 1930-1, and after the 
death of the former, a further expedition by Mr. L. P. Kirwan and the author. The results are 
of outstanding importance. Three complete temples decorated with reliefs, and much archaeo- 
logical material rewarded the excavators, while graffiti and historical stelae shedding light on the 
reigns and relationships of Taharga and his successors filled many gaps in the history of this 
obscure period, and supplied the names of several new Napatan kings. In the publication of 
these discoveries, Dr. Macadam had a formidable task. Not only did the excavation take place 
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many years ago, but work had hardly been begun on the records when it was interrupted by the 
death of Mrs. Griffith, and again by the six years of the war. The author on his return found 
himself confronted by a mass of material to which the key was often missing, while most of the 
objects had already been distributed to museums, and in many cases were still in packing-cases 
and not available for study. He is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has surmounted 
these difficulties, and on his scholarly treatment of the problems involved. For this he has special 
qualifications: he knows the locality, he has made a special study of the nomenclature and rela- 
tionship of the Napatan dynasties, and, following in the footsteps of Professor Griffith, he is one 
of the few people who can read the Meroitic language. The inscriptions from objects and 
graffiti were fully discussed in the first volume, and now we are given a complete account of the 
architecture, temple-reliefs, and archaeology, with plans, drawings, and photographs. With 
admirable discretion the temptation to overcrowd the plates with small-size illustrations has been 
avoided, and useful indexes and appendixes are provided. A word of praise is also due for the 
ingenious finding-index on pp. 129-30, which may be recommended to other archaeologists 
who have to guide their readers through the maze of numbers and cross-references rendered 
necessary by modern scientific methods. 

In a special chapter Mr. Kirwan completes the record of buildings excavated on the site, 
including a discussion of the causes of the downfall of Kawa in the fouth century .p. 


R. L. B. Moss 


Canon and Proportions in Egyptian Art. By Ertx Iversen. 114 <7}. Pp. 75. London: Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1955. £3. 35. Od. 


This book records the discovery of the rules governing the proportions of the human figure in 
Egyptian art and the change in them that took place c. 660 B.c., when a form of grid dividing 
the standing male figure into 21 squares from the sole of the foot to the eyelid was substituted for 
a grid dividing the figure into 18 squares from the sole to the hairline on the forehead. The 
change is shown to have been due to the substitution of the royal cubit for the small cubit as a 
general purposes unit of measurement at that time, and to have been a departure from truth, 
which rendered inevitable a decline in the sculptural art of Egypt, for the smaller units, e.g. the 
fist, remained unchanged, and so the proportions of the canon which had been based on the natural 
proportions of the ideal human body were upset. 

This is a book of importance, which should lead the way to the dating of some Egyptian sculp- 
tures undatable by other means, and to the elucidation of the canon behind the sculpture of 
ancient Greece. A. J. ARKELL 


Kerameikos, Band 5, Teil 1. Die Nekropole des ro. bis 8. Fahrhunderts. Von Kart Ktsrer. 
10$x8. Textband, pp. 310. Tafelband, Taf. 167. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1954. 
D.M. 178. 


In this work are published the hundred graves of the Geometric period excavated by the 
Germans in the Kerameikos of Athens, the sub- Mycenaean and Protogeometric cemeteries having 
previously been published in Kerameikos, vols. land IV. There is practically no literary evidence 
for this period (roughly 950 B.c. to 725 B.c.) in Greece and the Aegean, and so archaeology 
must do the work. Pottery plays, as usual, a vital part for the archaeologist, and there is no doubt 
that a full understanding of the various Geometric styles of Greece cannot be obtained without 
a knowledge of the Attic series. 

The material from these graves forms the only truly comprehensive series of Attic Geometric 
pottery so far published: hence its importance, not only for the internal evolution of this style, 
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but for more far-reaching comparative purposes. Dr. Kiibler has rightly given up the bulk of 
his space to this pottery. All but 25 of the 167 plates are devoted to vases and sherds, and over 
half the text is reserved for a detailed analysis of the development of the style, an analysis which 
covers the whole range of Attic Geometric pottery so far published, though based on the Kera- 
meikos material. The analysis is made in accordance with each shape, and the results, set out 
chronologically, are summed up in an excellent appendix. The plates are arranged on the same 
system—here I must admit that I would have welcomed illustrations of tomb groups as a whole. 
A further appendix lists other known vases by sites and museums. 

A relative chronology is established, based not only on stylistic evidence but wherever possible 
on the positioning of the graves (I should add that we have no stratified settlement of this period 
to help). Dr Kibler also provides a framework of absolute chronology—most desirable, but 
dates anywhere above c. 730 B.c. should be accepted only with great caution. For instance, a 
statistical computation reveals that the number of tombs attributed to the period 750 B.c. to 730 
B.c. equals the number of those attributed to the previous two hundred years. It would be 
dangerous to form any conclusions from this fact, as the plans of the layout of the tombs will 
show; even so, it is a little surprising. A true basis for absolute chronology, failing contemporary 
literary evidence, can only be achieved through links, direct or indirect, with Palestine and Syria, 
and a great deal of work has yet to be done on this. One such link is, indeed, published here 
—the North Syrian bronze bowl from Tomb 42. 

The objects other than vases are few—mainly items of personal adornment, and weapons: 
they are as carefully published as the vases. 

Dr. Kibler has, finally, a most interesting section on the graves themselves, and on the cult 
of the dead. If his ideas on the introduction of cremation in Athens in the eleventh century 
B.c., and on the revival of inhumation there in c. 800 B.c. are correct (and his arguments are not 
uncogent), then there emerge historical conclusions of value. 

Altogether, I think this work may be found to be of importance not only to archaeologists 
in Greece but also to those in the Near East and in Europe. V. R. p’A. DesporoucH 


Parthian Sculptures from Hatra: Orient and Hellas in Art and Religion. By Haroxp INGHOLT. 
Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 12. 12} x9. Pp. 55 +pls. 7. 
Published by the Academy. To be obtained also from Yale University Press, 1954. $2.80. 


This stimulating and immensely learned monograph discusses a number of individual pieces 
of sculpture, found during the excavations undertaken since 1951 by the Direction-General of 
Antiquities in Iraq on the site of the Parthian city of Hatra, and dating from the period of the 
city’s greatest prosperity, shortly before its capture and virtual destruction by Shapur I in the 
middle of the third century a.D. 

The first of these sculptures, from the so-called First Temple, portrays the wife of a priest 
of Atargatis in an attitude of worship. Two other pieces, from the Second Temple, depict a 
lunar divinity, the old Mesopotamian Nanaj. In the one case she is accompanied by two lesser 
figures, which may be those of deified ancestors. A clearer indication of the existence at Hatra 
of an ancestor-cult is afforded, however, by an inscribed figure found in the First Temple, 
portraying in the guise of a minor divinity a man whose name and affiliations show him to have 
been a member of the Parthian ruling class, intermarried (as were the Hellenistic ruling classes 
of Dura) with one of the native Semitic families. A receptacle found in the same room and 
inscribed with the same name is probably an ossuary; and it is suggested that the two “Temples’ 
may have been equivalent of heroa or at any rate have been associated with the cult of the dead. 
Three more reliefs (two from the recent excavations, and one in the Museum at Istanbul) 
portray, in various associations, a ritual object, consisting of a staff surmounted by a crescent and 
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strung with a number of discs and rings. This is interpreted as an emblem of Samayya (Aramaic, 
Shemayya), the Heavens, shown in the form of a standard (a familiar symbol of divinity in the 
Ancient East) adorned with the symbols of the seven planets, which, it is argued, are shown in 
what appears to be the traditional Mesopotamian order (an order based on external character- 
istics), rather than in the ‘correct’ astronomical order, as established by Hellenistic science and 
universally accepted in the West. It was this divinity, symbolized by just such a standard, who 
was, with Zeus-Hadad and Hera-Atargatis, the third member of the triad of Hierapolis, known 
from a number of representations in sculpture and on coins, and described in a much-disputed 
passage by Lucian as being a ‘golden xoanon, in no way like the other xoana’ (which were con- 
ventional figured representations) . . . ‘and it is called Semeion by the Assyrians too’. ‘Semeion’, 
which to a Greek would convey precisely the meaning of an object such as this (ofjevov, signum), 
would also be a very natural and intelligible transliteration of the native name of this divinity. 

To discuss the wealth of erudite argument with which these attributions are supported would 
be an impertinence on the part of the present reviewer. It would, moreover, be untimely. 
Further discoveries at Hatra are almost bound to call for individual modifications and reassess- 
ments. In the meantime, here is an interim presentation, lavishly documented, of a body of new 
and stimulating ideas, to illustrate the theme of the interaction of East and West in the field of 
religion and of religious iconography and, to a very much lesser degree, in the field of art. What 
may perhaps be useful is to indicate certain more general points that still await clarification (for 
discussion of these the reviewer is indebted to Mr. David Oates, who is at present engaged ona 
survey of the remains of the classical period in Northern Iraq). One would like to know, for 
example, whether there is any trace in these sculptures of a development in religious ideas and 
modes of representation to correspond with the weakening of Parthian power and the resultant 
strengthening of the influence of Roman Syria during the later stages of the city’s history, when 
it was in temporary alliance with Rome and actually housed a Roman cohort. Again, it is to be 
hoped that the current excavations will show whether the traditional identification of the great 
central group of buildings as a palace (an identification accepted without comment by the author) 
is indeed correct, or whether it may not, in part at any rate, have been built to house the temple 
of the divinity under whose especial protection the city stood, the Sun-god Shamash. If it were so, 
the ‘temples’ now excavated might well prove to be secondary shrines, grouped about the main 
sanctuary and dedicated by individual families (whence the indications of ancestor-cult) or by 
localities (cf. pp. 25, 44 n. 8, and 45, a dedication to ‘Samayyéa of (the village of) Beth ’Aqba’). 
Finally, we may hope for some light on the sources of Hatra’s wealth. The author (p. 7) repeats 
the familiar assertion that it was a caravan-city; but it is, in fact, more than a day’s journey off 
the ancient caravan-route from Nisibis to Ctesiphon, and no single inscription has yet been found 
to suggest that commerce played any special part in the city’s daily life. 

These are points that can very properly await discussion until the present excavations are 
further advanced. In the meantime we must be grateful, both to the Iraqi authorities for under- 
taking this important enterprise, and to Dr. Ingholt for the foretaste that he has given us of the 
far-reaching results that may be expected from it. 

The illustration is adequate, although one would have welcomed enlargements of the coin- 
photographs. It is probably pure mischance that the one item of particular interest to the re- 
viewer (the name Marinus, p. 28) is omitted from what appears otherwise to be an excellent and 
much-needed index. J. B. Warp Perkins 


Since writing the above review the reviewer has had the good fortune to spend three days at 
Hatra as the guest of the Iraqi authorities. The latest excavations have amply fulfilled the promise 
of the first two seasons (for a representative selection of recent finds see the I//ustrated London 
News for 18 and 25 December 1954), and the body of material is now far greater than that 
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which was available to Dr. Ingholt. Many of his conclusions will require modification, if not 
radical revision, in the light of these new discoveries. The ‘Semeion’ symbol, for example, has 
been found in large quantities, in some cases in contexts which seem to prove conclusively that, 
whatever secondary connotations it may have had, it was first and foremost a military standard. 
We may note, in this connexion, that military commanders rank with priests and royalty as the 
most frequent dedicators in the city’s many temples. Of commercial interests there is little or 
no trace, either in the inscriptions or in the sculpture, and it becomes increasingly clear that one 
of the city’s functions, and possibly the main source of its wealth, was its position as a quasi- 
independent military outpost of Parthian power. 

A study as closely argued as Dr. Ingholt’s is particularly vulnerable to the impact of fresh dis- 
coveries, and it is obvious that in this case the author’s conclusions need to be used with great 
caution. The present value of this preliminary essay lies chiefly in the discussion of the com- 
parative material, which he knows so well. It is to be hoped that full and prompt publication 
of these remarkable excavations may soon enable him to make the further contribution towards 
their interpretation which he is uniquely qualified to make. 


The European Inheritance. Edited by Sir Ernest BARKER, GeorGE Ciark, and PRoFESsOR 
P. VaucHER. 3 vols, 83-+5}. Pp. 543, 384, 385+ pls. 51 and maps. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1954. £5. 55. 


This work, the outcome of the wartime Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
London and more especially of the vision and enthusiasm of Sir Ernest Barker, is one of in- 
dependent scholarship, devoted to the history of Europe and its significance, by nine authors— 
V. Gordon Childe, W. W. Tarn, C. H. Dodd, F. L. Ganshof, Sir G. Clark, P. Vaucher, 
D. Mornet, G. Bruun, and E. Verneil, with a final ‘Review and Epilogue’ by Sir Ernest himself. 
It is intended primarily for youth, in the upper forms of secondary schools and in first years at 
universities, and aims at presenting an objective history of European man. With the second and 
third volumes, running from around 1500 and 1950, this review will not be concerned, except 
in so far as the skill and mastery of their five authors, and the sage judgement of Sir Ernest Barker’s 
concluding sixty pages, send an archaeologist reviewer back to the first volume, with eagerness 
and anxiety both sharpened, to see how their four authors’ treatment of the early and middle ages 
of European history stand up to the comparison. Since all the nine have skill and mastery, the 
point of the comparison cannot lie in the standard of performance itself, but rather in the degree 
to which the subject-matter has been brought to readiness, by the labour of scholarship in general 
down to 1950, for incorporation in a single work alongside the ensuing modern history of our 
Continent and its latter-day extensions. 

Childe writes on Prehistory, Tarn on Greece and Rome, Dodd on Judaism and Early 
Christianity, and Ganshof (of Ghent) on the Middle Ages. Each contribution can be admired in 
itself. But the four are not banded at all integrally together. How much more grist could have 
been given to Sir Ernest Barker’s wise and willing mill if they could have been! Childe’s 
Prehistory, admirable for the remoter background, for the Near East, and for the Neolithic and 
earlier Bronze Age of Europe, leaves us in a late Bronze Age not only still haunted by the per- 
plexities of the Indo-European problem, but connected by only the scantiest Iron-Age epilogue 
with Tarn’s Classical Antiquity. This, next, well done as it is, begins in a vacuum and also ends in 
one; for, while Dodd’s fine contribution is of course linked to it in part, both end at the start of 
the ‘Dark Ages’ with no more sense of continuity with what should come after than that shown 
by Childe. And Ganshof is quite content to begin his main theme only with Charlemagne and 
with Isaurian Byzantium, so that in his dense medieval panorama one soon forgets that our 
Middle Ages were heirs at once of Greece, Rome, Jerusalem, and Prehistory too. The fault lies 
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in none of the authors, but in the state of the studies which they represent. At the middle of the 
twentieth century we have had prehistorians, classics, biblical scholars, and medievalists, but 
each with their own closed and self-centred intellectual system, so that not even Sir Ernest 
Barker can get them playing as a team. Yet a team game European history must be. The last 
great solo player, H. A. L. Fisher, is already nearer to Gibbon than to Sir Ernest’s student readers, 
If those readers will deserve well of the European Inheritance that he and his authors have here 
tried to show them, they will create a team able to do better. Then, the labour of this work will 
be rewarded. But before that can happen, we archaeologists have our own further labour: we have 
to form a rational and practical critique for the historical employment of our findings. Otherwise, 
writers on our earlier centuries will never be able to back up their modern historian colleagues as 
they should, and as one must go on trusting—in the spirit that has animated the editing of these 
volumes so laudably meanwhile—that some day they will. C. F. C. Hawkes 


Inventaria Archaeologica (International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences), 


10} x 84: 


1. Belgium, Fasc. 1 (Fiches F1-F6). Ages des metaux belgiques. Par M.-E. Martin. Anvers: 
De Sikkel, 1953. Fr. go. 

2. France, Fasc. 1 (Fiches F1-F6). Ages des metaux. Par R. Jorrroy, R. Auprn, and R. 
Riguet. Anvers: De Sikkel, 1954. 

3. Germany, Heft 1 (Blatt D1—-D10). Steinzeit: Grabfunde der siidwest-deutschen Schnurkeramik. 
Von E. Sangmeister. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1954. D.M. 5. 

4. Germany, Heft 2 (Blatt D11-D20). Metallzeit: metallzeitliche Funde aus Siiddeutschland. 
Von H. Mitrer-Karpe. Bonn: Rudolf Habelt Verlag, 1954. D.M. 5. 

5. Great Britain, 1st set (GB 1-8). Grave groups and hoards of the British Bronze Age. Ed. by 
C. F. C. Hawkes. London: Garraway Ltd., 1955, ros. 


One of the great barriers to the active prosecution of prehistory in Britain and on the Continent 
is the lack of adequate basic publications of the archaeological material on which any interpreta- 
tion must rest. We are in position of historians whose manuscript sources are widely scattered, 
and in repositories which are not infrequently difficult of access; which are mostly unpublished 
and uncatalogued, or if published are too often untrustworthy texts. However unsatisfactory the 
circumstances of their finding, the enormous mass of archaeological objects recovered over the 
past century or so, and now preserved in museums or other collections, must continue to provide 
the basis of study, side-by-side with the new evidence derived from modern excavation technique. 
But such study can only proceed if the revelant material is rendered accessible to the student ina 
manner comparable (to enlarge on the historical simile) to the printed calendars and texts of the 
essential archive material. 

Conscious of this situation, a plan for an international inventory of the more important asso- 
ciated archaeological groups was put forward.to the International Congress of Prehistoric and 
Protohistoric Sciences at its Ziirich meeting in 1950 by Dr. M.-E. Marién of the Musées 
Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire in Brussels. —The scheme was to issue sets of drawings and descrip- 
tions, to uniform conventions of draughtsmanship and layout, of significant associated groups of 
archaeological objects—e.g. tomb-groups, hoards, or sealed deposits of a similarly closed nature. 
Each fascicule was to include ten sheets, printed on card and punched for filing. 

Dr. Marién’s scheme was adopted, and we now have before us five fascicules representing four 
countries. A set of south-west German corded-ware grave-groups have been assembled by 
Dr. Sangmeister, and grave-groups and hoards of the Tumulus Bronze culture from the same 
region by Dr. Miiller-Karpe. Dr. Marién has included in the first Belgian fascicule grave- 
groups and hoards of Hallstatt and La Téne I date (the famous Eigenbilzen find), and MM. 
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Joffroy, Audin, and Riquet include in their Late Bronze Age set the well-known French cart- 
burial of Sainte-Colombe-sur-Seine with its griffin-headed cauldron and tripod, and the ‘Vénat’ 
hoard from Saint-Yrieix, Charente. The first British fascicule, edited by Professor Hawkes, 
includes Beaker and Wessex Culture grave-groups, and Late Bronze Age hoards, including the 
most interesting Barton Bendish find, published for the first time. 

The series is obviously destined to be of the greatest value to the prehistorian, and this value 
will grow as new fascicules are produced. Naturally, as in all such things, the success of the 
scheme depends upon the efforts of independent scholars, and funds for publication have to be 
obtained. It is to be hoped that all responsible bodies will realize the importance of supporting 
and encouraging this publication of the basic evidence upon which prehistory can be built. Too 
often in this country archaeological research is interpreted to mean field-work and excavation 
only, and our huge accumulation of museum material continues to be in large part unpublished 
and inaccessible to the student. But until we have this available we shall continue to make our 
deductions from inadequate premisses, and to misinterpret the new evidence we recover with 
our advanced field techniques. Stuart Piccotr 


Barrow Excavations in the Eight Beatitudes: The Bronze Age Cemetery between Toterfout and 
Halve Mijl, North Brabant. By GLasBERGEN. 10} X7}. Pp. xx+204+22 pls. 
and 76 figs. and maps in text. Palaeohistoria nos. II and III, Groningen, 1954-5. 


Barrow-excavation in the Netherlands is inseparably associated, in most archaeologists’ minds, 
with our Honorary Fellow and Gold Medallist Professor van Giffen, and in this remarkable 
piece of work under review we see the results of his teaching exemplified in his pupil Dr. Glas- 
bergen. The slightly surprising title originates in a local Brabant joke about eight villages whose 
names very nearly sound as if they were all blessed, and the excavations, which began as rescue 
operations, resulted in the ful! examination of 34 barrows and an urnfield during 1948-51, 
forming one of the largest barrow cemeteries in Brabant and estimated to have comprised 
originally over 43 burial mounds. 

The report is divided into two, the actual excavations and the implications arising from them. 
In the first part the structure of the barrows and the finds from them are fully described and 
illustrated, and there follow important palaeobotanical conclusions drawn from the pollen 
analyses of the buried ground-surfaces by Dr. Waterbolk, details of the cremation burials found, 
and finally a report on the charcoals including four C 14 determinations of age. The material 
is set out clearly and economically but without loss of detail, and the plans and sections are 
admirably presented. 

With a couple of exceptions, the barrows were turf-built and most incorporated post-circles 
of various types. Such barrows, as Glasbergen shows in a detailed review of post-circles in Dutch 
and allied burials, are characteristic of the Early and Middle Bronze Age of that region, the earlier 
(Late Neolithic) barrows being built of sand and, if with post-circles, the uprights are set in a 
continuous bedding-trench and not, as in the Bronze Age, in separate post-holes. Finds were 
few, but included vessels of what has in the past been called the ‘Dutch Deverel-Urn’ type: on 
these Glasbergen has based a long and highly important discussion referred to below. The 
palynological investigations of the buried land-surfaces beneath the barrows, and of the turf 
constituting their mounds, have produced the most fascinating results. Comparison with the 
pollen-diagrams from the Peel moor, not far from the Eight Beatitudes, enabled Dr. Waterbolk 
to arrange the barrow-samples in chronological order, with differentiations reflecting the changes 
in woodland and cleared areas brought about by human occupation of the region; from this it 
was possible to suggest the order in which the barrows were built purely on botanical evidence. 
This in fact agreed precisely with the evidence obtained by archaeology, and not least interesting 
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and convincing was the demonstration of an orderly succession in barrows lying in a line, showing 
that they had been built one after the other in a constant direction: the same can be demonstrated, 
on archaeological evidence, in certain linear barrow-cemeteries in southern England. 

The most important section of Glasbergen’s discussion of the implications of his excavations is, 
however, that dealing with what he calls the Dutch Cordoned Cinerary Urns. In his Tumulus 
I B he had found a primary urn burial dated by C 14 estimation to 1500 +100 B.c., and Water- 
bolk’s palynological evidence equated this barrow with another in the region which in an older 
excavation had produced a bronze palstave-chisel of Montelius II/III. In view of current 
thought that the Dutch (and English) ‘Deverel Urns’ were to be connected with Urnfield move- 
ments, this evidence of early date was a challenge to be taken up. 

He points out that van Giffen in 1930 drew attention to the similarities existing between an 
urn he had excavated at Groot-Drakenstein near Utrecht and certain British Late Bronze Age 
vessels, and in the same year Doppelfeld published his paper on the origins of ‘Deverel-Urns’, 
which derived the British Deverel-Rimbury pottery (and, by implication, culture) from an ulti- 
mately Urnfield source, but with a proximal origin in the Netherlands. With modifications, 
Doppelfeld’s thesis was generally accepted in this country, but in the meantime attention had 
been drawn by Mr. Dunning to two finds—one near Boulogne and the other from Hilversum 
in Holland—which seemed to show that makers of English cord-ornamented Cinerary Urns 
had on occasion emigrated to the Continent. 

Glasbergen now publishes for the first time a complete corpus of drawings and descriptions of 
the Dutch ‘Deverel-Urns’, dividing these into two types, the Hilversum and Drakenstein urns. 
The Hilversum group embody many features—bevelled rim, cord-ornament, notched cordons, 
gritty paste—alien to the Netherlands but all to be found in the British cinerary-urn series. 
With this goes the practice of barrow-burial, and indeed not only this, but the appearance in 
Holland of barrows surrounded by a bank and ditch in the manner of our Wessex Culture bell 
and disc barrows would also, Glasbergen argues, be best explicable in terms of a movement out 
of Britain into Holland at this time. And the time as we have seen can be fixed: it is archaeo- 
logically early in Montelius III in one instance, with a C 14 date in another of 1500 +100 B.c. 
In current chronology it would be difficult to begin Montelius III before 1200 B.c. and 
until we have further C 14 dates we can only suggest that the British emigration which brought 
about the manufacture of Hilversum urns in Holland is likely to have been somewhere before 
1200 B.c. rather than after it. 

Whatever may be the precise dating of this phase, the Drakenstein urns represent a develop- 
ment from it, the formation of a distinctive local style in which, for intance, cord-ornament 
drops out. The case for a Dutch origin for our Deverel-Rimbury culture is thus neatly de- 
molished, and the tables turned: it was the British Middle Bronze Age which gave rise to the 
Dutch ‘Deverel Urns’! 

Glasbergen’s detailed analysis leading to the results briefly summarized above carries convic- 
tion, and as will be immediately apparent to British archaeologists, necessitates a wholesale 
reinterpretation of many aspects of our Middle and Late Bronze Age prehistory. Hawkes has 
on more than one occasion stressed that the cordoned pottery of which our bucket and barrel 
urns are examples represents a long-standing Western European tradition of what we may now 
call Secondary Neolithic origin, and we can look again, as Abercromby and Clay indeed did, to 
more westerly counterparts of such ware in, for instance, the Pyrenean region; the fine ware and 
channelled ornament of the Globular Urns in the Deverel—Rimbury complex could well represent 
the late Neolithic channelled-ware traditions of Western France. 

With the recognition since the war of Secondary Neolithic cremation-cemeteries in Britain 
there is no need to invoke Continental Urnfield sources for such modes of burial, especially in 
regions remote from those of the Deverel—Rimbury culture: the flat cremation-cemeteries in the 
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Pennines or southern Scotland, with native types of cinerary urn, need no longer have the 
Deverel-Rimbury phase as a terminus post quem. Lough Gur has, in its ‘Class II’ pottery, 
produced convincing Neolithic prototypes for our Cordoned Urns, and the notched cordons 
already present on Hilversum Urns show that we must reckon with this feature as a characteristic 
already developed in our Middle Bronze Age pottery. Dr. Glasbergen has made a noteworthy 
contribution to north-west European prehistory, and not the least debt we in Britain owe to 
him is in the stimulus he has given to a radical reassessment of our own Bronze Age problems. 
Sruart PiccotT 


Die Kunst Alt-Europas. von Herbert Kiihn. 10 x7. Pp. 243+Taf. 192. Stuttgart: Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, 1954. D.M. 28.80. 


Die Kunst Alt-Europas is another of Dr. Kiihn’s splendid picture books. Anyone wishing 
to browse among reproductions of the art of past cultures will at once think of his various publica- 
tions. Die Felsbilder Europas appeared some three years ago and now this new work has been 
published. Dr. Kiihn has novel ideas as to the evolution and development of art. These were 
well set out in the Fe/sbilder and not everyone will necessarily agree with them. But the value 
of his works lies as much in the illustrations as in the text. Die Kunst Alt-Europas gives us repro- 
ductions of works of art selected from among the best that man has produced in Europe from the 
period of the Ice Age to the end of the first millennium a.p. It is true that, for example, a Cretan 
expert will find more illustrations of his speciality in such a book as Bossert’s A/tkreta, but it is 
difficult to think of any publication which gives such a range in time and cultures so well as does 
the volume under review. The subject-matter is arranged chronologically and includes a few 
pieces for comparison from Asia and Egypt. If a criticism were to be made it could be that 
among such a wealth of glorious things drawn from Magdalenian, Iberian, Viking, Scythian, 
and Greek sources, to mention only a few, the lovely Celtic art of our own islands gets too little 
mention. I think it is more than local patriotism which prompts one to look, in vain, for a picture 
of the Birdlip Mirror. Spain is well treated and I rejoice to see again the lovely face of the 
Dame d’Elche. Also the little Los Millares pot, now in the Ashmolean at Oxford. And I may 
add how delighted I am to see that my little Magdalenian engraving of a reindeer looking over 
its shoulder has been included (Abb. 22), though Dr. K iihn does not appear to know its where- 
abouts. 

There are 192 full-page superb photographic plates, several coloured ones, and 134 small line 
blocks in the text. Alas, no British publisher could produce such a work at a price anyone other 
than a millionaire could afford. Die Kunst Alt-Europas is a delightful possession both for the 
serious student and the amateur interested in the art of all ages in Europe. 

Mies Burkitt 


Festschrift fir Peter Goessler. Tiibinger Beitrige zur Vor- und Friihgeschichte. Edited by 
Wo rcanc Kimmie. 107. Pp. 194-26 pls. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1954. D.M. 18. 


The twelve essays collected in this volume and presented to Dr. Goessler to mark the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday have been contributed by colleagues and by younger students associated 
with the school of archaeology at Tiibingen. Nine of these are concerned with the early settle- 
ment of south-west Germany: they range in time from the Magdalenian to the medieval period 
and include studies on the microlithic industries of Wiirttemberg and Hohenzollern by A. H. 
Nuber; on late Hallstatt prince’s graves, with special reference to one from Vilsingen, by Siegwalt 
Schiek; and on the climatic determination of around 800 B.c. and its effect on development in 
the sphere of culture by Giinter Smolla. 
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The remaining essays range over a wide field. Professor Kurt Bittel writes on the Alamannia 
relief at Nicaea (Bithynia) and illustrates it by 24 photographs. Dr. Eva-Maria Bossert considers 
the dating of Cycladic graves at Arkesine on Amorgos, originally published by F. Diimmler in 
1886, one of which yielded a bronze halberd blade; Dr. Bossett assigns the graves to the Middle 
Cycladic I period and then enters on a detailed discussion of early trade connexions between the 
East and West Mediterranean. Lastly, the Editor contributes a substantial paper on the Urnfield 
Culture in South-West Europe, running to 58 pages, 16 text-figures, and two plates, followed 
by an appendix on the distribution and chronology of certain Celtic place-names, written by 
Helmut Rix and illustrated by three instructive distribution maps. J. G. D. Crarkx 


Urgeschichte des Osterreichischen Raumes. By R. Prrtion1. 10} x73. Pp. viiit854. Wien: 
Franz Deuticke. 1954. 


This is a very competent and fully illustrated survey of the prehistory of Austria from the 
earliest traces of human occupation down to the Roman Conquest. It opens with an excellent 
discussion of the natural background. Following the system elaborated by the author in earlier 
works, the material is divided into the cultures of stone (Lithikum), pottery (Keramikum), and 
metal (Metallikum). The second division covers the neolithic Danubian and Nordic cultures 
together with that of the beaker people. The third is subdivided into early (Bronze Age), middle 
(Hallstatt), and late (La Tene) phases. The material is classified typologically into types and 
groups named after important sites yielding characteristic objects; a number of the names of 
type sites are new, being chosen as more representative of the particular cultures. In particular 
there is a good series of illustrations of the various types of prehistoric pottery found in Austria. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a survey of the objects and a discussion of their 
chronology and relations. In each period there is a well-justified emphasis on the element of 
continuity. That the dwelling sites, fortifications, and cemetries receive less attention is due to 
no lack of interest on the part of the author, but to a dearth of well-conducted and adequately 
published excavations. Where such material is available full use is made of it and its absence is a 
factor fully realized and deplored. The historical surveys which are included in the chapters 
on the metal cultures will not command universal assent. 

To a foreign student one of the most interesting factors brought out is the geographical 
position of Austria, open to influences from several quarters, with the different provinces each 
developing on its own lines. The extension of the distribution maps to include the more important 
sites across the modern frontier would have made this point even more impressively. 


C. A. R. Raprorp 


Probleme der Lipsanothek in Brescia. von R. DELBRUECK. 10X7. Pp. 149+pls. 9. Bonn: 
Peter Hanslein Verlag G.M.B.H., 1952. 


Seldom, if ever, has a single ‘minor’ work of ancient art been the object of more detailed and 
thorough research than has the early-Christian ivory casket in the Museo Civico at Brescia. 
J. K. Kollwitz’s monumental and fully illustrated publication appeared in 1933; and now, less 
than twenty years later, we have been given an exhaustive study (modestly described as a discus- 
sion of ‘Probleme’) from the pen of one of the greatest experts on the late-antique belonging to 
our time. Every page of this slender volume is packed, but never overloaded, with learning. The 
author’s well-known iconographic scholarship is here matched by a wide-ranging knowledge of 
early-Christian liturgies and scriptures, eastern and western, canonical and apocryphal. The 
style is clear, concise, vigorous, and vivid. The plates are good and adequate for their purpose. 
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Five main problems are investigated. These are (1) the date and (2) the provenance of the 
casket; (3) the prototypes of the biblical and symbolic scenes; (4) the search for iconographic 
parallels to these scenes in third- and fourth-century a.p. art; (5) the liturgical practices that 
conditioned the choice and combination of motifs made by the artist. D.’s solutions of these 
problems are summarized in his opening pages. The date is c. a.p. 315-20. The provenance is 
northern Italy, more specifically, Milan. The prototypes existed in an illustrated, probably Syrian, 
bible, made up of a non-canonical, Hellenistic Midrash, in the case of the O.T. scenes, and of a 
partly apocryphal, composite Gospel and of a somewhat unorthodox version of the Acts, in the 
case of the N.T. scenes; while the symbolic representations may be based on the (illustrated ?) 
text of some hymn addressed to Christ. The carvings are stylistically without contemporary or 
slightly earlier parallels. ‘The choice of subject-matter was closely related to that of the scriptural 
passages selected for reading at Mass and other church-services in northern Italy and Gaul, 
where eastern influence was strong. The rest of the book is devoted to marshalling the evidence 
that has led the author to these conclusions. 

Two of these problems, those of date and of iconographic parallels, are, it goes without saying, 
intimately associated. D. has no difficulty in showing that some of the details of dress, coiffure 
(male and female), articles of furniture, etc., are precisely those which confront us on certainly 
dated works, notably coin-types, of the second and third decades of the fourth century. But this 
correspondence does not prove, as D. believes it to do, that the casket was actually carved at that 
time. The carver might well have copied these details from an illustrated Constantinian text which 
served as his model; and if one looks again at the context in which the casket is placed in C. R. 
Morey’s Early Christian Art (1942), figs. 142-9, the context of fifth-century ivories and of the 
carved wooden doors of Santa Sabina, one cannot but be confirmed in one’s impression that the 
plastic treatment and the composition of the Brescia figure-scenes are at home in that century. 
Once it is admitted that the early-fourth-century dating of the casket is far from secure, the 
virtual absence of third- and fourth-century iconographic parallels ceases to be a problem. 

Turning to the literary sources of the scenes, must we assume with D. that all deviations from 
the canonical scripture-texts indicate the use by the artist (or his patron) of apocryphal, un- 
orthodox versions? Are we really to suppose that some Hellenistic Midrash was followed 
because, for instance, Jonah’s whale is shown not as a fish but as a classical sea-dragon, or because 
the type of well depicted in the scene of Jacob’s meeting with Rachel is Mediterranean rather 
than biblical? Or, again, are we to detect the use of an apocryphal Gospel because a tower-like 
monument is introduced to give a setting for Christ’s healing of the woman with the issue of 
blood, or because the tomb of Lazarus is shown not as a cave but as a little temple on a high 
podium with steps leading up to it? We meet such ‘classical’ touches over and over again in 
Romano-Christian mosaics, paintings, and sarcophagi. The artists were surely drawing on the 
common stock of contemporary picture-language, translating biblical themes into the idiom of 
their own environment, or following the taste and fancy of their time. One might as well argue 
that the designers of modern Christmas Cribs, in which the Child is not swaddled but clad in a 
flimsy shirt or loin-cloth, were unfamiliar with the canonical Gospels. 

D. bases his conclusion that the illustrated texts lying behind the casket-scenes are Semitic 
(probably Syrian) in origin on the alleged leftward direction which he discerns in the composition 
of several of the pictures. But such an argument is inevitably subjective. The leftward trend 
might well strike other students as more apparent than real, or as likely to be due rather to con- 
siderations of symmetry and balance in the arrangement of a given frieze. 

The problems most convincingly solved by D. are those of provenance and of the choice of 
motifs. His discovery that the shield-devices in the Christ-before-Pilate scene correspond with 
those shown in MSS. of the Notitia Dignitatum as having been used by troops stationed in the 
Milan area is a brilliant contribution and furnishes a strong argument in favour of the view that 
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the casket came from a north-Italian workshop. Another close link with that region is forged by 
the confrontation of the Synagogue-scene with the north-Italian “Tabernacle” sarcophagi (which, 
incidentally, begin in the third century but continue into the fifth). The discussion of the 
episodes portrayed on the casket in the light of the ‘reading-programmes’ known to have been 
current in the early churches, both eastern and western, is the most original and fascinating section 
of the book. Apart from the story of Christ’s preaching in the Synagogue at Nazareth, which 
was generally used as an Epiphany reading, the decoration of the casket betrays a remarkably 
close correspondence with the scheme of readings selected for Holy Week and Paschaltide 
services. 

The choice of themes for the casket may, as D. suggests, have been determined by some 
Milanese ecclesiastic; and if, as seems not improbable, the casket was originally carved as a toilet- 
box for a pious and wealthy Christian lady, the omission from its repertory of the most sacred 
and intimate Passion scenes is readily explained. 

Limitations of space preclude detailed comment on D.’s interpretation of individual scenes. 
But a few points may be mentioned here. D.’s substitutions of the Koran story for that of the 
“Three Children’ in the furnace, and of the healing of the woman with the issue of blood for 
the ‘noli me tangere’ episode are most acceptable. But his ‘unrecorded’ post-Resurrection 
appearance of Our Lord beside the lake may be either a free version of the incident chronicled 
in John xxi. 4—‘But when morning came, there was Jesus standing on the shore’—or the calling 
of Andrew and Peter. Finally, the fact that Judas in the hanging-scene is portrayed as handsome 
and youthful is not necessarily significant. It need not mean that the artist adhered to the 
heretical notion (handed down in later Islamic tradition) of Judas as the ‘double’ of Christ. 

J. M. C. Toynzge 


Sarcophages paléochrétiens d’ Arles et de Marseille (Supplémenta Gallia V). By F. Benorr. 11 X9. 
Pp. 88+ pls. 49. Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1954. Fr. 1400. 


Since the publication in 1878, 1886, and 1894 respectively of Edmond Le Blant’s works on 
the early Christian sarcophagi of Arles and Gaul in general, and of the Christian antiquities in 
the Marseille museum, there has been no comprehensive study of these last monuments of 
classical Roman sculpture in the Provincia. Here we have an up-to-date discussion and fully 
illustrated corpus of the pieces at Arles and Marseille. In the Catalogue, which occupies more than 
half of the text, there is a minute description, with bibliography, of each sarcophagus. The details 
of this portion can only be completely appreciated in the collections themselves in the presence of 
the originals. But the introductory essays will be of interest to every student of late-antique art. 
The Arles sarcophagi reflect the persistence of classical sculptural traditions in southern Gaul 
throughout the fourth century. Those at Marseille, which date from the early-fifth century, 
reveal an alliance of classical anthropomorphic forms with the flat, non-plastic technique and 
taste for abstract and zoomorphic motifs which stamped the non-Roman art of the immediate 
future. 

A particularly valuable section of the Introduction deals with ‘sarcophagus-geology’. ‘The 
author distinguishes four proveniences of marbles: (1) the Greek islands, (2) the Anatolian sea- 
board and Proconnesus, (3) Carrara, and (4) Saint Béat and other Pyrenean quarries. He thinks 
that the pieces worked in Greek and Asiatic marbles, and some, at least, of the finest Carrara 
examples, reached Gaul from the east and Italy ina finished state. But he takes no account of the 
possibility of east-Mediterranean and Italian sculptors resident in Gaul and carving the imported 
raw materials im situ. Some of the pagan pieces, at any rate, seem to have been completed with 
an eye to the specific spots that they were to occupy in the tombs for which they were purchased. 
Only pieces worked in Pyrenean marbles are likely, M. Benoit holds, to have emanated from 
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the local workshops of native craftsmen. He offers a convincing explanation of the incised grooves, 
outlining figures or parts of figures, which are so typical a feature of Gallo-Roman reliefs of all 
kinds. They were not preparatory guide-lines, but were added after the figure-work was carved, 
to produce a play of light and shade and an illusion of high relief when the relief was actually 
quite flat (cf. Antig. Fourn. xxxiii, 1953, p. 95). 

The sarcophagi are classified typologically under five headings: (1) pieces with architectural 
decoration and trees, (2) two-tiered sarcophagi, (3) pieces showing a continuous frieze, (4) 
strigilated sarcophagi, and (5) fifth-century pieces. 

The quality of the illustrations is extremely uneven. Some are very bad—probably because a 
number, at least, of the pieces are now in positions, in churches and museums, in which good 
photographs are singularly hard to take. It would have been convenient if references to the 
numbers of the plates, as well as to the Catalogue numbers, could have been given in the text 
of the essays when individual sarcophagi are discussed. J. M. C. Toynez 


A History of the Crusades. Vol. 1, The First Crusade (Pp. xiv-+377. 1951. 30s.). Vol. II, The 
Kingdom of Ferusalem (Pp. xii+523. 1952. 42s.). Vol. III, The Kingdom of Acre (Pp. xii+ 
530. 1954. 35s.) By Steven Runciman. 8,3; x52. Cambridge: at the University Press. 


The publication in 1954 of The Kingdom of Acre completed Mr. Runciman’s trilogy on the 
history of the Crusades. It now has an established place in English historical literature, and its 
readability will make that place secure for a long time to come. No work of similar scale exists 
in English, and it can challenge comparison with its foreign rivals, Michaud’s Histotre des 
Croisades, the pioneer work of the early nineteenth century, Rohricht’s Geschichte des Kénigreichs 
Ferusalem (1898), and Grousset’s Histoire des Croisades (1934). Though far advanced in proof, 
the first volume of the American co-operative History of the Crusades has at the moment of 
writing not yet appeared, an undertaking which Mr. Runciman challenged in a now famous 
phrase as to the rashness of ‘one British pen’ competing ‘with the massed typewriters of the 
United estate’. The gay daring of his first preface has triumphantly characterized the whole 
work. These volumes are a lively story of stirring events, not an historical revision. To 
Michaud the Crusades were above all an epic of heroism, the story of ce /ointain royaume founded 
by religious zeal, the very matter of romanticism. Deeply read in the chronicles, he rewove their 
words and details into a web of eloquent prose. It was a notable achievement, but progress in 
historical technique left much to be reshaped and refounded by the thorough, scrupulous investi- 
gations of Réhricht. Grousset retold the story with a fuller use of Arab sources and a new 
appreciation of the policies of Islam. And many other writers, working on more limited phases, 
have established our knowledge on a more secure accuracy. Mr. Runciman makes no claim to 
any striking reassessment. He has perhaps more sympathy for Byzantium than any of his pre- 
decessors and a fuller understanding of the problems of the eastern empire, but his prime interest 
is in narration. The sources are discussed in short appendixes, but, save for an interesting com- 
parison of the various accounts of the battle of Hattin, there is little explanation of the sifting and 
reconciliation of authorities that lie behind Mr. Runciman’s eventual decisions. The references 
in the notes are reduced to a minimum that is at times hardly adequate for convenience. Coeur- 
de-Lion’s campaign in volume ITI has, for instance, the constant reference [tinerarium, but as the 
bibliography does not repeat those given in volume II, it is only in that volume that the full title 
can be found. 

In his third volume, Mr. Runciman includes chapters on “The Commerce of Outremer’ and 
‘Architecture and the Arts in Outremer’; the former has an interesting summary and discussion 
of the recent work of Dr. Cahen; the latter is, as the author himself says, perfunctory. In the 
problem of Western and Eastern influences on military architecture, there is much more to be 
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said on the Western side than is here suggested, and Eastern developments lack any reference to 
the work of Professor Creswell, whose first two volumes appear in the bibliography to volume I, 
but whose third and very relevant volume, The Muslim Architecture of Egypt: 939-I17I (1952) 
is nowhere mentioned. In dealing with the Melisende Psalter, Mr. Runciman describes it as the 
only existing twelfth-century illuminated manuscript ‘known to come from Outremer’, but as 
close at hand as in the showcases of the Fitzwilliam Museum there is another indubitable example 
to be found, and that does not exhaust the list. 

No special chapter is allotted to constitutional and legal developments in the Latin Kingdom, 
A footnote to the Appendix on ‘Intellectual Life in Outremer’ states that ‘various Assises and 
the works of John of Ibelin and Philip of Novara are all based on Occidental law’ and leaves it 
there, though incidentally in the complexities of feudal inheritance and marriage which so crowd 
the thirteenth century, Mr. Runciman makes it clear that he is well aware of the legalist atmo- 
sphere in which these disputes were discussed. ‘An author’, writes Mr. Runciman in his final 
preface, ‘must write his book in his own way. ... But I hope that I have not entirely omitted 
anything that is essential to its comprehension.’ 

Earlier in his second preface he had written that ‘the main theme in this volume is warfare; 
and in dwelling on the many campaigns and raids I have followed the example of the old chroni- 
clers, who knew their business’. To this tale of constant battle he brings a tense, rapid style. 
The full stop is his favourite punctuation mark and the short sentences rattle on unhampered by 
dependent clauses, incisive, clear, with something of a ballad quality well suited to the theme. 
In much of his matter, particularly in the Antiochene wars and intrigues that he disentangles in 
volume ITI, he has in his authorities little that gives flesh and blood to the bare bones, but even 
here he can find phrases that give some suggestion of liveliness to the participants: and where 
the details are fuller his character studies can be very telling. Inevitably, using the same basic 
accounts, they challenge comparison with those of Grousset. Each author has facility in epigram, 
each language has its own particular advantages. ‘Henry himself’, writes Mr. Runciman, ‘was 
a little lukewarm, Isabella was a very lovely young woman of twenty-one, but she had been twice 
married already. ... It was rumoured that Henry told (Richard) of his doubts and of his longing 
to go home to his fair lands in France.’ ‘II ne témoigna’, writes M. Grousset, ‘au début qu’un 
enthousiasme médiocre pour l’honneur qui allait lui échoir. . . . Il semble qu’il ait eu la nostalgie 
de sa terre champenoise. D’autre part la reine Isabelle . . . etait une beauté qui avait passé par 
bien des mains.’ 

Wit, speed, and clarity are the characteristics of the style. They are, perhaps, not always quite 
sufficient. There are passages, such as the fall of Byzantium, where the author seems in need of 
longer, heavier cadences: and in this swiftly moving account the religious dilemma of the 
Crusades never assumes the tragic proportions of which many contemporaries were aware. But 
then the story would not have been told in Mr. Runciman’s way, and it is the sustained indi- 
viduality and independence of approach that gives to these three volumes the unity of an epic 
and their place in English literature as well as in English historical writing. 


T.S. R. Boase 


The Conquest of Wessex in the Sixth Century. By Gorpon J. Coptey. Pp. 240, 12 pls. and 
10 maps. London: Phoenix House Ltd., 1954. 30s. 


In the Preface to this book Mr. Copley anticipates trouble from its publication. ‘I expect to 
provoke the wrath of some of the experts into whose domains I have trespassed,’ he writes, ‘. . . 
I do not expect general concurrence in all I put forward.’ Thus stimulated by the prospect of 
outrageous heresies and revolutionary conclusions, the reader opens the book hopefully: if he 
closes it with a mild sense of disappointment that is largely because the author seems to have 
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over-estimated both his own eccentricity and the touchiness of the ‘experts’, whose works he has 
studied with such care and whose conclusions he has, for the most part, so conscientiously adopted. 
There is indeed nothing here to provoke the professorial anathema: the book can be placed with 
perfect safety on the drawing-room table, in the sixth-form library, and on the reading list for 
the W.E.A. class in Local History. 

Mr. Copley in fact has done his work well. He has compiled, without originality or undue 
elaboration, a useful summary of the present evidence for the course and character of the Anglo- 
Saxon occupation of Wessex in the sixth century and has illustrated his narrative with a number 
of maps and some agreeable photography of more or less relevant antiquities (though the picture 
of Porchester Castle on Plate 14 is badly out of focus). Inevitably in attempting to extract a 
coherent story from such scrappy and diverse material Mr. Copley may be thought here and there 
to have leaned too heavily on supports whose fragility is better known to the ‘expert’ than to 
himself, or to have ignored some significant facts which do not chance to be readily accessible 
in print. But on the whole his command of the evidence is comprehensive and his use of it 
judicious and fair. It is unfortunate of course that the book was issued before rather than after 
the publication of the Oxfordshire volumes of the English Place Name Society, and the recent 
authoritative discussion of the Dorchester burials by our Fellows Mr. E. T. Leeds and Miss 

oan Kirk.! 

, A few points of detail may be noted. The placing of the symbol for a battle at all the four 
places reported as taken by the Saxons after the battle of Bedcanford gives an unduly military air 
to the map on p. 54; the Silchester coin series cannot seriously be claimed as ‘extending after 500’, 
(p. 89); Sarsden (Oxon.) does not contain British cruc, but is probably derived, according to both 
Ekwall and E.P.N.S. (Oxon.), from O.E. circan denu (cruc does, however, occur in Crouch Hill, 
Banbury, which is not on Mr. Copley’s list of such names) (p. 92); the Abingdon pot which 
contained part of an equal-armed brooch is not an early type; it certainly cannot be as early as 
450, for the brooch itself (as Mr. Copley notes) was not made before that date, and may have had 
a long life before its burial (p. 97); the Frilford site is described without mention of its most 
significant feature, the succession of Iron Age and Romano-British temples (p. 98); the pottery 
from Ickwell (Beds.), recently published in this fournal,? shows that the site was probably occupied 
by Saxons at least as early as 450 (p. 180); I would not personally feel confident that the Walling- 
ford cemetery ‘has produced nothing which need be attributed to the period before the battle of 
Bedcanford’ (p. 182); the list of Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, etc., on pp. 217-27 omits Lower 
Shiplake (pottery in Reading Museum) and Theale.3 

I have noticed the following misprints: ‘Kidlington’ for ‘Kiddington’ (p. 84); ‘made-made’ 
for ‘man-made’ (p. 173); ‘Dryham’ for ‘Dyrham’ (p. 188). J. N. L. Myrgs 


The Celtic Church in Dunblane. By James Hutcuinson Cocxsurn, D.D., D.Theol., F.S.A. 
Scot. 826. Pp. vilit+216. Edinburgh: C. J. Cousland for the Friends of Dunblane 
Cathedral. 1954. 155. gd. 


Inspired by a feeling of pietas towards the founder of his church the Senior Minister of 
Dunblane Cathedral has written an account of St. Blane and the Celtic Church in Dunblane, 
showing the development of the community against the background of contemporary Scottish 
history. Dr. Hutchinson Cockburn is well read in the latest studies that concern his subject 
and he writes with sympathy and imagination. Unfortunately he is a man of strong views and 
prejudices. His attitude to the differences between the Celtic and ‘Roman Catholic’? Churches 


' Oxoniensia, xvii-xviii (1954), 63-76. 3 Trans. Newbury &F District Field Club, viii 
? Ant. Fourn. xxxiv (1954), 201-208. (1938), 60-62. 
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is more suited to a writer of apologetics than to an historian and his vindication of the part played 
by St. Blane and other Pictish and ‘Brythonic’ missionaries is unnecessarily depreciative of the 
very real achievements of St. Columba and the Scotic churches of Dalriada. The book is also 
marred by too many minor errors (e.g. p. 120: St. Paulinus was not archbishop of Canterbury) 
and doubtful generalizations. C. A. R. Raprorp 


The Canterbury School of Illumination, 1066-1200. By C. R. Dopwett. 12} x93. Pp. xv x 140 
+pls, 72. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1954. 845. 


This book, we learn from the Preface, is substantially the same as the dissertation submitted 

by Dr. Dodwell for a Ph.D. degree at Cambridge in 1950. A large amount of scholarship and 
research has obviously gone towards its making, including many visits to libraries in the north 
of France and the close study of Norman MSS., most of which are quite unknown to students 
in this country. If a criticism may be made, the author has perhaps cast his neta trifle widely, both 
text and plates being somewhat diffuse in character, with the result that, for one reader at least, 
the picture of this particular school is not an altogether clear one. A simpler and less high-flown 
style would also have been welcome in places. One wonders, for example, whether much is 
gained by such a description as this (of two figures in an initial), ‘Like some medieval Laocoéns, 
they are encircled with serpents and face each other in a pleasing contraposto of rhythmic dance’; 
or what precisely is meant by the sentence, ‘At times the iteration of verticals and diagonals has 
the semi-hypnotic effect of an incantation’, in an account of the first of two styles in the St. Albans 
Psalter at Hildesheim. And did the artist of a drawing of St. Jerome, in twisting the saint’s foot 
‘round in a dancing movement’, really intend to convey ‘something of the restless ecstasy of the 
divine inspiration’? One would personally have preferred to see the Hand-List of Manuscripts 
illuminated at Canterbury expanded into a brief Catalogue following the Introduction, as in 
Professor Mynors’s Durham Cathedral Manuscripts, instead of being given as an Appendix. 
Some of the points made by Dr. Dodwell are controversial. He includes, for example, as a 
product of St. Augustine’s Abbey, the well-known Augustinus De Civitate Dei at Florence; 
the Editors of the New Palaeographical Society considered the writing of this MS. to be Con- 
tinental, and this reviewer, without having made any special study of the volume, is still inclined 
to agree with them. As to the Manerius Bible in the Bibliothéque Ste. Genevieve at Paris, Dr. 
Dodwell is no doubt right in his conclusion that Manerius, although he styles himself ‘scriptor 
cantuariensis’, wrote it abroad, and comparison with the St. Bertin Bible in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale (MS. lat. 164.76) suggests rather strongly that he may have written it there, especially 
as several Canterbury monks are known to have gone to that house after their exile in 1164. 
But is he correct in saying that the illuminations are by French artists? If an English scribe 
went to France, could not an English illuminator have gone with him? The same applies to 
such books as the glossed Psalter of Herbert of Bosham, which it is difficult not to accept as an 
English product, even if executed abroad. The seventy-two half-tone plates are mostly com- 
posite, with as many as nine subjects on a page in one or two cases, and one would again have 
preferred to see the illustrations of Canterbury MSS. kept together, with those of other MSS., &c., 
for comparison arranged as supplementary plates, except in a few cases where juxtaposition was 
obviously desirable. As it is, it is difficult to obtain a coherent visual picture of the various 
Canterbury styles, especially as neither the underlines to the plates themselves nor the list of 
plates at the beginning give any information beyond the present Library and folio references, 
and it is necessary to consult the index in every case and sometimes more than one page of the 
text before finding out whether a given MS. is even a Canterbury product. Of the objects other 
than MSS. reproduced, some of the contemporary silks and seal bags in Plates 45-47 make 
especially interesting comparison. Eric G. Mitiar 
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Painting in Britain in the Middle Ages. By Marcaret Rickert. The Pelican History of Art. 
10}x7. Pp. xxvi+253+pls. 192. London: Penguin Books, 1954. 42s. 

Miss Rickert’s book is a remarkable tour de force. Her interest is in detail rather than in the 
broad changes of ideas and idioms, and her book is therefore a survey of the material in detail. 
She comments constantly, for example, on the different hands that worked on particular manu- 
scripts, and gives a surprisingly full account of the major works of painting and of embroidery 
that have survived, from the earliest Anglo-Saxon period to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Each chapter has its own section of notes, and these provide an up-to-date bibliography 
for the works discussed. The illustrations are not by any means the standard series repeated in 
one book after another. In particular, the pictures of embroideries, beginning with the Stole of 
St. Cuthbert (a document of outstanding importance for the history of Anglo-Saxon art) and 
leading on to examples of fourteenth-century opus anglicanum now in Bologna and Rome, are 
most welcome. The wall paintings and panel paintings also have justice done to them, and some 
stand up surprisingly well to the good company they are keeping. The pictures of glass are of 
uneven value, many of the details being very good, but one or two plates such as 144 (the upper 
half of the lights in the Peter de Dene window at York; a plate from which we get little idea 
either of the general plan of the tracery, or of the design of the lights, or of the details of their 
execution) could well be replaced with something less nondescript. But as a whole the series of 
nearly two hundred will be of great interest to the ‘general reader’, who may find the text some- 
what indigestible, while for the student this fully documented and comprehensive survey is going 
to be of permanent importance. 

When the field is so wide, there is bound to be disagreement over details. Not many will 
venture, however, to disagree with Miss Rickert over the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
She has brought to light a Crucifixion by Hermann Scheere (Pl. 167) which, so she suggests in 
her note, may possibly come from the Carmelite Missal she so brilliantly reconstructed. The 
account here given of Hermann Scheere and his contemporaries is one of the most valuable 
features of the book. Even in this latter period an occasional slip has occurred. The Fromond’s 
Chantry glass at Winchester was not originally in Fromond’s Chantry, but in Thurbern’s, built 
a generation later; and enough has recently been deciphered of its inscription to make it certain 
that the glass is distinctly later even than the fabric of Thurbern’s Chantry, dating from the 
period of the Magnificat window at Malvern; and it was painted by the same craftsmen. But 
such slips are few. 

It would not be difficult to traverse certain periods and to dispute views that Miss Rickert 
maintains. If the twelfth-century Bury Bible was made between 1121 and 1148, as seems certain, 
the suggestion that the designer was directly influenced by the Capella Palatina mosaics is, if not 
impossible, at least somewhat difficult. Some of the mosaics were no doubt in place by 1148, but 
the work was still going on at the time of Roger’s death in 1154. The iconography and facial 
types show striking resemblances. But the drapery has hardly begun to carry traces of Byzantine 
patterns, such as it does later, and it seems easier to imagine some common origin even for the 
facial type than a direct connexion. Or again, in attributing the noble drawing of Wisdom in 
the Winchester Bible to the Master of the Apocrypha Drawings, Miss Rickert has indeed the 
great authority of Professor Wormald on her side. But I think that not only stylistic considera- 
tions—inevitably largely subjective—but also bibliographical are against them. This would be 
a curious exception to the way in which save for the added full pages this master’s work is confined 
to certain quires. The importance of the quiring is easily shown where the corrections are con- 
cerned. It seems to appear in relation to this artist’s work also. To discuss such details is no 
criticism of the book as a whole. It is perhaps a valid criticism, however, that the author has’ 
attempted too much. She often talks, for example, about foreign influences in a way which, 
unless it is illustrated in detail, adds little to her account of the work concerned. It is tantalizing 
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to be told in one place that one of the Albani Psalter styles ‘is formed on Byzantine models’, or 
a moment later that the miniatures ‘may have been imported from some continental monastic 
centre where the influence of the great Reichenau school of illumination of a century earlier 
lingered on and was further irrigated by fresh Byzantine contacts. Or is it possible that a con- 
tinental artist came to the scriptorium of St. Albans among those who were invited by Abbot 
Paul. ..’. There are many points here which cry out for illustration, and which might, if illus- 
trated, prove to be of importance. Without illustration, their value is much more doubtful. 

It may be a fair criticism also that there is not enough of the background to make this book in 
any real sense a general history of the subject. Miss Rickert has tried to meet this criticism 
intadvance by an introductory summary, which she calls ‘the historical background’, to each 
chapter. But this summary is necessarily as dead as mutton. 


‘Edward I (son of Henry III) 1272-1307; married Eleanor of Castile 1254; on Crusade 1270; begin- 
ning of Statutes in Parliament; treaty of commerce with Flanders 1274. New type of Bishop, the “Univer- 
sity-trained professional Secular”; Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury 1234-40.’ 


In the text of the chapters following this summary, there is much about foreign influences, but 
they are French and Italian rather than Flemish, and the other facts or ideas suggested in the 
summary do not seem to be related in any way to the text that follows. It is in line with this that 
the ‘Evaluation’ with which the text ends seems to the present reviewer one of the weaker parts 
of a book, the great strength of which lies in its elaboration of accurate detail. The glossary, 
excellently illustrated with drawings specially made for it, is a valuable addition to the text, and 
the production of such a book for two guineas, at today’s prices, is a real achievement. 

WattTeR OaKESHOTT 


A History of the Hispanic Society of America: Museum and Library, 1904-1954, with a 
Survey of the Collections. By Members of the Staff. Published by order of the Trustees, 
New York, 1954. 


This volume, handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated but uncomfortably heavy, was 
published to celebrate the Jubilee of the Society founded by Mr. Archer Milton Huntington, 
The Introduction records how a youthful passion for Spanish culture conceived during a visit to 
Mexico gave his lifework its direction. The desire to help other scholars in the study he had 
made his own led him first to print for their benefit facsimiles of rare early Spanish books and MSS. 
From literary and bibliographical researches he turned next to Spanish numismatics and architec- 
ture, and in 1904 he decided to make his collections the nucleus of a centre for Iberian studies. 
The opening chapter relates the history of the Society and its buildings; these date from the un- 
fortunate age which, in America as in London, gave more thought to the architectural grandeur 
of a museum or gallery than to the effective display of its intended contents. Next follows a sur- 
vey of the contents of the Society’s Museum and Library. The Neolithic bowls from the excava- 
tions of G. E. Bonsor in the province of Seville set a standard as works of art which is maintained 
in other prehistoric objects in the Museum such as the engraved ivories of Phoenician type from 
Los Alcores and a superb Late Iron Age silver bowl. Remarkable among the Roman finds are 
the silver ¢ru/la with Bacchic reliefs on the handle, and several pottery vessels which serve to 
emphasize the merits, too seldom appreciated, of Roman wares as ceramic art. 

Students of Islamic art will find some of the Society’s most splendid treasures in the chapter 
headed ‘Hispano Moresque and Mudejar’. Mention may be made of the carved ivory box from 
Medina az-Zahra, the silk brocades, the fifteenth-century rug of Mary of Castille, and the series 
of lustre wares from Manises; the last named relate to a study which the Society has notably 
advanced by one in its long series of publications, the recent work of Mrs. A. W. Frothingham. 
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A thirteenth-century wood Madonna, painted retables, enamelled silver and copper gilt crucifixes, 
and ecclesiastical brocades of the Gothic period lead on to no less impressive works of the Renais- 
sance; among the minor arts of this period may be noted the curious enamelled glass made at 
Barcelona, until recently little known to collectors outside Spain. 

The importance of the Society’s collections of late Spanish art is shown by the fact that it 
possesses three portraits by Velasquez and no less than eight Grecos (including the Péeta in- 
spired by Michelangelo). Goya is represented by three portraits in oils and fine impressions of 
his etchings and lithographs; the more modern paintings stop short of Picasso. The possessions 
of the Library, described in detail in the last section of the book, range from charters of Alfonso 
VII of Castille and Leon and other MSS. to early maps, and printed books from incunabula of 
Spanish presses to Fitzgerald’s adaptations of Calderén. Though Portugal and overseas Spain 
are included within the scope of the Society, the collections from these countries are as yet 
comparatively unimportant. BERNARD RACKHAM 


Citeaux and Her Elder Daughters. By AncHpDatE A. Kino. 84 x5}. Pp. xii+411. London: 
Burns & Oates, 1954. 30s. 


This volume is one of the few English works to appear at the time of the octo-centenary of 
the death of St. Bernard, which in France inspired various important works on Cistercianism. 
The author aims to ‘trace the fortune of Citeaux as well as those of her elder daughters, La 
Ferté, Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond . . . by treating the history of each house by way of 
short accounts of the particular happenings under each abbot’. The subject is an attractive one, 
especially for English readers, whose knowledge of the Cistercians too often stops at the Refor- 
mation. The author’s chief interest lies in the internal life of the monasteries though there are 
occasional references to archaeological and economic aspects of their history. The author has 
read widely and consulted some modern works on the subject hitherto little utilized in this country. 
His writing is clear and concise and is studded with attractive details, such as the discovery of the 
body of William Wickwane, Archbishop of York, at Pontigny in 1669, and the mention of 
a titular abbot of Fountains who by 1790 was acting as chaplain to a battalion of volunteers. 
The later chapters fetch out clearly the savagery of Huguenot attacks on the houses and the 
worldliness too often prevalent there, which reached its peak under abbot Nicholas Chanlatte of 
Pontigny under whom ‘Ladies were received in the abbey for orchestral concerts and each of the 
invitées was presented with a choice bouquet of flowers’ (p. 197). 

The treatment of the subject under abbacies inevitably accentuates the scrappiness which is 
the chief demerit of the book and lures the author into occasional digressions. As the work is not 
intended as a work of original research the discrepancies in the various published lists of abbots 
are not explored. If the author had something of the knowledge of the medieval monastic back- 
ground of Dr. Coulton (whom he condemns too readily on p. ix), he would not be surprised to 
find early Cistercians refusing pedantic obedience to the rule that forbade outsiders to enter their 
precinct, nor would he translate sanctimoniales as ‘women’ (p. 159). But he has given us much 
attractive information on a theme worthy of much more attention than English readers have 
given it, and for this deserves our thanks, J. C. Dickinson 


Early Medieval Music up to 1300. Edited by Dom Ansetm Hucues. 10 x6. Pp. xviii +434. 
New Oxford History of Music, vol. II. Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 
1954. 455. 


The appearance of this volume, first published of eleven, is an outstanding event. The original 
Oxford History of 1901-5 and the revision of 1929-38 were seriously outdated by recent 
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research in many countries: the work under review includes important chapters by foreign 
experts as well as notes and bibliographies covering books and periodicals in many languages, 
Dom Anselm Hughes and the Editorial Board, the individual contributors and the publishers 
deserve the highest praise for this well-arranged and beautifully produced volume. No pains have 
been spared to make the work not only authoritative but intelligible to the layman. The lavish 
and unhackneyed musical examples, many of very great beauty, and excellent co-ordination with 
the companion gramophonic recordings of The History of Music in Sound make it possible for 
the first time to obtain an adequate notion of early musical development. 

The book sets out to describe music as ‘an art developing in constant association with every 
form of human culture and activity’, and among many instances of the relevance of musical 
history to other studies one may mention the noteworthy contrast between the traditional music 
of the Church, whose hymns were modelled upon existing hymns (p. 16) and without the pro- 
duction of national variants (p. 105), and the new secular outlook of the troubadours and trou- 
véres who ‘attached great significance to originality’ (p. 241). The analogy with other arts is 
further brought out by the fact that ‘extraordinary doctrinal statements’ (p. 313) occur in some 
texts, which adds to the growing body of evidence that iconographical censorship was far less 
comprehensive than has often been claimed. 

Students of other arts should note that ‘actual music is of far greater value as evidence to 
historians of the art than the treatises’ (pp. 273-4), most of which were lecture notes of academic 
teaching often a century behind current practice (pp. 285, 313). Valuable lessons may be learned 
from the stress rightly laid on the importance of not attempting a greater precision in dating than 
the evidence will bear (p. 311) and of recognizing the spirit of inconsistency which pervades the 
Middle Ages (pp. 328-9, 373). To come to a notable particular, an early thirteenth-century 
song by the Galician joglar Martin Codax refers to sea-bathing at Vigo (p. 261), surely one of 
the first mentions of this form of recreation. 

Chapters on Early Christian and Byzantine music by Dr. Egon Wellesz and on Russian chant 
by Professor A. J. Swan are followed by an admirable account of plainchant by Mgr. Higini 
Anglés, a discussion of tropes by Professor Jacques Handschin, a remarkable history of the 
Liturgical drama from the pen of Dr. W. L. Smoldon, and one of Medieval song by Professor 
J. A. Westrup. The rest, covering the origins of polyphony and its developments to 1300 are 
by the editor. Controversial matters have been fairly presented, though the best explanation of 
Giraldus’s famous references to Bp (that he meant the diatonic scale of folksong as against modal 
music) might have been mentioned (p. 316). ‘Beasts of bone and blood’ (i.e. the animal creation) 
would make better sense in Foweles in the Frith (p. 343), and (pp. 83-4) the slip of ‘San’ for 
‘Santo Domingo’ twice occurs. In discussing Sumer is icumen in (p. 403) recent attempts to date 
it in the fourteenth century are rightly rejected on palaeographical grounds, but it might have 
been stressed that a date as late as c. 1275 is as possible as one earlier than 1240. Here are but 
slight amendments to a standard work of the highest value. Joun H. Harvey 


The Art and Architecture of Russia. By Georck Hearp Hamiton. 10} x7. Pp. xxii+320+ 
map-+ 276 illustrations+ 26 figures in text. The Pelican History of Art. Penguin Books. 


1954. 425. 


Hitherto the practical impossibility of forming an adequate idea of the plastic arts of Russia 
has excused a general ignorance. Dr. Hamilton’s book, the fruit of wide reading and sensitive 
appreciation, not only fills the gap but is an outstanding achievement. That the author was 
unable to visit Russia is no fault of his, and extraordinary pains have been taken to assemble a 
representative series of illustrations. 

The book, based on modern scholarship in Russia and elsewhere, maintains a high standard 
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of interest. Only in some chapters on later architecture does the interest flag; it is in regard to 
architecture, too, that the obstacles to obtaining illustrations are seriously felt, for sections and 
elevations, and more interior views, are sadly missed. Plans are, however, provided, and the 
plates are captioned with date and artist’s name. 

Two opposed views on Russian art are widely held by the unavoidably ill-informed public. 
One seeks to discount Russia as a barbaric land of little cultural significance; the other unduly 
exalts the unkown. There is this much justification for the former view, that what is most 
distinctively Russian is largely folk-art, displaying a rich but unsophisticated talent. On the other 
hand, the overwhelming scale of public buildings since Peter the Great tends to obscure the 
mediocre quality of design of almost all of the vast array. In spite of enormous wealth and 
prestige, Russia neither produced nor attracted to her service a Michelangelo, a Bernini, a Wren, 
a Churriguera, a Ledoux, a Gandon, or a Soane. Few indeed of the works reproduced are on 
a level of design-plus-technique equivalent to the best work of China, India, Egypt, Turkey, 
Greece, Spain, Italy, France, or England. 

The outstanding exceptions are mainly the work of Greek painters: the exquisite late-twelfth 
century head of an Apostle (pl. 23) from the church of St. Dmitri, Vladimir, and works executed 
by Theophanes the Greek between 1378 and 1405; these will bear comparison with the greatest 
paintings of any place or period. Few paintings by Russian artists combine power of expression 
with an adequate technique, but there are distinguished exceptions: the noble Trinity by Andrei 
Rublev (c. 1410-20) and the extraordinary orientalizing St. Alexis of the Stroganov School (pl. 
101). Little else attains the highest levels until we reach the Annunciation (c. 1850) of Alex- 
ander A. Ivanov (pl. 156 B), 

Surprisingly little use is made of Strzygowski’s work, and no reference is made to his pioneer 
studies of the wooden architecture of the north; Dr. Hamilton is less at home with building 
than with painting. In discussing the Monastery of the New Jerusalem at Istra, copied from 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, it is not made clear that the latter was mainly a Crusader 
church of the earliest Gothic. Nor is the inspiration for the slim spire introduced by Peter the 
Great (p. 171) to be sought in London; it had long been normal in the Baltic cities which Peter 
had just overrun. Again, it seems pointless to deny the manifest Oriental sources of the sixteenth- 
century votive churches (p. 128); it is precisely in them that the true affiliations of Russian art 
are best revealed, and Russia most nearly achieved a national architecture. 

Joun H. Harvey 


Architecture in Britain, 1530 to 1830. By Joun SumMERSON. 10X73. Pp. xviii +373-+pls. 
192. The Pelican History of Art. London: Penguin Books, 1953. 425. 


It is fitting that this scholarly and unbiased history of English architecture from 1530 to 1830 
should be the work of the present curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. Soane, elected Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy in 1806, left his house, his library, his collections of 
antiques, architectural casts, and drawings as a museum for the use of students. Former curators 
have published valuable studies: Wyatt Papworth’s Dictionary of Architects, A. T. Bolton’s works 
on Robert and Fames Adam (1922) and Sir Fohn Soane (1924), the Wren Society volumes 
(1924~—43); but Mr. Summerson, following his own books on Wren, Nash, and Georgian 
London, has produced a comprehensive study covering 300 years which must supersede the 
comparable works by Blomfield (1897) and Jackson (1921) and the slighter but still important 
writings of J. A. Gotch. The scope of the work enables him to trace the growth from the Tudor 
Gothic of the last years of Henry VIII to the short-lived classicism of Somerset’s Protectorate; 
through the purer Italian of the court architecture of Inigo Jones; the ‘Artisan Mannerist’ 
vernacular which persisted until the last quarter of the seventeenth century; the long reign of 
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Wren; the short Baroque episode of Hawksmore, Vanbrugh, and Archer; the triumphant 
Palladianism of Burlington and his followers; the work of Chambers and Adam, and so to neo- 
Classicism and the ‘cult of the picturesque’. Through it all run the threads of Italian and French 
influence, the impact of published books, and the outstanding contribution of the men employed 
in the Office of Works. 

The earlier chapters are perhaps the more important. Under Henry VIII Renaissance detail 
was grafted on to a still vigorous native style; but even before his death came a startling change, 
foreshadowed in Sir William Sharington’s additions to Lacock in 1540 and the Duke of North- 
umberland’s additions to Dudley Castle, fully fledged under the Protectorate at Old Somerset 
House and at Sir John Thynne’s princely mansion of Longleat. One other remarkable building 
is worthy of note as belonging unmistakably to the same school, though later in date—the ruined 
house of Moreton Corbet in Shropshire, dated 1579. This, unlike its contemporaries, eschewed 
all towers, bays, extruded corners, and re-entrant angles. Its long facade is unbroken, but the 
spacing of the windows and the relation of solids to voids were wholly admirable. The detailing 
of the classic orders, as careful as Thynne’s work at Longleat, is far superior to that at Wollaton, 
built at the same time. 

The ‘prodigy houses’ of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I must bulk large in any survey of 
the period. Mr. Summerson would have put us even more in his debt had he found space to 
consider, in relation to Barlborough Hall, a remarkable group of smaller houses based on a 
compact plan (generally a square). Barlborough (1583), closely allied to Hardwick in silhouette, 
is planned round a vestigial courtyard or light-well. Whitehall, Shrewsbury (1578-82), is a solid 
square. The Red Hall, Bourne, Lincs., is similar. Sir George Coppin’s house at Kensington 
(1605), later incorporated in Wren’s additions for William III, was a solid oblong. We might 
apply to these Mr. Summerson’s comment on Chevening: ‘the directness of such a design . . . was 
revolutionary. It opposed the whole Elizabethan-Jacobean tradition of plan-form and silhouette.’ 

In the chapters on Inigo Jones (who is at last freed from the onus of responsibility for the 
Chapel at Lincoln’s Inn) the author regrets that no survey of the Queen’s Chapel at Somerset 
House has survived. Kent’s Chapel at Holkham might throw some light on this, for the screen 
dividing the family pew from the main chapel is copied from Ware’s engraving of Jones’s screen 
at Somerset House. The basic soundness of his judgement is shown in his analysis of Jones’s 
designs for Whitehall Palace: ‘his greatness is appropriately and adequately enclosed within the 
limited dimensions of the Banqueting House . . . the beauties of that building might have been 
multiplied but would not necessarily have been deepened or enlarged’ had the great palace been 
built. 

The latter half of this survey covers ground worked over by many previous writers. Mr. 
Summerson’s synthesis is admirably composed. Not only has he absorbed the work of his pre- 
decessors and added his own wide scholarship, he brings to his task a balanced judgement 
pungently expressed. 

Wren’s work is amply described. An interesting comment occurs in the chapter on James 
Gibbs. Speaking of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields: “The whole church may be described as the 
fulfilment of those ideas which Wren’s thought brought to birth in the building of the often 
crude and rather tasteless City churches. In those churches, built in haste, with too much 
participation by their craftsmen, Wren’s theories are rarely developed to their full extent or with 
complete technical competence. In St. Martin’s several Wren ideas are combined, and their 
implications loyally worked out without hitch or bungle.’ 

The chapters on the Baroque development are as stimulating as those on the sixteenth-century 
flowering of new ideas. Where Jones relied on perfection of scale and beauty of detail the earlier 
and the later men relied on contrasting planes and masses. The Hawksmoor—Vanbrugh collabora- 
tion is admirably (and admiringly) studied. Archer, the one architect of the period with personal 
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knowledge of Italian Baroque tendencies, strayed farther from English reasonableness in admira- 
tion of Barromini—the enfant terrible of Italian architecture and the man whom, in a few years, 
English architects were to regard as a good schoolboy regards a prostitute’. 

The Georgian architecture of Ireland is touched on in the main section of the English work of 
the period, but is there any justification for the assumption that Edward Lovat Pearce was not 
the ‘real designer’ of the Parliament House in Dublin? Burlington’s ‘silent but effective in- 
fluence’ may be implicit in the design, but only to the extent that all architects are influenced by 
the work of their predecessors and their contemporaries. Is the author a little too prone to search 
for alien sources of inspiration throughout the whole of his survey? 

The interesting but rather inadequate appendixes on Scottish and American colonial architec- 
ture may serve to justify the title Architecture in Britain, but the book is essentially a study of 
English architecture, though naturally and properly including the work of such brilliant Scots as 
Colin Campbell, James Gibbs, and Robert Adam, whose main work was done in England. The 
illustrations are admirably chosen and the plans clearly reproduced. G. H. Cuerrre 


A Genealogical Guide Supplementary to Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide of 1903. By J. B. Wutr- 
morE, B.A., F.S.A. 8} x5}. Pp. xxxvii+658. London: Walford Brothers, 1953. Four 
guineas. 


It is over fifty years since the last edition of that vade mecum of the ancestrally minded, 
Dr. Marshall’s Genealogist’s Guide, and in that time, as Mr. Whitmore has noted, though some 
periodicals devoted to genealogy have ceased publication, the county antiquarian societies have 
continued, in their annual journals, to reflect the unabated interest of their members in tables of 
ancestry. “There is now a flourishing Society of Genealogists, whose library is the Mecca of the 
pedigree searcher, but, unless he be a veteran, he will be uncertain in his going. 

Here is his guide. 

Dr. Marshall’s book gave an alphabetical list of all printed pedigrees of at least three genera- 
tions. Mr. Whitmore has continued with the same purpose from 1903 to 1950, including some 
omissions of Dr. Marshall, and two sets of Addenda that carry one into 1952. The labour of 
some twenty years has resulted in an enormous amount of additional material (only some 220 
pages less than Marshall), alphabetically arranged, with the references, though more abbreviated, 
clearer than in Marshall, and all admirably listed in full at the beginning of the volume. 

Indeed, whilst the volume’s subject-matter is indispensable, its preliminary pages, unusual to 
relate, are equally so. One can only wish that Mr. Whitmore had copied verbatim that early page 
from Marshall—Apvice To THE READER. READ THE PREFACE BEFORE YOU CONSULT THE BOOK. 

Mr. Whitmore is to be congratulated for arranging his format and binding to agree with 
Marshall, that the two volumes may be together, in inward and outward show. 

R. H. D’E:zovux 


The Equatorie of the Planetis. Ed. from Peterhouse MS. 75 I by Derex J. Price, Ph.D., with 
a linguistic analysis by R. M. Wirson, M.A. 11 x7}. Pp. xvi+214. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1955. 525. 6d. 


It does not often fall to the lot of a research worker to discover, so early in his career, so 
important a MS. as that unearthed by Dr. Derek Price, in the library of Peterhouse College, 
Cambridge. The authors do not make a definite claim that this is a Chaucer holograph, but the 
arguments in chapter XI give much support to this suggestion. The MS., which is based on an 
earlier Arabic treatise, deals with the construction and use of an Equatorie of the Planets and the 
method of its use. Apart from the addition made to our knowledge of contemporary science, to 
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the student of Middle English palaeography it should prove of great worth with its full translation, 
supplemented by a very full linguistic analysis. For the student of astronomy there is a very 


complete and clear exposition of the Ptolemaic Theory, not easily found elsewhere. 
H. A. Lioyp 


La Découverte du Passé. Progrés récents et techniques nouvelles en préhistoire et en archéologie, 
Etudes réunies et présentées par A. Laminc. 9 x63. Pp. 363. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1952. 
Fr. 1900. 


This book contains a collection of articles by R. J. C. Atkinson, G. Bailloud, H. Balfet, 
P. Chombard de Lauwe, A. France-Lanord, G. Lemée, A. Leroi-Gouhan, H. L. Movius, Jr., 
K. P. Oakley, J. F. S. Stone, and one anonymous contributor on the scientific techniques that 
have in recent years been developed to help prehistory and archaeology. The subjects covered are 
aerial photography, electrical and electromagnetic detection methods, faunal and floral evidence 
for prehistoric environments, geochronological methods, residual magnetism of baked clay, 
petrographical identification of stone tools, the micro-organisms of flint, and the study of pottery 
and metal. The contents are of a high standard and the information provided is reliable. On 
the other hand, relatively unimportant methods have been treated out of proportion to their 
importance, whilst others have received but scant notice. F. E. ZEuNER 


Roman Lincoln 1945-1954, Ten Seasons’ Excavation in Lincoln, Report of the Lincoln Archaeo- 
logical Research Committee 1955. By F. T. Baker, M.A., F.S.A. 84x53}. Pp. 32+ 
figs. 17. 3s. post free from the Secretary, The Museum, Lincoln. 


This small yet well-illustrated booklet, recording the results of ten seasons’ work, reflects the 
greatest distinction on the Committee. This body has grown from 15 to 202 members, and it is 
true to say that the results of its activities are startling. No longer is Lincolnshire a great archaeo- 
logical blank, relying on the campaigns of visiting scholars. This Committee has spread its 
influence over the whole county, and already has a major Anglian cemetery to its credit. But 
naturally Roman Lincoln makes first call. The discoveries here recorded, a creditable number 
of which have already been published in full, greatly enlarge our knowledge of Fortress and 
Colonia; the pictures of the 1954 excavation of the Newport Arch can only be described as 
exciting. This and other discoveries (the Aqueduct 1952, or Public Fountain 1953) all point to 
a new spirit abroad. This spirit is important, for this book records not the work of any one man 
but the collaboration of a team which augurs nothing less than the rebirth of archaeological 
studies in Lincolnshire. S. S. FRERE 


St. Stephen’s Chapel and its place in the development of Perpendicular style in England. By 
Maurice Hastines. 8} x6}. Pp. xiii+257. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1955. 
425. 


It is said that when Henry III visited Paris he was so delighted with the Sainte Chapelle that 
he wished that he could carry it off to England. It was, however, left to his descendants the three 
Edwards to build in the Palace of Westminster a royal chapel of St. Stephen to rival that of the 
French king, which it resembled in being of two stories. The mutilated fabric of this chapel, 
ruthlessly adapted to serve as the House of Commons, survived until the fire of 1834, after which 
the remains of the upper chapel were speedily pulled down. For our knowledge of its architec- 
tural features we are practically dependent on the drawings of Carter, J. T. Smith, and Mac- 
kenzie, and Dr. Hastings shows that these are unreliable. On the documentary side Britton and 
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Brayley published valuable extracts from the building accounts, but they are only extracts; Dr. 
Hastings in his Preface, dated 1953, states that his work was done during the war, when the re- 
cords were inaccessible, and that this must ‘explain why the reader is not presented with the 
actual Latin texts of the building accounts, as he should be’. As the accounts had been accessible 
for at least six years before 1953, the explanation is incomplete. 

The main thesis of the book is that it was in St. Stephen’s and in the contemporary work at 
St. Paul’s that the Perpendicular style first developed and that it was emphatically a ‘Court style’, 
which spread from London. For this Dr. Hastings has made out a good case. Certainly the 
popular idea that Perpendicular was ‘invented’ at Gloucester is untenable; for one thing, it was 
not invented but was a logical development of the Decorated style in one direction, as French 
flamboyant was, according to Enlart, in another. Unfortunately Dr. Hastings in his anxiety to 
demolish the Gloucester legend not only accuses the contemporary monk of Gloucester of 
exaggerating the flow of pilgrims to the tomb of Edward II, which is probable, but asserts (p. 164) 
that ‘the pilgrims begin to appear something very like an invention to account for’ the spread of 
the Perpendicular style, and adds triumphantly that Chaucer does not say anything about pilgrims 
going to Gloucester! Similarly when he wishes to refute the suggestion that the building of the 
chapel was held up by the great fire at the Palace in 1298, he writes (p. 44), ‘Matthew Paris, 
who is our authority, is obviously exaggerating when he remarks: “‘Abbatiae vicinae aedificia cum 
Palatio regis devoravit.” Quite obviously Westminster Abbey was not burnt.’ But ‘buildings of 
the abbey’ is not the same thing as ‘the Abbey’; and Matthew Paris, who died in 1259, is not a 
good authority for a fire in 1298. Dr. Hastings is too fond of pointing out his predecessors’ 
errors; in his brief note on the glazing of the chapel (p. 110) he says, ‘Brayley and Britton are 
wrong in stating that John de Chester received 7s. a week and the other 6s.’ A glance at the 
accounts (printed in full in the ‘fournal of the British Society of Master Glass Painters, 1926-7) 
shows that the statement is quite correct for the first few weeks of the work. 

The book is adequately illustrated with 56 plates of views and details of St. Stephen’s and of 
other contemporary buildings and monuments in England and France referred to in the text as 
demonstrating the development of the Perpendicular style. L. F. Sarzman 


Monmouthshire Houses. A Study of Building Techniques and Smaller House-Plans in the Fifteenth 
to Seventeenth Centuries. Part III. Renaissance Houses, c. 1590-1714. By Str Cyrit Fox 
and Lorp Racian. 10 X 8}. Pp. 178. Cardiff: The National Museum of Wales, 1954. 215. 


The satisfaction of Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan at seeing the third part of their great work 
appear in print will be felt even more strongly by those who admired the first two instalments. 
The work of this most effective partnership (one aspect of which is charmingly illustrated in some 
of the plates, such as X VII p) makes it possible for the first time to see what the Great Rebuilding 
amounted to in a single county. Although this part deals with more buildings than either of the 
others, analysis (p. 139) shows that the intense activity of the Elizabethan period was great 
enough to dominate the figures of surviving houses. Moreover, after 1625 there was apparently 
not only less activity but less experiment in plan and design. Monmouthshire was not particularly 
remote or conservative in this phase; new influences found their way, no doubt via Bristol as is 
suggested, with very little time-lag. 

The chronology for the early seventeenth century is based on window mouldings: a ‘reserved 
chamfer’ phase c. 1590-1630 and an ovolo-moulded phase c. 1625-73. On this basis the authors 
have arrived at remarkably close dating; it is shown that shaped door-heads are no guide. In the 
later part of the century there was in Monmouthshire as elsewhere a period of exuberant orna- 
ment which makes dating easy. The most important development in the early Renaissance phase 
was the general use of glass in windows, which affected the planning of rooms and the disposition 
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of windows. Renaissance influence is visible externally in the gable with tiered windows. For 
the rest, experiment was based on the regional two-roomed plan, or on the three-roomed plan 
with cross passage, and lay in new positions for fireplace and entrance, the provision of a porch, or 
the insertion of a framed staircase, frequently in its own projecting wing. The two-roomed plan 
with central chimney, common in England but not recorded in the county before 1600, is found 
now in only one seventeenth-century example. The ‘double house’, making a square plan with 
four rooms on a floor, is another independent import rather than a derivative of the first. The 
one Monmouthshire example is remarkable enough, with its single-span hipped roof; builders 
elsewhere covered it with a double-span roof. Less evidence is found than hitherto of the desire 
for privacy as an influence on planning; it seemed, to one reviewer at least, to be rather over- 
emphasized in Part II. The detached kitchen is well known from medieval houses, large and 
small, and is to be found in seventeenth-century documents; the discovery of a number dating from 
this period, including one still used for its original purpose, is most interesting. Even more so is 
the discovery of two small houses, here called cottages, with one living-room and one or two 
service-rooms on the ground floor, and a ladder to a loft or chamber lighted only by windows in 
the gables. The type became widespread and lasted long, and it is important to have examples 
dated to the late seventeenth century, though they probably did not belong to quite the poorest 
peasants, as is suggested. 

The volume provides one more opportunity to admire Sir Cyril Fox’s facility with a pen: 
sixty house plans; drawings of details of windows, door openings, staircases, and fittings. More than 
that, its methods and its presentation of dated details such as mouldings and stops will be an 
essential guide to other students of the small house. Now that one regional study of vernacular 


building has been completed, it is to be hoped that others will soon follow. 
M. W. Bartey 


Historic Haven: the Story of Sandwich. By Dororuy Garpiner. 84 x5}. Pp. viii +368 and 

9 pls. Derby: Pilgrim Press, 1954. 35s. 

In this her most recent book our Fellow Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner has written a concise, 
scholarly, and painstaking account of the history of this famous member of the Cinque Ports 
Confederation. The material, she tell us, is sometimes intractable and does not always lend 
itself to consecutive narrative. Anyone who has consulted the town records in the Guildhall at 
Sandwich will find himself in complete agreement, and then at once admire Mrs. Gardiner’s 
skill in selection and arrangement. 

It is not possible here to do much more than say that Mrs. Gardiner’s thirty-four chapters, 
all except the last fully documented, cover the story from the time of the flourishing Norman 
port of Stonar—the successor to Richborough—down to the Second World War. The loss of 
monastic control in 1290 and its sequel upon both sides, the wine and wool trade, the great attack 
of 1457 (of what possible value to de Brézé’s men were the twelve-year-old account books of 
St. Mary Magdalen?), the settlement of the Flemish weavers and gardeners, and the place of 
Sandwich in the development and decline of the Cinque Ports, are all matters of much more than 
local interest to which Mrs. Gardiner gives full attention. Among more parochial matters local 
government, education, church life, the geography and silting of the Haven, the Delf Stream 
are considered with a proper sense of the value of written history. Sandwich, John Wesley 
found, was poor, dry, and dead, but Mrs. Gardiner no less than our eighteenth-century Fellow 
William Boys has given some factual life to its story. 

The buildings of Sandwich, and they are remarkable, do not unfortunately come within the 
author’s view, but every reader will echo her wish to see a proper account of the Long House in 


Strand Street, the property of the Christ Church Cellarer, John Pikenot. R. F. Jessup 
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Painting in Britain, 1530 to 1790. By Extis Wateruouse. The Pelican History of Art. 
10}x7. Pp. xv-+271-++pls. 192. London: Penguin Books, 1953. 42s. 


This work surveys British painting over a period covered, except for the last thirty years, by 
Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England. ‘The latter was until a generation ago still 
the recognized textbook for the history of painting in this country preceding Reynolds. Most of 
the notes made by George Vertue, on which Walpole relied, have been printed in five volumes 
(plus a fine index volume) of the Walpole Society’s publications; a sixth is in the press. These 
are still the main source of much of our scanty biographical knowledge of many painters working 
between 1650 and 1750. 

In the last thirty years or so the building up of collections of photographs of paintings (including 
those taken by X-ray and other rays), the calendaring of many archives, and the greater accessi- 
bility to students of many others has very greatly helped to advance the knowledge of the history 
of painting. Added to this our public Galleries have larger senior staffs and there are now at some 
of our Universities a few persons whose time is partly or wholly devoted to art-historical research. 
The additional cost of all this could be defended with difficulty were there not such an advance 
in art-history knowledge as there certainly has been. There should be as great an advance in the 
next thirty years. 

In this book Professor Waterhouse presents what is known today, to which knowledge he 
himself has very greatly contributed, in a lively and, at least to specialists, very readable style. 
A third of the book is devoted to the great period of English painting, c. 1750-90. Though so 
much has been written on this period, one does not grudge the space devoted to it, for it is in no 
way a rehash of what others have said, and he illustrates it with many not so well known fine 
paintings. Perhaps the book is packed with so many facts that the layman might tire after reading 
a few pages, but those who want facts will consider this a good fault. It is, indeed, largely a collec- 
tion of well-written notes on well known and little known artists and their works and is very 
useful as a work of reference. 

Footnotes at the end of each chapter refer to sources. There is also a six-page bibliography in 
which are incorporated discerning remarks about many of the works mentioned. 

There are 192 pages of well-reproduced half-tone plates, one or two to the page. 

C. K. Apams 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


TRANS. ANCIENT MONUMENTS SOC., n.s., vol. 2:—Gawsworth Old Rectory, the home of 
Raymond Richards; Old buildings, problem and challenge, by J. Harvey; Pele towers of the border, by 
H. Hornyold-Strickland; The loss of our panelled rooms, by R. W. Symonds; Historic churches, by W. I. 
Croome; The Abbott’s House and Deanery of Westminster Abbey, by L. Tanner and Lord Mottistone; 
The English country house—some problems of preservation, by W. A. Singleton; The Lumley monu- 
ments at Cheam, by H. Dunk; Cuzco, by G. H. S. Bushnell; Shropshire, by D. H. S. Cranage. 


ANTIQUITY, no. 113:—The Dorset cursus, by R. J. C. Atkinson; Home and the Mycenaen tablets, by 
T. B. L. Webster; Photography for archaeologists: a review, by A. Frantz; Saxons and Germans: a 
review, by F. Tischler; ‘Beehive’ villages of North Syria, by P. W. Copeland. 

No. 114:—The Quern-quarries of Mayen in the Eifel, by O. G. S. Crawford, J. Réder and others; 
The Britons in Southern Scotland, by K. Jackson; South American prehistory: a review, by L. Pericot; 
The ruin at Thésée, by R. M. Butler; The dating of the Zimbabwe ruins, by R. Summers; Spouted 
vessels from Navda Toli (Madhya Bharat) and Iran, by H. D. Sankalia; The mosques of Islang Island, 
nr. Khartoum, by P. L. Shinnie. 


JOURN. BRIT. ARCH. ASS., vol. 16, 1953:—Christianity in Roman Britain, by J. M. C. Toynbee; 
Tombs of Royal babies in Westminster Abbey, by J. D. Tanner; The Saxon church at Bradford-on- 
Avon, by E. D. C. Jackson and E. G. M. Fletcher; Some bridge house properties, by P. E. Jones; 
Further studies on medieval recluses, by R. M. Clay; Notes on medieval European nose-bands and a 
mouth-band, by R. P. Howgrave-Graham. 


ARCHIVES, vol. 2, no. 13:—The archives of Jersey, by G. R. Balleine; Local archives of Great Britain: 
11. The Kent Archives Office, by F. Hull; The use of maps in record publications, by G. R. Crone; 
The reproduction of maps for record publications, by D. P. Bickmore. 


COAT OF ARMS, vol. 3, no. 21:—A brief account of the proceedings in the High Court of Chivalry; 
Three Crowns: crown of sovereignty, naval crown and astral crown, by Sir G. Bellew; The Dorset 
arms, by I. Moncreiffe; Civic arms: Monmouth and Salisbury, by R. Bretton; Minor monsters: the 
Calygreyhound, by H.S. London; Heraldic book plates, by B. C. Trappes-Lomax; Wreaths, coronets and 
mantlings ina 15th century roll of arms, by C. Campbell; The development of the standards and colours 
of the British Army, by H. C. B. Rogers. 

No. 22:—The heraldry of the University of St. Andrews, by C. D. Green; Five Crowns, by Sir G. 
Bellew; Minor monsters, by H. S. London; Merchant marks and heraldry, by E. Elmhirst; Heraldic 
book plates, by B. C. Trappes-Lomax; Arms for the Channel Islands, by R. Bretton; The Arms of St. 
Antony’s College, Oxford, by M. Maclagan; Heraldry in Bromsgrove Church, by C. Crisp. 


JOURN. SOC. ARMY HIST. RES., vol. 33, no. 133:—-Major the Honourable Andrew Sandilands, 
North British Fusiliers, by P. S. Sandilands; Archbold John MacDonell, Lietenant-Colonel-Command- 
dant, 113th Foot, 1794-5, by T. H. McGuffie; The Battle of Hopton Heath, rgth March, 1643, by 
P. Young; The short life and sudden death of an English regiment of foot, by T. H. McGuffie. 


ANNUAL OF BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS, no. 49, 1954:—Letter-labels in Greek inscriptions, 
by M.N. Tod; Epigraphic evidence for the water-supply of Aphrodisias, by J. M. R. Cormack; Inscrip- 
tions from Eskisehir and district, by I. W. Macpherson; Notes on Attic inscriptions, by D. M. Lewis; 
The date of JG V (2) 516 (SIG 800), by A. J. Gossage; A greek Gunner’s Manual, by G. Morgan; A 
topographical and historical study of Achaea, by J. K. Anderson; The Heraeum at Perachora and 
Corinthian encroachment, by N. G. L. Hammond; The main road from Boeotia to the Peloponnese 
through the Northern Megarid, by N. G. L. Hammond; Excavation on the Kofina Ridge, Chios, by 
J. K. Anderson, with M. S. F. Hood and J. Boardman; Painted votive plaques and an early inscription 
from Aegina, by J. Boardman; A roof at Delphi, by A. T. Hodge; The Khaniale Tekke Tombs, by R. W. 
Hutchinson and J. Boardman; Mycenae 1939-1953, by A. J. B. Wace and others; Three Laconian vase 
painters, by B. B. Shefton. 
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BURLINGTON MAG., Feb. 1955:—A Wren drawing for St. Paul’s, by N. Lynton 
May 1955:—Giovanni Battista Guelfi: an Italian sculptor working in England, by M. I. Webb; A 
James Gibbs autobiography, by J. Holloway. 


CONNOISSEUR, April 1955:—England’s historic churches, by G. Hutton. 
May 1955:—The migration of the Chippendale Chair, by R. W. Symonds; Some little-known 
portraits in Huntingdon ‘Town Hall, by J. F. Kerslake; The Egyptian taste, by H. Honour. 
June 1955:—A Nottingham mid-XVth-century alabaster, Madonna and Child enthroned, by C. F. 
Pitman; ‘The English commode in the French taste, by R. W. Symonds. 


FOLK-LORE, vol. 65:—Weights and measures, by L. F. Newman. 
Vol. 66:—Witch bottles and magical jugs, by R. Merrifield; Some beasts from the medieval chronicles 
of the British Isles, by R. M. T. Hill. 


GENEALOGISTS’ MAG., vol. 11, no. 16:—The great officers of State by G. H. White; The origin 
of the Hays of Erroll, by A. R. Wagner; The Passhele or Passelew family of Sussex, by G. A. Moriarty; 
De Merk and De Marris, by B. C. Trappes-Lomax. 

Vol. 12, no. 1:—The origin of the Hays of Erroll, by A. R. Wagner; some Winchester wills, by W. D. 
Peckham; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson; Notes on the ecclesiastical 
registers of the Anglican Chaplaincy, Oporto, by G. F. Johnston. 

No. 2:—Juliana Coningsby and her kinsmen; a group of cavalier cousins, by S. W. Rawlins; Gavel- 
kind, by P. M. Thomas; Some early emigrants to America, abstracted by C. D. P. Nicholson; A com- 
prehensive plan for copying churchyard inscriptions, by H. J. W. Stone; Records in the Diocese of 
Winchester, by A. J. Willis. 


GEOG. JOURN., vol. 121, pt. 1:—Medieval surveying and maps, by D. J. Price; The harbour entrances 
of Poole, Christchurch and Pagham, by A. H. W. Robinson. 
Pt. 2:—Water from the desert: some ancient Egyptian achievements, by G. W. Murray. 


GUILDHALL MISCELLANY, no. 4, 1955:—Puritanism in the City Government, 1610-1640, by 
D. A. Williams; Henry Goodcole, Visitor of Newgate, 1620-40, by C. Dobb; The orphanage accounts 
of John Donne, Ironmonger, by B. W. Whitlock; The extension of the Carpenters’ Company Hall, 1572, 
by G. J. Eltringham; A discovery at the Public Record Office, by I. Scouloudi. 

No. 5, 1955:—London Wall: exposure & preservation of Roman and medieval work in the Town 
Wall of London, by F. J. Forty. 


JOURN. HELLENIC STUDIES, vol. 74, 1954:—Metal-working in Homer, by D. H. F. Gray; A 
bronze from Dodona, by P. M. Fraser; The progress of Greek epigraphy, 1950-51, by M. N. Tod; 
Notes and inscriptions from Caunus, by G. E. Bean; Groups of Apulian red-figured vases decorated with 
heads of women or of Nike, by A. Cambitoglou; Archaeology in Greece, 1953, by J. M. Cook and J. 
Boardman; Mycenae, 1953, by A. J. B. Wace; Archaeology in Cyprus, 1953, by A. H. S. Megaw. 


BULL. INST. HIST. RESEARCH, vol. 28, no. 77:—De la Neustrie carolingienne 4 la Normandie 
féodale: continuité ou discontinuité ?, par M. de Bouard ; Subsidy assessments of the peerage in the sixteenth 
century, by H. Miller. 


ENG. HIST. REV., vol. 69, no. 273:—Did Edward I reverse Henry II’s policy upon Seisin?, by N. D. 
Hurnard; Peasant tithe-collectors in Norman England, by R. Lennard; ‘The Chamber under Henry II, 
by H. G. Richardson. 

No. 274:—The Barons and the Great Charter, by J. C. Holt; Wulfstan’s authorship of Cnut’s laws, 
by D. Whitelock. 


HISTORY, n.s., vol. 39, nos. 135 and 136:—English monastic life in the later Middle Ages, by D. 
Knowles. 

ANNUAL REPORT INST. OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 1954:—The socketed celt in Upper Eurasia, by 
V. G. Childe; Neolithic pottery from the submerged land-surface of the Essex Coast, by S. H. Warren 
and I. F. Smith; A new method of cleaning corroded bronzes, by I. W. Cornwall and I. Gedye; Dagger 
graves in the ‘Wessex’ Bronze Age, by A, M. ApSimon. 
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1955:—A crescentic axehead from Jericho, and a group of weapons from Tell El Hesi, by K. Kenyon; 
Ay and the chronology of Troy, by M. W. Prausnitz; Late beaker pottery from the Lyonesse surface and 
the date of the Transgression, by I. F. Smith; Radiocarbon dates, by F. E. Zeuner; Fresh sidelights on 
the Indus Valley and the Bronze Age Orient, by F. A. Khan. 


THE LIBRARY, sth ser., vol. 10, no. 1:—Sir John Prise, by N. R. Ker; English knitting and crochet 
books of the nineteenth century, by E. Potter. 


MAN, July 1954:—Three tanged bronze sickles in the Manchester Museum, by F. Willett; The Mag- 
dalenian Tectiform of La Mouthe and its modern counterpart, by A. D. Lacaille; A Magdalenian ‘Chur- 
inga’, by H. Field. 

September 1954:—‘Neolithic’ sites from the Rub-al-Khali, Southern Arabia, by F. E. Zeuner. 


MARINER’S MIRROR, vol. 41, no. 1:—Merchant shipping in the seventeenth century. The evidence 
of the Bristol Deposition Books. Pt. 2, by P. McGrath; Mysteries and nemesis of the Nemi ships, by 
G. B. Rubin de Cervin; A collection of shipbuilding contracts, by R. C. Anderson; The armed ships of 
Folkestone. 

No. 2:—Naval uniform, by G. Naish; The evolution of the Kzérr, by G. J. Marcus; Aberystwyth 
fishing boats, by R. J. H. Lloyd. 


TRANS. MON. BRASS SOC., vol. 9, pt. 4:—Kent brasses: some identifications, by R. H. d’Elboux; 
Whitwell and Reepham, Norfolk, by J. F. Williams and C. L. S. Linnell; Chalice brasses (cont.), by 
C. L. S. Linnell; Mannington, Norfolk, by C. L. S. Linnell; The brass at Wytham, Berks, by A. C. 
Cole; The ledger of Andrew Halyburton, by F. A. Greenhill; A brass in private possession, by H. F. O. 
Evans; A palimpsest in private possession, by J. C. Page-Phillips; A palimpsest inscription in private 
possession, by R. H. d’Elboux; Notes from Oxford, by H. F. O. Evans; A recent acquisition of the 
Victoria and Abert Museum, by C. Oman. 


BRIT. NUMIS. JOURN., vol. 27, pt. 2:—The Chester (1950) hoard, by C. E. Blunt and R. H. M. 
Dolley; The Smarmore hoard of tenth-century pennies, by C. E. Blunt; The significance of die-axis in 
the context of the later Anglo-Saxon coinage, by R. H. M. Dolley; Two numismatic journeys to Scan- 
dinavia: new moneyers for the types in the Sussex and Guildford mints, by H. H. King; A Piedfort lead 
trial piece of Edward the Confessor, by R. H. M. Dolley; New light on the Abbot of Peterborough in 
the Norman period, by F. E. Jones; The heavy silver coinage of James III and James IV, by I. Stewart; 
A note on Mr. Whitton’s paper “The Coinages of Henry VIII and Edward VI in Henry’s name’: to 
which are added certain addenda and corrigenda, by H. Schneider; A contemporary forgery of a William 
III Crown, by R. H. M. Dolley, G. F. Howell and H. G. Stride; Ancient British coins from the Up- 
church Marshes, Kent, by P. H. K. Gray; Two unpublished hoards of late Saxon pence in the Guildhall 
Museum, by R. H. M. Dolley; Coin hoards in the National Museum of Ireland, Dublin, by C. E. Blunt; 
A late-nineteenth-century find of Edward pence from Falhills Wood in Scotland, by R. H. M. Dolley; 
A new coin of Herny VIII, by R. Carlyon-Britton; Painswick treasure trove (1941), by D. F. Allen and 
R. H. M. Dolley; An unrecorded variety of the counter-marked dollar, by R. H. M. Dolley. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION QUARTERLY, April 1955:—Birds in the Old Testament: I. Birds in 
Law, by G. R. Driver; The Beth Mashku document, by S. A. Birnbaum; The Damascus of Qumran 
geography, by R. North; Ancient rock drawings in the Central Negev, by A. Anati; The goats of early 
Jericho, by F. E. Zeuner; Ancient forests in Palestine: some archaeological indications, by B. S. J. 
Isserlin; A cylinder-seal impression from Mount Gilboa, by N. Zori. 


BULL. JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, vol. 37, no. 2:—Some manuscripts of the life of St. Bernard, by 
Fr. J. Morson. 


JOURN. WARBURG & COURTAULD INSTS., vol. 17, nos. 1-2:—The ‘harvester’ vase of Hagia 
Triada, by J. Forsdyke; Personification as a mode of Greek thought, by T. B. L. Webster; An unsolved 
problem of historical forgery: the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, by A. Momigliano; The crab and the 
butterfly: a study in animal symbolism, by W. Deonna; Irish high crosses, by R. Flower; Alexander the 
Great in medieval theology, by G. Cary. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE MAG., vol. 4, no. 32:—Luton Hoo, by J. A. Boutwood; A Bedfordshire armorial: 
Astwick, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 
Vol. 5, no. 33:—A Bedfordshire armorial: Malory, by F. W. Kuhlicke; Recording Bedfordshire 
archaeology, by F. W. Kuhlicke. 


TRANS. & PROC. BIRMINGHAM ARCH. SOC., vol. 71:—The monumental effigies of Staffordshire, 
part III, by S. A. Jeavons; Stratford House, Camp Hill, Birmingham, by P. B. Chatwin; Royal Arms in 
Warwickshire churches, by P. Morgan; Discoveries at Astley Church, Warwickshire, 1944 and 1951, by 
H. E. Brown; The evolution of local history writing on Warwickshire, by R. B. Wilson; The Aylesford 
collection, by B. Ronchetti; Excavations at the Mount, Cheswick Green, Shirley, by T. L. Jones; The 
Heralds’ Visitation of Warwickshire, 1682-3, by P. Styles. 


BIRMINGHAM HIST. JOURN., vol. 4, no. 2:—Philip Repingdon, Bishop of Lincoln, and his 
Cathedral Chapter, by M. Archer; The political career of the Bishop of Ross, 1568-80: the background 
to a contemporary life of Mary Stuart, by D. McN. Lockie. 


PROC. CAMBRIDGE ANT. SOC., vol. 48, 1954:—Some note on the Biggin, Fen Ditton, by D. V. M. 
Chadwick; Bronze Age burials at How Hill, Icklingham, by G. Briscoe; A Romano-British settlement 
at Arbury Road, Cambridge, by W. H.C. Frend; Roman pottery kiln at Earith, Hunts., by M. Green. 


ARCH. CANTIANA, vol. 68:—Excavation of a Roman barrow at Holborough, Snodland, by R. F. 
Jessup, with N. C. Cook and J. M. C. Toynbee; Birchley and the Randolphs of Biddenden, by H. B. 
Thomas; Romano-British potteries on the Upchurch Marshes, by I. N. Hume; King Hlothere, by 
G. Ward; The lathe in the early sixteenth century, by F. Hull; Canterbury excavations, summer 1946, 
by S. Frere; Roman and other remains from Chalk near Gravesend, by A. F. Allen; An early Kentish 
militia roll, by F. Hull; Excavations on the site of a Romano-British settlement in Joyden’s Wood, near 
Bexley, by P. J. Tester and J. E. L. Caiger; The Rochester Bridge lands in Grain, by J. H. Evans. 


CHESHIRE HISTORIAN, no. 5, 1955:—The archaeologist in the field (pt. 5): Romano-British in- 
scriptions, by G. Webster. 


JOURN. CHESTER & N. WALES ARCHITEC. ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 41:—Heronbridge 
excavations: bronze-worker’s hearth, by B. R. Hartley; Roman dock and buildings, by B. R. Hartley 
and K. F. Kaine; Chester Cathedral in the eighteenth century, by R. V. H. Burne; Mollington Hall, 
by J. W. Clarke; St. Peter’s Parish boundaries, by A. F. E. Dyke. 


JOURN. DERBY ARCH. & N. H. SOC., no. 74:—The hill forts of the Peak, by F. L. Preston; 
The plague of Chesterfield, 1586-7, by W. E. Godfrey; Records of an apprenticeship charity, 
1685-1753, by W. G. Briggs; An Iron Age fort at Ball Cross Farm, Bakewell, by J. Stanley; The 
Every Family and the Civil War, by F. N. Fisher; Excavations at Stanton Moor, by J. P. Heathcote; 
The Anglian settlement of the Derbyshire-Staffordshire Peak District, by M. J. Fowler; A carved head 
found at Radburne, by A. Hopkins; A paleolith from Hopton, by R. W. P. Cockerton; Exploration of 
prehistoric sites in East Derbyshire, by A. L. Armstrong; A pre-Norman carving at Baslow, by F. N. 
Fisher and F. Williamson. 


PROC. DEVON ARCH. EXPLORATION SOC., vol. 4, pts. 2—3:—Report on the excavations at Milber 
Down, 1937-8, by A. Fox, C. A. R. Radford, E. H. Rogers and A. H. Shorter. 

Vol. 4, pt. 4:—Dainton earthworks, by L. Willis and E. H. Rogers; Hut circles and ancient fields at 
Callacombe, Dartmoor, by A. H. Shorter; Roman discoveries in Exeter, 1951-2, by A. Fox, with note 
on the glass, by D. B. Harden. 

Vol. 4, pt. 5:—The re-erection of the rolling stone on Gittisham Hill, by G. & R. Mc. A. Woods; 
Flint implements from the Torquay area, by H. Dewey; An attempt to date a surface site on Mutter’s 
Moor, Sidmouth, by E. Smith. 


TRANS. DEVON. ASSN., vol. 86:—Excavations at Kestor, by Lady Fox; The Settlement of Devon 
in the Dark Ages, by W. L. D. Ravenhill; Moreton Hampstead, by G. W. G. Hughes; Pastoralism on 
Dartmoor, by E. G. Fogwill; North Tawton: a Devon market town, by H. F. Williams; Merchant 
companies and commercial policy in Exeter, 1625-88, by W. B. Stephens; Newton Tracey and a 
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forgotten Quaker burying ground, by Mrs. Oliver; Notes on the ruined chapel of St. Helen, Croyde, by 
J. M. Crowley; Supplementary notes on the ancient stone crosses of Devon (4th paper), by E. M. 
Phillips; Teignbridge and the Haldon Road, by D. & A. Woolner; Totnes Castle: recent excavations by 
the Ancient Monuments Dept., Ministry of Works, by S. E. Rigold. 


PROC. DORSET N. H. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 75:—A Bronze Age barrow on Turners Puddle Heath, by 
S. Piggott and G. Dimbleby; The excavation of a bell-barrow, Oakley Down, by A. L. Parke; ‘Kim- 
meridge Coal-Money’, by J. B. Calkin; The Roman wall of Dorchester, by R. A. H. Farrar; Some 
additional 1 3th-century steelyard weights, by G. D. Drury; Three Dorset effigies with unusual individual 
details, by G. D. Drury; Dorset incumbents, 1542-1731, part 6, by G. D. Squibb. 


ESSEX REV., no. 253, vol. 64:—A milestone in the history of the English road, by F. G. Emmison; The 
old Market House, Rochford, by G. M. Benton; Merchants’ marks in Essex, by F. A. Girling; Hatfield 
Forest 1547-1857: a story of conflict, by D. Shorrocks. 

No. 254, vol. 64:—The discovery of the Sidney Vault in Sandon Church, by S. H. Chase; The ‘Very 
Naughty Ways’ of Elizabethan Essex, by F. G. Emmison; The fate of two Churches, by G. O. Rick- 
word; Wain Lane and St. Peter’s Well, Coggeshall, by J. S. Gardner; The identity of the effigy in 
Thorpe-le-Soken Parish Church, by E. A. Wood. 


SOC. FRIENDS OF ST. GEORGE’S & DESCENDANTS OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
GARTER, 1954:—The Crucifix badges of St. George’s Chapel, by M. F. Bond; The plate of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, by C. Oman. 


TRANS. GREENWICH & LEWISHAM ANT. SOC., vol. 4, no. 5:—The making of the new road at 
Lee, 1824-1828, by F. C. Elliston-Erwood. 


HANTS F. C. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 18, pt. 3:—Hampshire Castles :—Warblington Castle, by C. B. R. 
Butchart; The medieval paving tiles of the Alton area of N.E. Hampshire, by G. E. C. Knapp; Excava- 
tion at Middle Brook Street, Winchester, 1953: interim report, by M. A. Bennet-Clark; The Somer 
rentals in the Winchester City archives, by D. May. 


LINCOLNSHIRE HISTORIAN, vol. 2, no. 2:—A short history of Carre’s Hospital, Sleaford, by 
G. V. S. Andrews; Kesteven villages in the Middle Ages, by D. M. Williamson; Fynes Moryson and 
four indentures, by F. Walsham; A letter from Nettleton—original document, by Lincolnshire archives 
office; Grimsby Mariners Guild in the second half of the 16th century, by L. R. Simon; The content 
and sources of English agrarian history after 1500 with special reference to Lincolnshire, by J. Thirsk. 


TRANS. NEWBURY DISTRICT F. C., vol. 10, no. 2:—Rise of the iron industry to Roman times, by 
H. H. Coghlan; Notes on barrows near Inkpen, by O. G. S. Crawford; Records of apprenticeship and 
settlements in a Berkshire village in the eighteenth century, by Mrs. R. Melville; ‘The ‘Missing Charter’ 
of Hungerford, by P. Walne; The decline of the clothing industry in Berkshire, by R. F. Dell; Norman 
motte at West Woodhay, by F. Jervoise. 


PROC. S. A. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, Sth ser., vol. 1, no. 7:—A Northumberland assize roll of 
Edward I, by A. J. Lilburn; Rowhope, Trows and Barrowburn, by E. Miller; The Hartlepool ship, by 
H. L. Honeyman. 

No. 8:—The Anglican remains at Jarrow Church, by E. C. Gilbert; Shilmoor, by E. Miller; The 
Roman road at Riding Mill, by W. Bulmer; Excavations at Widdrington, by J. R. Bibby; Capheaton 
Hall, by W. P. Hedley. 


OXONIENSIA, vols. 17/18:—Mesolithic finds in the Oxford area, by H. Case; Excavations in Barrow 
Hills Field, Radley, Berks., 1944-5, by R. J. C. Atkinson; Excavations at Campsfield, Kidlington, 
Oxon., 1949, by A. G. Hunter and J. R. Kirk; Three early Saxon graves from Dorchester, Oxon., by 
J. R. Kirk and E. T. Leeds; Late Saxon pits under Oxford Castle mound: excavations in 1952, by E. M. 
Jope; Oxford carpenters, 1370-1530, by E. A. Gee; A forgotten gate to the Schools Quadrangle, by 
I. G. Philip; The Merton College coin collection, by J. D. A. Thompson; The painting or staining of 
marble as practised by William Byrd of Oxford and others, by Mrs. J. C. Coke; Oxford buildings 
criticized, by H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
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TRANS NORTH STAFFS. F. C., vol. 88:—Roman coins discovered at Keele, by J. M. T. Charlton; 
The iron industry of Cheshire and North Staffordshire, 1688-1712, by B. L. C. Johnson; Dimsdale 
Hall moat, by K. G. White. 


PROC. SUFFOLK INST. OF ARCH. & NAT. HIST., vol. 26, pt. 2:—A Romano-British settlement at 
Lakenheath, Suffolk, by G. Briscoe; The apprenticing of pauper children in the Incorporated Hundreds 
of Suffolk, by H. Fearn; Some land and produce prices in late 18th century Suffolk, by G. E. Fussell; 
Two sixteenth century marriage settlements, by L. Dow; Reeves and Greaves, by L. B. Cane. 


SURREY ARCH. COLL., vol. 53:—A brief history of the Society, by A. W. G. Lowther; Presidents 
and Executive Officers, 1854-1954; List of annual meetings, 1854-1953; List of excavations carried out 
by, or in association with, the Surrey Archaeological Society; List of ancient monuments in Surrey; A 
history of the Society’s Library, by A. M. Lucas; The Society’s collection of antiquities and records, by 
E. M. Dance; Excursions and visits made by members of the Surrey Archaeological Society, 1854-195 3, 
by W. B. Billinghurst; Surrey Archaeological Collections, 1854-1954, by J. A. Giuseppi; The Surrey 
Record Society, 1913-1954, by E. M. Dance. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 58, 1954:—Archaeology in Nottinghamshire, by R. M. Butler; 
Excavations on Castle Hill, Thurgarton, by H. W. M. Hodges; Church of St. John, Carlton-in-Lindrick, 
by D. Hamer and F. S. Scott; A forgotten Nottingham artist, by A. W. Thomas; The Thorotons of 
Thoroton, by M. T. Hildyard; George, Lord Rancliffe, by A. C. Wood. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N. H. MAG., no. 201, vol. 55:—Notes on some early Bronze Age grave groups in 
Devizes Museum, by N. Thomas; The Roman site in Colerne Park, by A. S. Mellor; The first name of 
Celia Fiennes, by R. P. Wright; A medieval timber-framed house in Cricklade, by S. Jones & J. T. 
Smith; The early bounds of Purton and a pagan sanctuary, by T. R. Thomson; Some historical and 
architectural notes on no. 12 St. John’s Street and nos. 2 and 3 St. John’s Alley, Devizes, by E. A. 
Rendell. 


WOOLWICH & DISTRICT ANT. SOC., vol. 30:—The turnpike roads to Woolwich, by F. C. Elliston- 
Erwood; The Bexleyheath railway, by E. Course; Woolwich and the trams, by E. F. E. Jefferson. 


TRANS. CAERNARVON. HIST. SOC., vol. 15, 1954:—A 14th century house-site at Cefn-y-Fan near 
Dolbenmaen, Caernarvonshire, by A. H. A. Hogg; A note on the history of Ysbyty Ifan, by W. O. 
Williams. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 16, pt. 1:—Current work in Welsh archaeology: excava- 
tions and discoveries, by H. N. Savory; List of hill-forts and other earthworks in Wales, by H. N. Savory. 


TRANS. HON. SOC. CYMMRODORION, 1953:—Games and athletics in bygone Wales, by H. M. 
Waddington. 


TRANS. HAWICK ARCH. SOC., 1954:—Border abbeys and agriculture in the Middle Ages, by A. D. 


Cameron. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., no. 117, April 1955:—The formation of the Scottish Militia in 1797, by 
J. R. Western; ‘A pair of Butts’, by Sir J. Fergusson; The Convener’s Court Book of the Seven Incor- 
porated Trades in St. Andrews, by A. M. Carstairs; English builders in Scotland during the War of 
Independence, by A. J. Taylor; An extent of Carrick in 1260, by I. A. Milne. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 59, no. 2:—Winckelmann and the Second Renascence, 
1755-1955, by G. Bagnani; A note on owl skyphoi, by F. P. Johnson; A geometric grave at Clenia in 
Corinthia, by S. Charitonides; Notes on a new edition of Michaelis: ancient marbles in Great Britain, 
by C. C. Vermeule; Two Oltos vases in New York, by D. von Bothmer; Nine inscriptions and a Roman 
brick stamp in Kansas, by L. R. Lind; Archaeology in Israel, Nov. 1951—Jan. 1953, by S. Yeivin. 


ARCHAEOLOGY, vol. 8, no. 1:—Royal tombs at Sakkara, by W. B. Emery; Classical collections in 
British country houses, by C. C. Vermeule; The Maya community of prehistoric times, by G. R. Willey, 
W. R. Bullard, and J. B. Glass; The Gemini are born, by P. Ackerman; Rock engravings of the Central 
Negev, by E. Anati; The new grave circle of Mycenae, by G. E. Mylonas and J. K. Papademetriou; A 
mammoth hunt in Arizona, by E. W. Haury; The Isthmian sanctuary of Poseidon, by O. Broneer. 
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ART BULL., vol. 36, no. 4:—The Andrews diptych and some related ivories, by E. Rosenbaum; Gothic 
survival and revival in Bologna, by R. Bernheimer. 
Vol. 37, no. 1:—The ‘Borrominesque’ churches of colonial Brazil, by J. B. Bury. 


HESPERIA, vol. 23, no. 4:—Greek inscriptions, by B. D. Meritt; The Archbishop of Pytharatos (271/o 

B.c.), by W. B. Dinsmoor; The new Homer, by A. E. Raubitschek; Olynthiaka, 5—6, by J. W. Graham. 

Vol. 24, no. 1:—Geryon and others in Los Angeles, by P. A. Clement; Excavations at Lerna, 1954, 

by J. L. Caskey; Activities in the Athenian Agora, 1954, by H. A. Thompson; Some Chairias cups in 

the Athenian Agora, by L. Talcott; Five comic scenes from Athens, by M. Crosby; A new Parthenon 

fragment from the Athenian Agora, by F. Brommer and E. B. Harrison; The date of the Pergamene 
Astynomic Law, by J. H. Oliver. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 14, no. 1:—Bibliography of Henri Frankfort, by J. 
Vindenas; An old Babylonian charm against Merhu, by B. Landsberger and T. Jacobsen; Eine Stele des 
Vizekénigs Wér-St.t, by W. Helck; Another Qumran thanksgiving psalm, by J. V. Chamberlain; 
Elamite texts from Tchogha-Zambil, 1936-9, by H. H. Paper; A relief of Qudshu-Astarte-Anath in 
the Winchester College Collection, by I. E. S. Edwards; Joel’s locusts in the light of Near Eastern 
parallels, by J. A. Thompson; The origin of the Jews in Elephantine, by C. H. Gordon. 

Vol. 14, no. 2:—Ein ungewoéhnliches Symbol des Triumphes tiber Feinde Aegyptens, von S. Schott; 
Places about Thebes, by C. F. Nims. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REG., vol. 108, no. 432:—The Whittemore family in America 
(conc.), by B. A. Whittemore; The English connexions of Thomas Felbrigge or Philbrick of Hampton, 
N.H., by G. A. Moriarty; Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass., (cont.), by F. C. Howes; Richard 
Falle-Falley and some of his descendants including Grover Cleveland (conc.), by M. D. Falley; The 
Hunt family of Camden County, N.J., by C. A. Goodwin-Perkins; Vital records of Brooksville, Han- 
cock County, Maine (cont.), by W. M. Bush; Pennoyer and Lounsbury notes, by W. L. Holman; The 
ancestry of Anna Knowlton, by A. P. Danz; Keeney, Keny family of Milton, Mass., and Nova Scotia, 
Canada (conc.), by F. L. K. Robertson. 

Vol. 109, no. 433:—The Rayner family of Batley, co. York, England, and of New England, by J. I. 
Coddington; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine (cont.), by W. M. Bush; The early 
Tyrrels of Heron in East Herndon, by G. A. Moriarty; The Penfield family of Old Chatham, Conn., by 
J. W. Emerson; Church records of West Yarmouth, Mass (conc.), by F. C. Howes; The Red(d)ingtons 
of Topsfield and Boxford, Mass. (cont.), by H. G. Rowell. 


SPECULUM, vol. 30, no. 1:—La Charité-sur-Loire priory church, by H. H. Hilberry; Frisian trade in 
the Dark Ages, by D. Jellema; English politics and politicians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
by B. Wilkinson; Bede’s story of Caedmon: the case history of an Anglo-Saxon oral singer, by F. P. 
Magoun; Medieval English alabasters in American museums, by A. S. ‘Tavender. 

No. 2:—Farm of the Manor and Community of the Vill in Domesday Book, by R. S. Hoyt; A protest 
against the Despensers, 1326, by G. A. Holmes; Steventon Priory and a Bozon manuscript, by Sister 
M. A. Klenke. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 16, 1954:—Die jungneolithische Keramik aus der Kénigshdhle 
von Baden bei Wien, von H. Ladenbauer-Orel. 


FORSCHUNGEN IN LAURIACUM, Band 1, 1953:—Die Versuchsgrabung in der Zivilstadt 1951, 
von W. A. Jenny und H. Vetters; Ein doppelapsidaler Bau aus der Zivilstadt Lauriacum. Vorlaufiger 
Bericht, von H. Vetters; Das Legionsbad von Lauriacum, von H. Vetters; Neue Sigillatafunde in Enns, 
von P, Karnitsch; Neues aus dem Ennser Museum, von H. Deringer. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE: BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES ET DES SCIENCES 
MORALES ET POLITIQUES, § ser. tome 40, pt. 11:—Saint Augustin et la crise eschatologique 
de la fin du IV® siécle, par J. Hubaux. 

Tome 41, pt. 1:—L’expansion de la cité romaine et la diffusion du droit romain, par F. de Visscher. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tome 73, fasc. 1-2:—La lettre d’Anastase l’apocrisiaire sur la mort de 
S. Maxime le Confesseur et de ses compagnons d’exil, par R. Devreesse; Un encomion grec inédit de 
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S. Démétrius, par D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou; La Passion de S. Irénarque de Sébastée et la Passion de S. 
Blaise, par G. Garitte; La Passion de S. Théoctiste, par F. Halkin; La Vie de S. Landelin, ermite et 
martyr au pays de Bade, par J. van der Straeten; L’homiliaire-légendier de Valére, par B. de Gaiffier; Les 
saints particuliérement honorés a l’abbaye de Saint-Trond, par M. Coens; Un recueil d’hagiographie 
colombanienne, par J. Leclercq; Edition et commentaire du Catalogus Sanctorum Hiberniae secun- 
dum diversa tempora ou De tribus Ordinibus Sanctorum Hiberniae. 1., par P. Grosjean; Chronique 
d’hagiographie slave, par P. Devos. 


BULL. MUSEES ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE, 4 sér., 25 année:—Sculptures de vers 1400, 
par Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Sur quelques représentations de Divinités en terre cuite et en 
pierre de l’Amérique centrale, par E. della Santa; Un oiseau d’or de Colombie, par A. D. Smets; Un 
coffret italien, par A. M. Marién-Dugardin; Ostraca a figures, par M. Werbrouck. 


PAMATKY ARCHEOLOGICKE, roénik 45, 1-2:—Stratigraphische Fragen des Palolithikums in der 
Tschechoslowakei, von F. Pro’ek und V. Lozek; A propos de la méthode de classer la céramique spiralée, 
par B. Soudsky; Die Hiitte aus der jiingeren Steinzeit in Klutov, von J. Kudrndé; La Bohéme méri- 
dionale 4 l’Age du bronze ancien, par L. Hajek; Die Frage der Formen vom Typus Vétefov in der 
Aunjetitzer Kultur in Béhmen, von I. Hnizdovd; Zur Besiedlung Nordwestbéhmens in der mittleren 
Bronzezeit, von E. Plesl; Ein Hiigelgraberfeld in Haj bei Hofovice, von E. Jilkov4 und J. Malitky; 
Entstehung der Schlesischen Kultur in Mahren, von J. Kvigéala; Trouvailles sur les houblonniéres de la 
Bohéme Nord-occidentale, par A. Knor; Die komplexe Erforschung der Aunjetitzer Graber in Brodce 
im Jahre 1953, von J. Rataj; Anthropologische Untersuchung der menschlichen Knochenreste aus 
Brodce n. Jiz, von J. Chochol; Die Ergebnisse der chemischen Untersuchung des Griberfeldes 
in Brodce n. Jiz, von J. B. Pelikdn; Die astronomische Orientierung der Graber der Anjetitzer 
Kultur in Brodce n. Jiz, von E. Prochdzka; Die Hiitte und die Siedlungsobjekte der Higel- 
griberkultur im Gebiete von Pilsen, von V. Ctndct; Die Besiedlung von Hradisko bei Kroméf{z in 
der mittleren Bronzezeit, von V. Spurny. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, rognik 6, 1954, se3it 4:—Fouilles de RebeSovice en Moravie, par 
J. Nekvasil; Tombeau d’un seigneur de l’époque des grandes invasions de Cezavy prés Butina, par K. 
Tihelka; Nécropole a incinération 4 Nynice prés de Plzeti, par V. Saldovd; Habitat hallstattien de Sered 
en Slovaquie, par M. Buchvaldek; Recherches de reconnaissance de la ligne de chemin de fer Ko8ice— 
Cierna en Slovaquie en 1951, par B. Soudsky et J. Bret; Bourgwall slave de Vlastislav en Bohéme, par 
Z. Vata; Travaux de l’expositure de |’ Institut d’archéologie de "Académie tchécoslovaque des Sciences 
4 Most en 1953, par I. Hnizdovd; Habitat 4 céramique spiralée et knovizienne prés d’Ervénice, par E. 
Stikov4; Habitat ouniétitzien prés de Zelénky, arrt. de Duchcov, par H. Olmerov4; Habitat knovizien 
4 BreStany, prés de Bilina, par M. Buchvaldek; Nouvelles trouvailles knoviziennes 4 BfeStany, par K. 
Snejdrov4; Habitat hallstattien de Bilina, par I. Hnizdovd; Analyse de la nécropole ouniétitzienne de 
Polepy prés de Kolin, par V. Moucha. 

Sesit 5:—Station paléomesolithique prés de Sered en Slovaquie, par J. Barta; Trésor d’or de Barca 
prés de Kofice, par L. Hajek; Nécropole a urnes de l’époque de Hallstatt 4 Chotin, par M. DuSek; 
Nécropole de la Téne 4 Hurbanova-Bacherov majer, par P. Caplovit; Nécropole de de la Téne a 
Hurbanovo-Abadomb, par P. Caplovit; Céramique de la Téne de Hradisko prés de Krométiz en Moravie, 
par V. Spurny; Nécropole avaro-slave de Barca prés KoSice, par J. Kabat; Nécropole du type de Belo- 
Brdo 4 Vozokany en Slovaquie, par B. Chropovsky; Trouvailles slaves-anciennes de Cataj, par B. 
Chropovsky; Nécropole 4 inhumation des X¢ a XI siécles de Chotin en Slovaquie, par M. Duek; 
Cimetiére slave A squelettes 2 Mi8ovice, par C. Staiia; Fouilles de Cezavy prés de Butina, en 1953, par 
J. Ondrdééeker V. Podborsky; Anthropophagie en Moravie a l’dge du bronze, par J. Jelinek; Trépana- 
tion slave de Moravany prés Pardubice, par J. Chochol; Tambours énéolithiques en Bohéme et en 
Moravie, par N. Maiek. 

Sesit 6:—Pavlov, nouvelle station paléolithique de la Moravie méridionale, par B. Klima; Nouvelle 
station solutréene 4 Kvasic en Moravie, par J. Jandsek et J. Skutil; Peuplement néolithique de Stard 
Koufim, par M. Solle; Trouvailles ouniétitziennes de BBany prés de Louny, par E. Plesl; Analyse 
anthropologique de la trouvaille de BlSany, par J. Chochol; Constructions de la civilisation des tumuli du 
Danube moyen de Pfitluky en Moravie, par Z. Tridtkovd; Os humains trouvés dans les fosses knovi- 
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ziennes de BreStany en Bohéme, par J. Chochol; Tuchlovice I — nouvelle station de l’époque romaine | 
dans la région de Kladno en Bohéme, par R. Pleiner; Nouveau groupe des tumuli slave, par M. Solle; 
Fouilles de Libice-sur-Cidlina en 1952, par R. Turek; Varsovie: Fouilles 4 Kalisz en Pologne, par K, 
Dabrowski; Recherches archéologiques de la vallée du Bug, par W. Bernat. 


SLOVENSKA ARCHEOLOGIA, roénik 1, 195 3:—Find of Neanderthal man in Slovakia, by E. Vléek; 
Le Szeletien en Slovaquie, par F. Progek. 


AARBOGER, 1953:—Ertebolle culture—farmer culture. Results of the past ten years’ excavations in ] 
Aamosen Bog, West Zealand, by J. Troels-Smith; Two late Roman Iron Age burial grounds in Jutland, by 
H.C. Broholm; Urup. A study of its architectural history, by O. Norn; Romanesque roofs, by E. Moller; 
Runes as carpenter’s signs, by E. Moltke. 


KUML, 1954:—Plough carvings in the Val Cominica, by P. V. Glob; Criss-cross furrows, by P. Kjzrum; 
Stone Age mining, by S. Grantzau; A wooden box in pottery, by O. Marseen; A three-headed god, by 
K. H. Ostergaard; The architect in antiquity, by K. Jeppesen; Bahrain—island of the hundred thousand 
burial-mounds, by P. V. Glob; The flint sites of the Bahrain desert, by P. V. Glob; Five among 
Bahrain’s hundred thousand grave-mounds, by T. G. Bibby; Temples at Barbar, by P. V. Glob; The 
well of the bulls, by T. G. Bibby; The ancient capital of Bahrain, by P. V. Glob. 


PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 56, sect. C, no. 7:—A pollen-diagram from Lough Gur, Co. Limerick 
(studies in Irish quaternary deposits no. 9), by G. F. Mitchell. 


JOURN. ROY. SOC. ANTS. IRELAND, vol. 84, pt. 2:—Excavations and experiments in Irish cooking 
places, by M. J. O’Kelly; Banna School, Ardfert (with a prefatory survey of classical education in Kerry 
in the XVIII century), by M. Quane; Some 18th century Irish tombstones 7. Clonmel, Kiltoom, Seir G 
Keiran, etc., by A. K. Longfield. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. §9, no. 190:—Freedom box of the Cork Incorporated 
Trading Guilds, by E. M. Fahy; Tour in Ireland by John Harden in 1797, by M. Quane; Two recent 
finds, by A. 'T. Lucas; Some McCarthys of Blarney and Ballea, by J. 'T. Collins; Studies in Waterford 
history—12, by S. Pender; An Ogam-inscribed cross slab from County Kerry, by M. J. O’Kelly and S. 
Kavanagh; Contributions towards the political history of Munster, 450-800 a.p., by L. O Buachalla. 


SUOMEN MUSEO, 61, 1954:—Der Netzfund von Pori, von W. Luho; Der Fund von Kirjakka in 
Lempaala, von M. Mikela; Modische Ziige aus der Zeit der Vélkerwanderung im Lichte des Fundes 
von Nanhia in Huittinen, von R. Heinonen; Tiiréffnungen mit Dreikleemotiv in finnischen Holzkirchen, 
von L. Pettersson. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 58, nos. 5—6:—Les gisements du Pech de-l’Azé. 1. Le Moustérien de 
tradition acheuléenne, par F. Bordes; Le Moustérien évolué de l’Ermitage, par L. et J. H. Pradel; LI 
Le Moustérien de l’Ermitage. Comparaisons statistiques, par F. Bordes; Le crane aurignacien des 
Cottés, par E. Patte. 

Tome 59, no. 1-2:—Les gisements du Pech de-l’Azé. Le Moustérien de tradition acheuléenne, par 
F. Bordes; Le quatriéme Congrés international des Sciences Préhistoriques et Protohistoriques (Madrid BU 
] 

( 


1954), par R. Vaufrey. 


MEMOIRES DE LA SOC. NAT. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE FRANCE, n.s., tome 2, 1951:—Les 
gémellions limousins du XIII® siécle, par J. J. Marquet de Vasselot; La propolis, par M. Mercier; 
L’ inscription du grand-pére de Septime-Sévére 4 Leptis Magna, par J. Guey; L’inscription de la place 


du Forum a Arles, par F. Benoit; Les Y de l’Apocalypse d’Angers, par R. Planchenault; Documents ¢ 
inédits sur le chateau d’Anet, par P. Heéliot. ¢ 
REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE, Oct.-Dec. 1954:—Un verre moulé au Musée de Leyde, par J. H.C. ™ 
Kern. 
Jan.—Mars 1955:—L’abri du Maras, par J.-L. Baudet et collaborateurs; I] problema della plastica 4 
italiota, par B. Pace; A propos d’une paire de fibules en forme d’aigles trouvées en Hollande, par A. Roes; BU 
Vittorio Spinazzola et la Via dell’ Abbondanza 4 Pompéi, par G.-C. Picard. A 
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soC. ARCH. DE CONSTANTINE, Livre du Centenaire 1852-1952:—Note sur les deux bustes 
trouvés 4 Volubilis, par J. Carcopino; Note sur la topographie et quelques monuments antiques de 
Philippeville, par A. Grenier; Le génie au lézard de Djemila, par A. Merlin; Victorinus et Salsa, par C. 
Courtois; Le cheval, animal solaire, par M. ‘Troussel; Note sur l’épigraphie du Kef, par A. Berthier; 
Stéle libyque inédite 4 Tiddis, par Colonel Reyniers; Une divinité libyque de la région de Roknia, par 
G. Souville; Borne de Ksar Mahidjiba, par A. Piganiol et H. G. Plaum; Chapelle chrétienne de 
Chabersas, par A. Girard. 


REVUE ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 5, fasc. 3:—Une enquéte 
sur les épées du type de Biptov trouvées en France, par P. Mouton; La marque d’amphore ‘Sesti’, par 
E. Thevenot; Musée archéologique de Dijon. Une main ‘dolichénienne’ inédite, par P. Lebel; La 
Heuneburg (Wurtemberg), oppidum celtique contemporain de celui de Vix, par W. Kimmig; Un détail 
de topographie alésienne, par E. de Saint-Denis; Indices du culte de Bacchus 4 Beaune, par E. Thevenot. 

Tome 5, fasc. 4:—Agrafes de ceinture hallstattiennes en Franche-Comté, Bourgogne et Champagne, 
par R. Joffroy; La topographie primitive de Dijon. Cours naturel et déviations du Suzon, par R. 
Gauchat; Musée de Troyes. Sauvegarde de polissoirs antéhistoriques, par G. Groley; Silex taillés 
érotiques 4 Renéve, par J. Joly; Anciens engins de péche, par P. Lebel; La main dolichénienne de 
Reims, par P. Guillaume; Agrafes du haut Moyen Age a double crochet, par A. Roes; Le sanglier 2 
trois cornes du Cabinet des médailles, par M. Dayet; Un taureau pseudo-tricornu, par A. Colombet; 
Une inscription gallo-romaine inédite 4 Lamargelle—1. Les anciennes copies de l’inscription. 2. Essai de 
restitution du texte primitif; par G. Grémaud et P. Lebel; Saint Eloi, les chevaux ‘Equaranda’, par P. 
Lebel; A propos de l’étude de M. de Saint-Denis sur ‘un détail de topographie alésienne’, par L. Dela- 
marche; Un exemple gallo-romain inédit de la monnaie placée dans la main du mort, par J. Renaud. 


GALLIA, tome 12, fasc. 1:—Fouilles 4 Olbia, par J. Coupry; Amphores et céramique de l’épave de 
Marseille, par F. Benoit; La contremarque dans le monnayage d’or gaulois, par J.-B. Colbert de Beaulieu; 
Etude sur la décoration des vases de Montans, par M. Durand-Lefebvre; 'Téte sculptée du Musée de 
Roanne, par F. Déchelette; Les collections préhistoriques du petit séminaire de Saint-Sulpice-la-Pointe, 
par L. Méroc; Les horrea de Narbonne, par L. Sigal; Les galeries souterraines du forum de Reims, par 
P-M. Duval; Recherches archéologiques en Gaule en 1952, par R. Lantier. 


HESPERIS, 1953, 3-4 trim.:—Sépultures romaines 4 Rabat, par R. Thouvenot et A. Delpy; L’age des 
tombeaux Saadiens de Marrakech, d’aprés des documents nouveaux, par G. Deverdun. 
1954, I-2 trim.:—Reconnaissances archéologiques dans le massif des Rehamna et la Bahira, 1, by C. 
Allain; L’exploitation de la mine d’argent de Zgounder (Siroua) au XIII¢ siécle, par G. S. Colin. 
1954, 3-4 trim.:—Reconnaissances archéologiques dans le massif des Rehamna et la Bahira, 2—Une 
organisation agricole almohade dans la Bahira, par C. Allain; Recherches archéologiques 4 Mogador, 
par R. Thouvenot. 


LIBYCA: Archéologie-Epigraphie, tome 2, 2 sem.:—Fouilles puniques 4 Mersa Madakh, par G. Vuille- 
mot; Les fouilles de 1950-52 dans le Quartier-Est de Djemila, par Y. Allais; Le Forum d’Hippone, 
par E. Marec; Deux dédicaces religieuses de Djemila, par J. Carcopino; Pierres fautives (2), par J. 
Mallon; Note sur deux inscriptions intéressant le droit successoral romain, par M. Leglay et M. Lemosse. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 112, fasc. 4:—Le batiment du dortoir de l’abbaye de Saint-Bénigne de 
Dijon, par C. Poinssot; Le tombeau de Saint Ronan a Locronan, par R. Couffon; L’église Saint-Martin 
de Lunay et ses peintures murales, par S. Trocmé; Nouvelle note sur les statues d’apétres de la Sainte- 
Chapelle, par F. Salet. 

Tome 113, fasc. 1:—La sculpture du XII¢ siécle 4 Cambrai et 4 Arras, par J. Vanuxem; A propos du 
déambulatoire de l’église de Saint-Cosme, par Dr. Ranjard; Sculptures d’un jugement dernier dé- 
couvertes a la cathédrale de Narbonne, par R. Rey. 


BULL. TRIMESTRIEL DE LA SOC. DES ANTS. DE PICARDIE, 1954, 1-2:—L’art du XIVe 
sitcle en France, par Mme Lefrangois-Pillion; Notes archéologiques sur les églises fortifiées de la 
Thiérache, par R. Rodiére. 

BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 51, fasc. 7:—Existence d’une industrie proto- 
Azilienne contemporaine du Renne en Dauphiné, par F. Bourdier et H. de Lumley; Abri sépulcral des 
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Points Rouges 4 Quinson, par B. et B. Bottet; Matériaux sur le peuplement paléolithique de Kostienki I, 
par A. Leroi-Gourhan; Lexique typologique du Paléolithique supérieur, par D. de Sonneville-Bordes et 
J. Perrot; Notules de typologie paléolithique, par F. Bordes; Dents de Rennes, Bois de Rennes et migra- 
tions, par J. Bouchud; Les gisements 4 Ursus spélaeus de ]’Autriche et leurs problémes, par J.-C. Spahni; 
Le gisement néolithique de la Zaouiet de Reggane, par P. Fitte; Piéces néolithiques de Vimpelles, par 
E. Giraud; Station néolithique poingonnée de Waltenheim, par A. Stieber; Pour une nouvelle chrono- 
logie de la Protohistoire frangaise, par J. J. Hatte. 

Fasc. 8:—Les grandes civilisations préhistoriques de la France. 

Fasc. g—10:—La grotte dite ‘du Juif’4 Sefrou, par R. P. H. Koehler; Burins Levalloisiens, par H. 
Kelley; Réflexions sur l’Ibéromaurusien, par P. Bellin; Y a-t-il, 4 Lascaux ‘un Bos Longifrons’, par 
F. Koby; Appareil pour la mesure des coordonnées d’une piéce dans un gisement, par M. Sierra-Salvado 
et G. Taupenas; Le chalcolithique dans le Gard, par J. Audibert; Les pointes de fléches de l’énéolithique 
et du chalcolithique de l’Ouest du Pays de Caux, par L. Cayeux; Lecture du milieu physique, par J. L. 
Baudet; Une remarquable collection préhistorique de Beauce, la collection de M. Noury, de Gaubert, 
par A. Nouel. 

Fasc. 11-12:—Les datations par C' de Lascaux et Philip Cave (S.W. Africa), par Abbé H. Breuil; 
Etude anthropologique de la ‘Dame de Vix’, von R.-P. Charles; Les gisements préhistoriques de la forét 
de Montmorency, par R. Daniel; De la nature des statistiques et de leur réle en Préhistoire, par L. 
Pradel; Nouvelles stations préhistoriques au Liban, par R. P. Fleisch. 

Tome 52, fasc. 1-2:—Suggestion au peuplement néanderthalien, par J.-L. Baudet; Pointes 4 pédon- 
cules du Solutréen francais, par H. Kelley; Station lacustre d’Auvernier. Etude de la faune de la station, 
par T. Josien; Lexique typologique du Paléolithique supérieur, par D. de Sonneville-Bordes et J. Perrot; 
Contribution a ]’étude de la stratigraphie du quaternaire de la Presqu’ile du Cap-Vert, par Capitaine 
Richard; Deux espéces rares au Moustérien découvertes au Pech de l’Azé, par J. Bouchud; Le gisement 
de Ternifine et l’At/anthropus, par C. Arambourg; Chronique de protohistoire, par J. J. Hatt; Une 
marque de ferronnier sur une épée de la Téne II du Musée de Sens, par P. Parruzot; Notes sur quelques 
poteries anciennes, par R. Riquet; Observations sur la note de M. H. Kelley sur la technique de taille 
‘levailloisienne’, par F. Bordes. 


SYRIA, tome 31, fasc. 1-2:—Acquisitions et inédits du Musée du Louvre. Antiquités mésopotamiennes, 
par A. Parrot; Les fouilles de Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Quinziéme, seiziéme et dix-septitme campagnes 
(1951, 1952 et 1953), par C. F. A. Schaeffer; Antiquités syriennes—55. Le grand-prétre de Dionysios 
& Byblos. 56. Eres pompéiennes des villes de Phénicie. 57. Questions héliopolitaines, par H. Seyrig; 
Etudes sur les hiéroglyphes hittites, par E. Laroche. 


BONNER JAHRBUCHER, Heft 154:—Neue hallstattzeitliche Graber von der unteren Sieg, von A. 
Herrnbrodt; Catos Keltern und Kollerginge, von E. Jiingst und P. Thielscher; Das rémerzeitliche 
Namengut des Xantener Siedlungsraumes, von L. Weisgerber; Ein Ziegelstempel der Cohors II. 
Varciahorum aus Gelduba-Gellep, von H. von Petrikovits; Rheinische Grabsteine der Merowingerzeit, 
von R. Egger; Ein ‘frihchristlicher’ Friedhof von Acoma, New Mexico, USA, von J. Réder; Die Igeler 
Saule und die Eigelsteine als Problem der Namenkunde, von F. Oelmann. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 33, Heft 1/2:—Beitrag zur Frage der Blattspitzen im Palaolithikum Mahrens, 
von K. Valoch; Die Ausgrabung von Gar Cahal (‘Schwarze Hohle’) in Spanisch Marokko, von M. T. 
Mateu; Zu siidwestdeutschen Vollgriffschwertern der Bronzezeit, von H. Miiller-Karpe; Tongefiasse 
aus dem Grabfeld von Hallstatt, von M. Hell; Das Fiirstengrab von Reinheim. Vorlaufiger Bericht, 
von J. Keller; Zu den mittelitalischen Reliefbechern, von L. Ohlenroth; Das Waagbachkastell bei 
Wiesental, von K. F. Hormuth; Neues vom Héhbeck, von E. Sprockhoff; Ortesweg, Antsanvia und 
Fulda in neuer Sicht. Zur Heimfihrung des Bonifatius vor 1200 Jahren, von W. Gérich. 


BULL. DELL’ISTITUTO ARCH. GERMANICO, vol. 60/61 :—Bildnisse Friedrichs II. von Hohen- 
staufen. Teil I: Der Kolossalkopf aus Lanuvium, von G. Kaschnitz-Weinberg; La Leggenda di Dedalo, 
per G. Becatti; Figiirlich bemalte spatgeometrische Vasen aus Pithekussai und Kyme, von G. Buchner; 
MAKAPWN NHZOI, Zu einem lokrischen Relief in Heidelberg, von B. Neutsch; Zwei Reliefbecher 
in Florenz, von Th. Kraus; Attori di Comedia italiota in un vaso di Spina, per B. Pace; Due singolari 
dipinti pompeiani, per A. Maiuri; Wurden die Tragédien des Seneca in Rom aufgefihrt?, von M. 
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Bieber; Pompeji unter Vespasian, von K. Schefold; Antiphilos, von G. Lippold; Das Stuckgemiilde 
aus Herculaneum ‘Schmiickung einer Priesterin’, von W. Kraiker; De pictura quadam pompeis reperta 
et de fabula ab ea nobis tradita, von P. Mingazzini; Der Affen-Aeneas, von O. J. Brendel; Ritratto di un 
antenato, per E. Paribeni; Zu den rémischen Ahnenbildern, von F. Brommer; Busti femminili da 
Palestrina, per A. Giuliano; Antike Stierkapitelle, von E. von Mercklin; Einiges zur Aedes Castoris in 
Rom, von A. von Gerkan; Alcune osservazioni sui rilievi storici aureliani, per M. Cagiano de Azevedo; 
Zum Hochzeitssarkophag mit Peleus und Thetis in der Villa Albank, von E. Simon; Osservazioni sulla 
croce di Ercolano, per M. Guarducci. 


JAHRESSCHRIFT FUR MITTELDEUTSCHE VORGESCHICHTE, Band 38, 1954:—Stand 
und Aufgaben der urgeschichtlichen Erforschung der Harzhéhlen bei Riibeland, von V. Toepfer; Eine 
Tontrommel der alteren Megalithkultur von Gerwisch, Kr. Burg bei Magdeburg, von H. Lies; Die 
Trichterbecherkultur und ihre Beziehungen zu einigen neolithischen Kulturen Mitteldeutschlands, 
von H. Knéll; Siedlungsfunde der Einzelgrabkultur in Biederitz, von H. Lies; Schnurkeramische 
Graberfunde aus Braunsbedra, von W. Saal; Ein frihbronzezeitlicher Halskragen aus der Altmark, von 
R. Hachmann; Zwei gebuckelte Schmuckscheiben der alteren Bronzezeit im Mittelelbegebiet, von V. 
Toepfer; Zwei Grabhiigel der jiingeren Bronzezeit aus dem Staatsforst Annaburg, Forstbezirk Rosen- 
feld, von W. Hoffmann; Vorgeschichtliche Salzgewinnung an Saale und Seille, von K. Riehm; Ein 
eisenzeitliches Graberfeld bei Randau, von H. Lies; Untersuchungen an Leichenbranden aus Randau, 
von H. Grimm und G. Theis; Einige westgermanische Funde aus Altmark und Prignitz in der Erlanger 
Universititssammlung, von G. Freund; Hiigelgraber der rémischen Kaiserzeit bei Sommerschenburg, 
von W. Hoffmann; Die mittelalterlichen Kugeltépfe als Gebrauchsgeschirr, die Griinde der Form- 
gestaltung und das Herstellungsverfahren, von P. Fasshauer; Zur Burgwallaufnahme in den Bezirken 
Halle und Magdeburg, von P. Grimm; Die Siidbefestigung der Domburg Halberstadt, von E. Nickel; 
Die Phosphatmethode im Dienste der Vorgeschichtsforschung, von W. Bellmann. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, Heft 23:—Johan Picardt, 
der erste Urgeschichtsforscher Niedersachsens, von K. H. Jacob-Friesen; Eine ‘Stichelstation’ auf der 
Altenwalder Heide, von G. Schréder; Ein EtagengefaB aus dem Kreise Stade, von H. Behrens. 


OFFA, Band 12, 1953:—Kugelamphoren aus Holstein, von K. W. Struve; Fruchtschalen aus Schleswig- 
Holstein und ihre Zeit, von H. Schwabedissen; Eine technische Betrachtung bronzezeitlicher Hals- 
kragen, von H. Drescher; Zweck und Herkunft einer jungkaiserzeitlichen Ringform, von K. Raddatz; 
Ein spatrémischer Armreif aus der Umgebung von Eutin, von K. Raddatz; Ein verzierter Stab yon 
Wattenbek, von H. Hingst; Die Ausgrabung im Skalnastal auf Amrum 1952, von P. La Baume; Die 
stratigraphischen Grundlagen der Keramik von Alt-Litbeck auf Grund der Ausgrabung 1949, von W. 
Hiibener. 


SAALBURG JAHRBUCH, 13, 1954:—Die Fibel mit umgeschlagenem Fuss, von F. Kuchenbuch; 
Eine Fibel vom Zugmantel, von K. Raddatz; Runde Beschlagplatten mit Befestigungsése, von B. 
Stjernquist; Forschungen am rémischen Limes in Nordafrika, von W- Schleiermacher; Beobachtungen 
am obergermanischen und raetischen Limes, von W. Schleiermacher; Zu den Verdoppelungen des 
Limes am Feldbergkastell, von F. Kutsch; Die Wachtposten 49 und 50 der Limes-Strecke 3, von W. 
Ude; Trockenmauern im Zuge des Taunus-Limes, von H. Schénberger; Zwei Ziegelstempel-Typen 
der Cohors IV Vindelicorum von H. Schénberger. 

14, 1955:—Beobachtungen am niedergermanischen Limes seit dem zweiten Weltkrieg, von H. von 
Petrikovits; Das Lagerdorf des Kastells Butzbach, von W. Jorns und W. Schleiermacher; Neue Grabun- 
gen am Limes um Kastell Inheiden, von H. Schénberger; Die rémischen BronzegefaBe von der Saalburg, 
von H. J. Eggers; Nachtrage zu den rémischen Ringknaufschwertern, Dosenortbandern und Miniatur- 
schwertanhangern, von H.-J. Hundt; A unique occurrence of Roman glass at Zugmantel, by R. W. 
Smith; Untersuchungen rémischer Fensterglaser, von 'T. E. Haevernick und P. Hahn-Weinheimer; 
Terra sigillata und ‘Firnis’, von A. Winter; Brennende rémische Tonlampen, von A. Winter; Ein 
eiférmiger Monolith von der Saalburg, von H. Schénberger; Ein spatlaténezeitlicher Tierkopfgiirtel- 
haken vom Zugmantel, von H.-E. Mandera. 


JAARBERICHT ‘EX ORIENTE LUX’, No. 13, 1953-4:—Kennen en erkennen. Onze houding 
tegenover de praehistorie, door B.A. van Proosdij; Archaeologisch overzicht van de werkzaamheden in 
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Egypte en de Soedan en der verschenen literatuur in de jaren 1946-53, door M. H. van Voss; Een 
ongewoon Egyptisch hurkbeeld, door M. H. van Voss; Archaeologie der Hethietische rijken, 1950-53, 
door A. A. Kampman; De oudste stad, Jericho, en de oudste behuizing, de grot te Palegaura, door B. A. 
van Proosdij; De tempel van Enlil te Nippur, door T. A. Busink; De stand van de archaeologische 
opgravingen in Iran, door L. V. Berghe; Archaeologische navorsingen in de omstreken van Perse- 


polis, door L. Van den Berghe. 


BULL. VAN DE KON. NED. OUDHEIDKUNDIGE BOND, 6th ser., Jrg. 7, Afl. §:—Architectural 
development of Muiden Castle, by J. G. N. Renaud. 
Jrg. 8, Afl. 1:—De geschiedenis van het terrein van het St. Pietersof Binnengasthuis te Amsterdam, 
van I. R. Meischke. 
Jrg. 8, Afl. 3:—St. Martin’s Church at Bolsward, by A. Baart; The Dutch reformed Church at 
Bozum, by D. P. R. A. Bouvy; St. Martin’s Church at Franeker, by H. van der Kloot Meyburg. 


JAARVERSLAG VAN DE VEREENIGING VOOR TERPENONDERZOEK, 33-7 (1949-5 3):— 
De Romeinse Castella in de dorpsheuvel te Valkenburg aan de Rijn (Z.H.) (Praetorium Agrippinae), II 
De opgravingen in 1942-43 en 1946-50, door A. E. van Giffen; Het terpengebied en de bodemdaling. 
Enige opmerkingen over de bewoonbaarheid van het onbedijkte terpenland, door U. Tuinstra; Unter- 
suchungen iiber das Haus de Seegermanen und seine Vorlaufer, von F. Saeftel; Zur Geschichte der 
Landschaft und der Warften Nordfrieslands, von E. Dittmer; Enkele aantekeningen bij een verzameling 
oudheden, afkomstig uit een terpje bij Deinum, door H. Halbertsma. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESITO, vol. 81, 1954, 2:—Sur la détermination de la civilisation et de 
l’époque de nos trouvailles de loess paléolithiques, par M. Gdbori; Le dipléme militaire d’Albertfalva II, 
by T. Nagy; Contributions 4 histoire du Kisalféld aux IX¢ et X® siécles, par B. Széke; Compte-rendu 
des résultats des fouilles de 'Tiszalék-RA4zompuszta et Tuirkeve-Moric II, par I. Méri. 


IRAQ, vol. 17, part 1:—Assyrian writing-boards, by D. J. Wiseman; Technical description of the ivory 
writing-boards from Nimrud, by M. Howard; The Nimrud letters, 1952—1. The Ukin-Zer rebellion 
and related texts, by H. W. F. Saggs; Glass fragments from Nimrud of the eighth tothe sixth century B.c., 
by W. E. S. Turner; ‘Siege-documents’ from Nippur, by A. L. Oppenheim; A new interpretation of the 
Phoenician graffito from Holt, Denbighshire, by T. W. Thacker and R. P. Wright. 


SUMER, vol. 10, no. 2:—One aspect of the Sumarian character, by T. Fish; An Akkadian stela, by F. 
Basmachi; The Iraq-Jarmo project, by R. J. Braidwood; Note sur la sagesse Suméro-Accadienne, par 
J. J. A. van Dijk; A visit to Ukhaidir and Kiifa, by K. A. C. Creswell; La periode presargonique, 
par M. Lambert. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, anno 20, no. 3:—Una stazione dell’ eta del ferro nel Tortonese, per 
G. F. Lo Porto; Une foyer d’une station préhistorique des environs de Montpellier, par E. Barrés. 


ATTI DELIA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCE]I, ser. 8, vol. 9, fasc. 7-10:—Ferentino: ricerche epigrafiche e 
topografiche, per A. Bartoli. 
Fasc. 11-12:—I criptoportici forensi di Aosta e di Arles, per R. A. Staccioli. 
Vol. 10, fasc. 1-2:—Relazione preliminare dei lavori archeologici del centro di studi italiani in 
Turchia, per B. Pace. 


NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 8, fasc. 7-12: contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at 
Ornavasso, S. Genesio, Tarquinia, Roma, S. Maria Capua Vetere, Pozzuoli, Formicola, Loreto Aprutino, 
Siracusa, Melilli, Megara Hyblaea and Nissoria. 


RIVISTA DI SCIENZE PREISTORICHE, vol. 8, fasc. 3-4:—-Nuovi graffiti parietali della Grotta di 
Levanzo, per P. Graziosi; Scavi e ricerche preistoriche in Jugoslavia dal 1950 al 1953, per J. Koroiec; 
Poterie préhistorique de l’Ouan Bender, dans le Tassili des Ajjers, par L.-R. Nougier; Nuova ceramica 
dipinta del ‘Pulo di Molfetta’ nel Museo di Bari, per F. Biancofiore; La stazione musteriana di Ripagnola, 
per F. Rittatore; Una officina litica alla fornace di San Damiano, per A. Veggiani. 

Vol. 9, fasc. 1-2:——Ossa umane provenienti da un deposito dell’ eta del bronzo in localita Galleraie, 
per R. Parenti; Pietra graffita paleolitica et ciottoli dipinti della Grotta di Levanzo, per P. Graziosi; 
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Nuove ricerche sulla stratigrafia e sulle industrie del Paleolitico superiore della Grotta del Broion nei 
Colli Berici, per P. Leonardi; Il cosidetto Campanile della necropoli nuragica di S. Andrea Priu, per A. 
Malatesta; Las cuevas pintadas del Monte Castillo. Historia de la investigaciones y ultimos descubri- 
mientos, por J. Carballo. 


FELIX RAVENNA, 3rd ser., fasc. 13:—II riordinamento del primo chiostro del Museo Nazionale di 
Ravenna, per G. Bovini; L’Arcivescovo Ravennate Bonifacio Fieschi (1275-1294) e la Storia della 
Romagna nell’ ultimo duecento; Ill Tempietto di Cividale e i nuovi studi, per P. L. Zovatto; L’altare 
d’alabastro in San Vitale, per M. Mazzotti. 


3rd ser., fasc. 14:—Origine e tecnica del mosaico parietale paleocristiano, per G. Bovini; Sculture 
paleocristiane ed altomedioevali conservate a Ferrara, per G. Bovini; Sulla cronologia di due frammenti 
scultorei paleocristiani conservati nel Museo Nazionale di Antichita di Parma, per G. Bovini. 

3rd ser., fasc. 15:—-Musaici di Cipro e musaici di Ravenna, per G. Galassi; Sugli avanzi del mosaico 
pavimentale della chiesa di S. Severo conservati nella torretta del giardino del palazzo della provincia di 
Ravenna, per G. Bovini; La villa romana di Russi, per G. A. Mansuelli. 

3rd ser., fasc. 16:—Stile e derivazioni iconografiche nei riquadri Cristologici di Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo a Ravenna, per L. B. Ottolenghi; Un bronzetto etrusco nel Museo Nazionale di Ravenna, per 
G. Mazzotti. 


BULL. DELLA COM. ARCH. COMUNALE DI ROMA, anno 74, fasc. 1-4:—Note sullo scavo di 
una tomba arcaica sul Palatino, per M. O. Acanfora; Una ipotesi sul cosi detto ‘Auriga dei Conservator’, 
per E. Paribeni; Le dediche di popolie re asiatici al Popolo Romanoe a Giove Capitolino, per A. Degrassi; 
Note di topografia romana, per F. Castagnoli; L’Italia e Roma in una ‘tabella defixionis’ greca recente- 
mente scoperta, per M. Guarducci; Un altro tentativo d’interpretazione dell’ iscrizione di Veleda, per 
P. Mingazzini; Les puits du forum d’Alba Fucense, par F. de Visscher et J. Mertens; I giocattoli di 
Giulia Grafide fanciulla brescellese, per M. Degani. 


ARCHEOLOGIA, 5, 1952—53:—Contribution a ]’étude du réalisme dans l’architecture grecque—Le 
triglyphe, par K. Michalowski; Les fondements sociaux de la sculpture grecque archaique, par K. 
Majewski; Essai de reconstruction de l’agora de Kynaitha, par S. Parnicki-Pudetko; La crise artistique 
au déclin de l’antiquité, par R. Bianchi-Bandinelli; Kalisia de Ptolémée, par B. Bilitski; Les cérémonies 
funéraires des Slaves paiens dans les descriptions des voyageurs et des écrivains arabes, par T. Lewicki; Le 
probléme de la réforme carolingienne de l’écriture, par A. Gieysztor. 


SZCZECIN I WOLIN, 1954:—Wolin and Szczecin as main centres of Western Pomerania in the early 
Middle Ages, by R. Kiersnowski; A preliminary report on archaeological excavations at Szczecin, by T. 
Wieczorowski; A preliminary report on archaeological excavations at Wolin, by W. Filipowiak. 


WIADOMOSCI ARCHEOLOGICZNE, vol. 20, pt. 2:—Notes on the epoch of patriarchal primitive 
communal ownership, by W. Szafrariski; Notes on the culture of the cremation graves of a special type, by 
M. Gadzikiewicz; ‘The preservation of the relics of early medieval buildings in Poznan Cathedral, by 
K. ]ézefowiczéwna; The method of preservation of Roman glass, by K. Dabrowski and J. Karwowska. 

Pt. 3:—The origin of the Slavs, by W. Hensel; Ancient Warsaw in the light of recent archaeological 
research, by A. Swiechowska; Preliminary investigations of an earthwork at Naszacowice, by A. Zaki; 
Traces of a settlement of the Iwno Culture found at Biskupin, by L. Rauhut; Animal remains from the 
early Bronze Age found at Biskupin by K. Krysiak; A silver head of a bull found in San River, by W. 
Antoniewicz; Bronze ornaments from the Hallstatt Period found at Wakijow, by T. Poklewski; The 
dating of spurs with hookshaped fastenings found at Biskupin, by J. Zak; The preservation of the Neo- 
lithic flint mines at Krzemionki Opatowskie, by T. Zurowski. 

Pt. 4:—The early Iron Age defensive settlements to the east of the lower Vistula and in the Pregola 
basin, by J. Antoniewicz; Results of the 1952 excavations at Trzciniec, by A. Gardawski; The finding 
of the plant ‘sorgo’ in an early medieval layer at Wawel in Krakéw, by W. Gizbert and A. Zaki; The 
method and organisation of archaeological preservation works connected with great building works, by 
J. Kmiecitiski. 

ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 107:—Tapiceria hispano-musulmana (siglos IX-XI), por C. 
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ARCHIVO DE PREHISTORIA LEVANTINA, vol. 4, 195 3:—Nuevos hallazgos en Cova Negra, por 
F. Jorda Cerda; The excavation of Gorham’s cave and its relation to the prehistory of southern Spain, by 
J. Waechter; Stratigraphie de l’abri Lachaud et les cultures des bords abattus, par A. Cheynier; The 
groove and splinter technique of working reindeer and red deer antler in Upper Palaeolithic and Early 
Mesolithic Europe, by J. G. D. Clark; Las cavernas con pinturas rupestres del Monte del Castillo, por J. 
Carballo; Las pinturas rupestres del barranco de ‘Les Dogues’, por J. B. Porcar Ripolles; Aspectos do 
neolitico de Portugal, por F. Russell Cortez; Analyse anthropologique des cranes énéolithiques de la 
grotte sepulcrale de ‘La Pastora’, par R. Riquet; Présentation de nouveaux tumuli non mégalithiques, par 
J. Arnal et R. Bertrand; Las tres capas de la Cueva de la Mora, por A. del Castillo Yurrita; Vila Nova de 
S. Pedro. 4: Sementes pré-histéricas de linho, por A. do Paco y M. L. Costa Arthur; La covacha sepulcral 
del Vedat de Torrente, por M. Fuste y D. Fletcher; The middle Bronze Age, by V. G. Childe; Las 
urnas del Boverot y las infiltraciones célticas en tierras valencianas, por P. Bosch Gimpera; Excavaciones 
en el Llanoode la Consolacién (1891-1946), por A. Ferndndez de Aviles; Chevaux du Levant Ibérique. 
Celtisme ou méditerranéisme? par F. Benoit; El culto a Aphrodite de Aphrodisias en la Peninsula 
Ibérica, por A. Garcia y Bellido; El plomo de Liria, por M. Gomez Moreno; Segébriga por P. Beltran 
Villagrasa; Un molde para la fabricacién de lucernas, por J. Sanchez Jiménez; Per una nuova prospettiva 
della storia dell’arte antica: Il problema dei rapporti tra le esperienze preclassiche, periferiche e post- 
classiche nel mondo circummediterraneo, por M. Pallottino; Jabegas y Carabos, por J. J. Jauregui. 

Vol. 5, 1954:—Station néolithique de la Fontaine Vacher, par J. Gauthier; La Albardeta, por A. 
Monzo Nogues; El dolmen de la Creu d’En Cobertella y su cercano poblado ibero-romano, por M. 
Oliva Prat; El estudio de la cultura megalitica catalana, por J. de C. Serra y Rafols; La Coveta del 
Barranc del Castellet, por E. P. Ballester; E] Puntal de Cambra, por J. Alcacer Grau; I castellieri della 
Venezia Tridentina, per P. Leonardi; La ceramica ‘precampana’ della Bastida, por N. Lamboglia; 
Notice sur une oenochoé attique a glacure noire du Musée de Préhistoire de Valencia, par J. H. C. Kern; 
Estatuilla de bronce de un guerrero a caballo del poblado ibérico de La Bastida de les Alcuses, por E. 
Kukahn; La cerdmica de importacién en San Miguel de Liria, por M. A. Mezquiriz; Sobre el origen y 
cronologia de la fibula hispdnica, por M. A. Basch; La cueva y el poblado de la Torre del Mal Paso, por 
D. F. Valls; Notas de epigrafia valenciana, por S. M. Bigorra; La economia y los habitantes no hispdnicos 
del Levante espafiol durante el Imperio romano, por A. B. Illana; Una representacién del Martyrium 
de Jesu-cristo en el Museo Lapidario de Narbona, por P. de Palol Salellas. 


FORNVANNEN, Hifte 1, 1955:—Kénnen Vélkerwanderungen archiologisch bewiesen werden?, von 
G. Gjessing, C-A. Moberg und N-G. Gejvall; Ein Schwertgriff von Oland aus der jiingeren Bronzezeit, 
von T’.. Dahlléf; Ein Grab mit Silberschmuck aus Stavby, Uppland, von P. Lundstrém. 


OPUSCULA ROMANA, vol. 1, 1954:—Scavo sull’ Acropoli di Ardea. Rapporto preliminare, per A. 
Andrén; Die Kirchenplane ‘al modo antico’ von Sebastiano Serlio, von R. Billig; The fortifications of 
early Rome, by E. Gjerstad; Roman and Greek domestic cult, by M. P. Nilsson; Kaisareion, by E. 
Sjéqvist; Iscrizioni del Sepolcreto di Via Ostiense, per B. E. Thomasson; Roman portrait art in Cyprus, 
by O. Vessberg; Ara Martis in Campo. Zur Frage der Bedeutung und des Umfanges des Campus 
Martius, von E. Welin; Untersuchungen iiber die figiirlichen Terrakottafriese aus Etrurien und Latium, 
von A. Akerstrém. 


ANNUAIRE ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, 68:—Das Adelsdiplom fiir Kaspar Jodok 
I. v. Stockalper 1653, von R. Gnevkow; Les documents héraldiques du Musée des Tissus de Lyon, 
par J. Tricou; Blason au Lincoln’s Inn 4 Londres, d’Abraham Pavlovitch Wesselowski (1685-1783), 
par M. Orbec; Der Biittentrager von Klingnau und seine heraldischen Denkmiinzen, von H. J. Welti; 
Schweizerische Glasgemilde im Ausland; die Sammlung im Museum von Dijon, von P. Boesch; 
Das Wappen des Stiftes Muri, von P. P. Hartmann; L’armorial Wijnbergen, par P. Adam et 
L. Jéquier. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA HELVETICA, 3:—Die Grabungen im Legionslager Vindonissa im Jahr 1953, von 
R. Fellmann; Der mythische Gewaltherrscher und Ganymed, von A. Alféldi. 

4:—Die Briigglihdhle an der Kohlholzhalde bei Nenzlingen, eine neue Fundstelle des Spatmagdalénien 

im untern Birstal, von H.-G. Bandi, C. Liidin, W. Mamber, S. Schaub, E. Schmid und M. Welten. 
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ARCHIVUM HERALDICUM, 1954, no. 3-4:—Cris d’armes des rois chrétiens, par P. Adam-Even; 
L’apparition de la hache dans les armes de Norvége, par P. Warming. 
1955, bulletin 1-2:—Zum Wappenschmuck der ‘Adelskirche’ zu Sonderholm/Danemark, von S. A. 


Reerslev. 


SCHWEIZERISCHE GESELLSCHAFT FUR URGESCHICHTE, 1954:—Pfahlbaustudien, von 
E. Vogt; Das Jungsteinzeitliche Moordorf von ‘Thayngen-Weier, von W. U. Guyan. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 18, no. 4:—Das Schwert des Korisios, von R. Wyss; Yverdon a l’époque de la 
Téne, par R. Kasser; Cantorix-Miinzen aus Basel, von T. Voltz; Das neue Lapidarium von Solothurn 
und sein jiingster Zuwachs, von K. Glutz von Blotzheim. 

Jahrgang 19, no. 1:—Kestenberg III 1953, von R. Laur-Belart; Geologische und osteologische 
Untersuchungen zum Kestenberg, von E. Schmid. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU, BELLETEN, tome 18, no. 69:—A note on the skulls of chalcolithic age 


from Yiimiiktepe, by M. S. Senyiirek; Die Hieroglyphenhethitischen Inschriften vom Karatepe nach 
dem Stande von Herbst, von H. 'T. Bossert. 


Tome 18, no. 71:—Fouilles faites 4 Kiiltepe en 1953, par T. Ozgiic. 
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Samuel E. Thorne. 93 x7}. Pp. cxlvi+273. Selden Society, vol. 71. London: Quaritch, 1954. 

Lists of the clergy of central Nottinghamshire. Ed. by K.S.S. Train. 84x54. Pp. 61. ‘Thoroton Society 
Record series, vol. 15, pt. 3. Printed for the Society, 1954. 

Trinity College: an historical sketch. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 73x43. Pp. 120. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1946. 75. 6d. 

The Church of Saint Michael the Archangel, Warfield. By E. Carleton Williams, F.S.A. 8} x 54. Pp. 9. 
Printed by the Alfred Press, Wantage, Berks., 1955. 

Kingston-upon-Thames bridgewardens’ accounts, 1526-1567. Ed. with an introduction by N. J. Williams. 
10} x6}. Pp. xv+56. Survey Record Society, vol. 22. 1955. 

Devon monastic lands: Calendar of particulars for grants, 1536-1558. Ed. with an introduction by Joyce 
Youings, Ph.D. 9} x6. Pp. xxxviii+154. Devon and Cornwall Record Society, new series. Vol. 1. 
Torquay, 1955. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Sanskrit literature and art-mirrors of Indian culture. By C. Sivaramamarti, M.A. 124 x9}. Pp. vii+125 
+pls. 25. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 73. 1955. Rs. 16-12 or 26s. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Some early Irish illuminated manuscripts. By H. O’Neill Hencken. 10} x84. Reprint: Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, pp. 135-50. 

The Canon from the Lesnes Abbey Missal, ¢. a.v. 1200. 11 X84. Pp. 21. Report of the Woolwich 
Antiquarian Society. Supplement to vol. 23. Printed for the Society by W. R. Dingle, London, 1925. 

The illustration of the Heavenly Ladder of John Climacus. By John Rupert Martin. 113 x 84. Pp. vii+ 
198+pls. 112. Princeton: Princeton University Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1954. £10. 

The unique Ibn al-Bawwab manuscript in the Chester Beatty Library. By D. S. Rice. 144x103. Pp. 
36+pls. 16. Dublin: Emery Walker, Ltd., 1955. 


MEDIEVAL TEXTS 


The Deeds of Stephen. Trans. from the Latin with Introduction and Notes by K. R. Potter. 82 x 54. 
Pp. xxxii+163. London: Nelson, 1955. 205. 

The Historia Novella by William of Malmesbury. Trans. from the Latin with Introduction and Notes by 
K. R. Potter. 83 x5}. Pp. xliii x 84. London: Nelson, 1955. 205. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Orfebreria prehispdnica de Colombia. Par José Pérez de Barradas. 12} x9}. I. Texto. Pp. xvi+367. 
II. Laminas, 300. Obra basada en el estudio de las colecciones del Museo del Oro del Banco de la 
Republica, Bogoté. Madrid, 1954. 

The Curtis Museum, Alton, Hampshire, 1855-1955. ‘The first hundred years of a small museum. By 
William Hugh Curtis, F.S.A., grandson of the founder. 84x54. Pp. vii+55. Alton: the Curtis 
Museum, 1955. 

The first Cambridge Press in its European setting. By E. P. Goldschmidt. 10} x7. Pp.x+100. Sanders 
Lectures in bibliography, 1953. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1955. 215. 

The English traveller to Italy. Vol. 1, the Middle Ages (to 1525). By George B. Parks. 10x63. Pp. 
xx+669. Roma: Edizioni di Storia e literatura, 1954. 

The Equatorie of the Planetis. Ed. from Peterhouse MS. 75. I by Derek J. Price, Ph.D., with a linguistic 
analysis by R. M. Wilson, M.A. 11 X73. Pp. xvi+214. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1955. 
525. 6d. 
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The clarinet: some notes upon its history and construction. By F. Geoffrey Rendall. 83 x 54. Pp. xvi+ 
182. London: Williams and Norgate, 1954. 215. 

A new description of Sir John Soane’s Museum. 84 x 5}. Pp. 82. Published by the Trustees, 13 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 1., 1955. 

Furniture-making in 17th and 18th century England. By R. W. Symonds. 13394. Pp. xii+238, 
London: The Connoisseur, 1955. £8. 85. 

Epsom College register, 1853-1954. Ed. by T. R. Thomson. 84 x 5}. Pp. ix+620. Oxford: printed at 
the University Press for the Old Epsomian Club, 1953. 

Hair embroidery in Siberia and North America. By Geoffrey Turner. Pitt Rivers Museum Occasional 
Papers on Technology, No. 7. 9} x7}. Pp. 83+pls. 16. Oxford: printed at the University Press, 


1955. 155. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES 


The Oxford portfolio of monumental brasses. Series 2, part 5. Published by the Oxford University 
Archaeological Society. Printed for the Society at the University Press, Oxford, Trinity Term 1955. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


A History of the Sudan from earliest times to 1821. By A. J. Arkell. 8x5}. Pp. xvilit+249. University 
of London: The Athlone Press, 1955. 215. 

Qumran Cave I. By D. Barthélemy, O.P., and J. T. Milik, with contributions by R. de Vaux, G. M. 
Crowfoot, H. J. Plenderlieth and G. L. Harding. Discoveries in the Judean Desert, Vol. 1. 12} x 9}. 
Pp. xi+165+pls. 37. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1955. 635. 

Stratified cylinder seals from the Diyala region. By H. Frankfort. 113 x9. Pp. xi+78+pls. 96. Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, vol. 72. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955. 
$20.00. 

Foundations in the dust. By Seton Lloyd. 7} x 4}. Pp. 256. Pelican A 336. Harmondsworth, Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1955. 25. 6d. 

Tell Halaf, III. Die Bildwerke. Von Anton Moortgat. 1339}. Pp. v+125+Taf. 160. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 305. 

The ancient inhabitants of Jebel Moya (Sudan). By Ramkrishna Mukherjee, C. Radhakrishna Rao, and 
J. C. Trevor. 93 x7}. Pp. xi+123. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1955. 40s. 

Qataban and Sheba. Exploring ancient Kingdoms on the Biblical spice routes of Arabia. By Wendell 
Phillips. 735. Pp. 335. London: Gollancz, 1955. 215. 

De Loeristanbronzen in het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. Door Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden. 123 x Io. 
Pp. 29+pls. 15. Oudheidkundige Mededelingen uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, Supplement 
op Nieuwe Reeks 35, 1954. 


NUMISMATICS 


Roman coins and their values. By H. A. Seaby. 9 x6. Pp. 133+pls. 5. London: B. A. Seaby Ltd., 1954. 
145. 

Roman silver coins. Vol 2, part 1. (Tiberius to Domitian). By H. A. Seaby. 9 x6. Pp. 53. London: 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., 1954. 10s. 6d. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


The White Lady of the Brandberg. By Abbé Henri Breuil, with the collaboration of Mary Boyle and 
Dr. E. R. Scherz. 144 X11. Pp. x+31-+22 colour-pls+17 figs. London: The Trianon Press, for 
the Abbé Breuil Trust, 1955. £5. 5s. 

The Stone Age races of Northwest Africa. By L. Cabot Briggs. American School of Prehistoric Research, 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Bulletin, No. 18. 104 x 7}. Pp. vi+98. Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., published by the Museum, 1955. 

Lascaux and Carnac. By Glyn Daniel. 84 x 54. Pp. 127. London: Lutterworth Press, 1955. 155. 

Quelques tombes finistériennes de l’4ge du bronze. Par P. R. Giot et L. L’Hostis. 84 x 5}. Reprint: Bull. 

Soc. Arch. Finistére (1953), pp. 31-51. 
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Trois tombes voisines 4 Parc-Roz en Plourin-Ploudalmézeau de ]’4ge du bronze ancien. Par P. R. Giot et 
L. L’Hostis. 84 x 54. Reprint: Bull. Soc. Arch. Finistére (1952), pp. 3-8. 

Festschrift fiir Peter Goessler. Tiibinger Beitrage zur Vor- und Frihgeschichte. 103 x7}. Pp. 194. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1954. DM. 18. 

Inventaria Archaeologica: Great Britain, rst set: GB. 1-8 (ten cards). Grave-groups and hoards of the 
British Bronze Age. Ed. by C. F. C. Hawkes. London: Garraway Ltd., 1955. ros. 

The bronze cauldron from Bra, Early Celtic influences in Denmark. By Ole Klindt-Jensen. 12} x 8}. 
Pp. 97 +pls. 12. Jutland Archaeological Society Publications, vol. 3. Aarhus University Press, 1953. 

Ist man berechtigt auf Grund der vorgeschichtlichen Statuetten die Bewohner der neolithischen Zeit 
rassenkundlich und ethnisch zu bestimmen? Von J. KoroSec. 9} x 6}. Reprint: dcta Archaeologica, 
vol. 2. 1954, pp. 213-24. 

Compte rendu des fouilles de Biskupin en 1938-9 et 1946-8. Ed. by J. Kostrzewski. 12 x 8}. Pp. 373. 
Text in Polish, summary in French. Poznan, 1950. 

Die Kunst Alteuropas. Von Herbert Kihn. 10x7. Pp. 243+Taf. 192. Stuttgart: Verlag W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1954. DM. 28.80. 

Proceedings of the Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, 1947. Ed. by L. S. B. Leakey, assisted by Sonia 
Cole. 9} x6. Pp. vili+239. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952. 355. 

Die jiingere vorrémische Eisenzeit Gotlands. Von Erik Nylén. 11} x 84. Pp. 560. Uppsala: Almqvist 
& Wiksells Boktryckeri AB, 1955. 

Hoédic, deuxiéme station-nécropole du mésolithique cotier armoricain. Par M. et Saint-Just Pequart. 
11} x 83. Pp. xxii+93. Anvers: De Sikkel, 1954. Fr. 280. 

Scythian antiquities in Western Asia. By T.. Sulimirski. 12 x9. Reprint: Artibus Asiae, vol. 17, pp. 282- 
318. Ascona, 1954. 

Das Graberfeld Hamburg—Fuhlsbittel. Von Fritz Tischler. 113 x 83. Pp.7+Taf. 60. 2. Beiheft zum 
Atlas der Urgeschichte. Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1954. 

Les sépultures du second Age du fer sur le plateau suisse. Par D. Viollier. 103 x7}. Pp.x+143+pls. 40. 
Genéve: Georg & Co., 1916. 

Steinpackungsgraber von Kéthen. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur der Bronzezeit Mitteldeutschlands. Von 
Wilhelm Albert von Brunn. 114 x 8}. Pp. 79+'Taf. 19. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. DM. 18. 

The problem of the Picts. Ed. by F.'T. Wainwright. 9 x6}. Pp. xi+187. London: Nelson, 1955. 215. 

Die Bedeutung der Grabung Wollin, 1934. Von Karl August Wilde. 11? x 8}. Pp.g8. 1. Beiheft zum 
Atlas der Urgeschichte. Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1953. 

Prehistoric stone implements of North-eastern Arizona. By Richard B. Woodbury. Reports of the Awatovi 
Expedition, No. 6. Paper of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, vol. 34. Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., 1954. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Roman Lincoln, 1945-54. ‘Ten seasons’ excavation in Lincoln. By F. T. Baker, F.S.A. 8} 54. Pp. 
32-+figs. 17. Report of the Lincoln Archaeological Research Committee, 1955. 35. post free from 
the Museum, Lincoln. 

Severisches Relief in Palazzo Sacchetti. Von Ludwig Budde. 11 x 8}. Pp. 72 x Taf. 15. Berlin: Walter 
de Gruyter, 1955. DM. 24. 

Roman and Saxon Withington: a study in continuity. By H. P. R. Finberg. 9} x 7}. Pp. 40. Department 
of English Local History, Occasional Papers, No. 8. University College of Leicester, 1955. 65. 

Une mosaique romaine de Ulpia GEscus. Par Teofil Ivanov. 134 x9}. Pp. 36 x pls. 22. Sofia, 1954. 

Roman roads in Britain. Vol. 1. South of the Foss Way—Bristol Channel. By Ivan D. Margary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 9} 7}. Pp. 255+pls. 17-+11 maps. London: Phoenix House, 1955. 42s. 

Analyse chimique d’un chaudron gallo-romain en bronze provenant de Givry (Hainaut belge). Par P. H. 
Moisin et C. Vandael. 10} x 8}. Reprint: Techniques et Civilisation, vol. 3, No. 5, 1954, pp. 1-4. 

Roman Britain. By I. A. Richmond. 7x44. Pp. 240. Pelican Books A 315. London: Penguin Books, 
1755. 25. 6d. 

Une inscription gravée sur un vase cultuel mithraique. Par W. Vollgraff. 9} x6}. Reprint: Med. der 
Kon. Ned. Akad. van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe reeks, deel 18, No. 8. 1955, pp. 
205-18. 
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The Roman fort at Bainbridge. Excavations of 1952 and 1953. By William V. Wade. 93 x 63. Reprinted: 
Proc. Leeds Philosophical Soc. vol. 7, pt. 3, pp. 153-66, 1955. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Graberfunde von Valsgirde II. Valsgirde 8. Von Greta Arwidsson. 12 x9. Pp. 150+Taf. 44. 
Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. 

Ringsaker Kirkes gamle Herlighet. Kulturhistoriske studier over nederlandske og nordtyske alterskap i 
Norge. Av Sigurd Grieg. 10} x74. Pp. 255. Lillehammer, 1955. 

Danske Adelige Gravsten fra Sengotikens og Renaissancens Tid. Studier over Verksteder og Kunstnere, 
Af Chr. Axel Jensen. 10 x6}. Textbind I, Tiden 1470-1570. Pp. 287. Textbind II, Tiden 
1570-1600. Pp. 378. Planchebind. Tavle 1-49. Kobenhavn, Andr. Fred. Host & Sons, Forlag, 
1951-1953. 

Senden over Eldre Romersk Jernalders Grave i Arhus Amt. Af Hans Norling-Christensen. 13} x ro. 
Pp. r11+pls. 88. Kobenhavn: i Kommission hos Nationalmuseets Publikationsfond, 1954. 

Wikingerzeitliche und frihmittelalterliche Keramik in Schweden. Von Dagmar Selling. 113 x9. Pp. 
277 +taf. 72, Stockholm, 1955. 


WALL PAINTINGS 

English wall-painting of the fourteenth century. By E. W. Tristram, ed. by Eileen Tristram with a cata- 
logue by E. W. Tristram compiled in collaboration with Monica Bardswell. 93 x7}. Pp. xi+311+ 
pls. 64. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1955. sos. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


Thursday, 3rd February 1955. Dr. Eric Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. C. M. Mitchell and Mr. F. §. MacKenna were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Greyhound as a Royal Beast’. 


Thursday, roth February 1955. Dr. Eric Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Sinclair Hood, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘New Middle Minoan tombs at Knossos’. 


Thursday, 17th February 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, F.S.A., read a paper on “The Shrine of St. Peter and St. Paul on the 
Via Appia’. 

Thursday, 24th February 1955. Dr. Eric Millar, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. Frank Taylor was admitted a Fellow. 
Professor F. Wormald, F.S.A., read a paper on ‘A rediscovered Carolingian Gospel Book’. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Miss $. Brooke, Dr. H. K. Cameron, 
Mr. H. W. Shaw, Mr. P. Morgan, Mr. R. H. M. Dolley, Lord Nathan, Mr. P. S. Gelling, 
Miss J. M. Morris, Mr. G. H. Kenyon, Mr. G. D. Johnston, Dr. R. A. Brown, Miss K. 
Edwards, Mr. H. J. Lloyd-Johnes. Mr. R. Birley, F.S.A., exhibited, by permission of the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton College, an eleventh-century manuscript of the life of Gregory the 
Great, by John the Deacon; a manuscript “The Knights and Companions of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter’, 1603-19; ‘Questions proposed to the Society of Antiquaries’ by Horace 
Walpole, 1760, and William Dugdale’s ‘Summons of the Nobility to the Great Councils and 
Parliaments’, 1685. 


Thursday, roth March 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. C. Boon, Miss $. Brooke, Mr. G. D. Johnston, and Mr. R. H. M. Dolly were 
admitted Fellows. 

Mr. P. A. Underwood read a paper on “The Newly-cleaned Mosaics and Frescoes in the 
Karieh Djami at Constantinople’. 


Thursday, 17th March 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. J. Lloyd-Johnes was admitted a Fellow. 

A paper by Mr. K. P. Harrison, F.S.A., on ‘Early Renaissance Ornament in England, 1500— 
1530” was read by the Secretary. 


Thursday, 24th March 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 
Miss K. Edwards, Mr. J. H. Kenyon, Dr. R. A. Brown, Mr. T. Nicholson, and Dr. H. K. 
Cameron were admitted Fellows. 
Sir James Mann, Hon. Vice-President, read a paper on ‘A Fourteenth-century Dagger from 
rs and Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Vice-President, read a paper on ‘Excavations at Glaston- 
ury’. 
Thursday, 31st March 1955. Mr. W. F. Grimes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. F. A. Greenhill, Mr. C. A. Gresham, and Mr. H. W. Shaw were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. Collin Bowen read a paper on ‘Celtic Field Problems in Dorset’. 
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Thursday, 21st April 1955, Anniversary Meeting. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the 
Chair. 

Miss J. M. Morris was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. Glyn E. Daniel and Mr. G. C. Dunning were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 

The following report of the Council for the year 1954—5 was read: 

Research—It has been resolved that in future the greater part of the income from the Research 
Fund be devoted to a major project that should be the prime responsibility of the Society and that 
further excavation at Verulamiun, in advance of the construction of a road across the Roman 
city, be carried out under the direction of Mr. S. S. Frere, F.S.A. The Verulamium Excavation 
Committee has been reconstituted. 

Grants from the Fund have also been made to: the Excavation of Beycesultan by the British 
Institute of Archaeology at Ankara; the Roman town and villa at Great Casterton, Rutland; 
the Jutish cemetery at Lyminge, Kent; the Silchester Excavation Committee; and the West 
Cornwall Field Club for the Dark Age site at St. Gwithian. 

The Council wishes to record its thanks for a generous gift by an anonymous donor of £2,000 
of preference shares to the Fund. 

Morris Fund—Grants have been made for the repair of churches at Dunton, Wing (Bucks.), 
Bourn (Cambs.), Coleridge, Ringwould (Devon), Darlington, Hartlepool (Durham), Foremark 
(Derby), Theydon Garnon (Essex), Stoke Orchard, Rodmarton (Glos.), St. Neots (Hunts.), 
Wilbarston (Leics.), Aslackby, Dowsby, Old Leake, Owston Ferry, Theddlethorpe, Wilsford, 
Winthorpe (Lincs.), Elsing (Norfolk), Widford (Oxon.), Great Casterton (Rutland), Martock 
(Som.), Cotheridge (Worcs.), North Cave (Yorks.) and for the Weldon monument at Swans- 
combe (Kent). A further subscription of £50 has also been made to the Historic Churches 
Preservation ‘Trust. 

Croft Lyons Fund—The work on the Dictionary of British Arms has been continued, some 
70,000 cards now having been collected and filed. A start has been made with the editorial work. 


Publications—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly, and Archaeologia, volume 96, 
is in the press. Research Report No. 18, Atchana Alalakh, by Sir Leonard Woolley, will be 
issued shortly; No. 19, Roman Colchester, by Mr. M. R. Hull, is to be published jointly with 
the Corporation of Colchester. 

Library—The generous grant received from the Pilgrim Trust has enabled the shelf list of 
printed books to be completed; it is now housed in a specially constructed cabinet in the main 
Library room. By means of it the first complete check of all the printed books and periodicals 
was carried out: a task which took 3 months and incidentally involved the recataloguing of some 
300 items which were found to have been incorrectly entered. The figures up to date of items 
reported as missing are 170 books and 89 parts of 48 periodicals. 

The growth of the subject-catalogue has necessitated the installation of 56 new drawers. 
The cards have been respaced, and there is now room for several years of expansion. 

During the year some 890 books and periodicals were borrowed. This includes 77 items 
borrowed by the National Central Library. 

The Library has received a notable collection of some 70 books on the history of fortifications, 
bequeathed to the Society by the late B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A. 

The value of review copies received for the Library amounted to about £220. 

During the past year work has progressed on the Society’s Catalogues of manuscripts and 
paintings. There are now 400 cards supplementing the material in the pre-existing MS. 
catalogues. The indexing of MS. material has been continued from the point (no. 682) where it 
previously ended to cover, under more than 100 headings, some 400 more items. The drafting 
of a new catalogue of the Society’s pictures has reached an advanced stage: some of the canvasses 
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and nearly all the panels have been covered. A cross-index of the Society’s drawings and water- 
colours under the names of their artists has been compiled. 


General—Regular meetings have been held throughout the Session. The Bicentenary Fund, 
which remains open, has received a generous gift of £2,000 from Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A. 
So far subscriptions have been received from 139 Fellows, 68 of whom have entered into seven- 
year covenants. The valuation of the capital of the Fund at the end of 1954 was £16,840. The 
first publication from the resources of the Fund was No. 17 in the Research Series, The Fortifi- 
cations at Stanwick, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, which was issued in the autumn. 

The Society joined with other bodies in successfully deprecating the demolition of Holy 
Trinity Church, Leeds. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, 
on the Management Committee of the Institute of Archaeology of London University; Dr. Joan 
Evans, Director, on the Advisory Council on Export of Works of Art; Mr. W. F. Grimes, 
Vice-President, on the Haverfield Trust; Mr. M. W. Barley, on the Standing Committee on 
Local History; Miss G. Scott Thomson, on the Tenth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences in Rome; Mr. A. D. Lacaille and Dr. Glyn E. Daniel at the Jubilee Meeting of the 
Société Préhistorique Frangaise. 

A legacy of £100 has been received under the will of the late Mr. Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. 

The Council wishes to express its warm appreciation of the services of Miss Mary Edwards, 
who has maintained the subject and author catalogues for 29 years and is to retire in July. 

A Staff Pensions Scheme has been inaugurated for two members of the Staff. 

The following gifts and bequests, other than printed books, have been received: 


From the Trustees of A. Coore, Esq., and Mrs. M. E. J. A. Coore: 
A folio volume containing a collection, by Roger Gale, of prints, mostly from Vetusta Monumenta. 
From Dr. Joan Evans, Director: 
A set of Library chairs and a pewter ink-stand. 
From H. F. O. Evans, Esq., F.S.A.: 
Rubbing of palimpsest reverse of the figures of John Rufford and wives, 1540, from Edlesborough, 
Bucks. 
From R. H. D’Elboux, Esq., F.S.A.: 
Rubbing of a fragment of a brass of a civilian from the Every Collection of the Sussex Arch. Soc. 
From C. C. Duggan, Esq.: 
A bound volume of engravings, mainly from Vol. 1 of Vetusta Monumenta. 
From F. A. Greenhill, Esq., F.S.A.: 
Rubbings of indents of a priest and a civilian from the churchyard of Leicester Cathedral. 
From G. A. Moriarty, Esq., F.S.A., and Harvard University Library: 
Microfilm of a MS. by G. A. Moriarty, entitled ‘Plantagenet Ancestry’. 
From the Trustees of the Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trust: 
Arkheologiya, vols. 6 and 8 (Ukrainian Academy of Sciences), abstracted and translated by T. Suli- 
mirski, Hon. F.S.A. 
From the late G. H. Viner, Esq., F.S.A.: 
An album containing a collection of bookplates of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, with some of Eton 
and Winchester colleges. 
From G. M. G. Woodgate, Esq., F.S.A.: 
A —— containing drawings of architectural details of Cambridgeshire churches, by Rev. G. R. 
issier. 
From Dr. C. E. Wright, F.S.A.: 
Cast of a seal of John as Lord of Ireland (Harley Ch. 83 A 26). 
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From the author, F. W. B. Yorke, Esq.: 
Typescript entitled “The House of the Herberts, being notes on the house known as Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
House, Pavement, York’. 
From the Surrey Archaeological Society (on permanent loan): 
Stukeley manuscripts: (1) Origines Britannicae, (2) Portion of a work (lacking title), with chapter 
headings, on the Deluge, the Empire of the Titans, etc., (3) miscellaneous documents, copies of letters, 
genealogies, etc. 


Otituary: The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary: 
Honorary Fellow 
M. Emile Male 


Ordinary Fellows 


Walter Barrow, LL.M., 21st June 1954. 

Major Harold Douglas Barnes, O.B.E., T.D., D.L., 14th January 1955. 
George Beaumont Beeman, 7th August 1954. 

Percival Boyd, M.A., 17th April 1955. 

Harold Cresswell Brentnall, M.A., 26th February 1955. 

Jocelyn Plunket Bushe-Fox, C.B.E., M.A., 15th October 1954. 
George Cadbury, 27th September 1954. 

Frederick Herbert Crossley, 6th January 1955. 

Alexander Ormiston Curle, C.V.O., LL.D., 7th January 1955. 
Francis Hermitage Day, M.A. 

Thomas James Dunbabin, D.S.O., M.A., 31st March 1955. 

Professor Henri Frankfort, Ph.D., F.B.A., 16th July 1954. 

Miss Anne Geddes Gilchrist, O.B.E., 24th July 1954. 

Walter Abel Heurtley, O.B.E., M.A., Litt.D., 2nd January 1955. 

Sir Edward Herbert Keeling, M.C., M.A., M.P., 23rd November 1954. 
Leon George Harold Lee, 6th July 1954. 

Rev. Robert Walter Michael Lewis, M.A., gth October 1954. 
William Edward Frank Macmillan, M.A., 11th May 1954. 

Joseph Ernest Morris, M.A., 18th July 1954. 

Lieut.-Colonel Oliver Henry North, D.S.O., 21st July 1954. 

Bryan Hugh St. John O’Neil, M.A., 24th October 1954. 

Owen Fortrie Parker, M.A., 26th June 1954. 

Miss Florence Margaret Patchett, 22nd February 1955. 

Robert Richards, M.A., M.P., 22nd December 1954. 

Commander Charles Betton Roberts, R.N., 17th January 1955. 

Major Edward Herbert Simpson, O.B.E., M.C., 11th December 1954. 
Arthur Stratton, gth April 1955. 

George Heath Viner, 5th March 1955. 

Arthur Welford, A.R.I.B.A., 22nd January 1955. 

Frederick Henry Worsfold, roth October 1954. 


Mayor Harotp Douctas Barnzs, O.B.E., T.D., J.P., D.L., who died on 6th January 1955 
in his seventy-ninth year, was elected a Fellow in June 1930. He had a life-long interest in arms 
and armour, of which he formed a not inconsiderable collection, and of medieval military 
history. These interests had latterly been concentrated upon East Anglia, and he contributed 
in conjunction with Professor Douglas Simpson a paper on Caister Castle, which was published 
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in the Antiquaries ‘Fournal in 1952. He also contributed papers to Norfolk Archaeology. He had 
for many years been working on the arms and armour mentioned in the Paston Letters, but died 
before his material was ready for publication. 

He was the only son of the late Alderman Edmund Barnes, who was first Mayor of St. Pancras. 
He was educated at Malvern, and admitted a solicitor, becoming in due course a partner in the 
firm of Barnes and Butler. He gave long service to the Volunteers and Territorials, and his was 
one of the first Territorial units to go to France in the First World War. He was severely 
wounded at the Battle of Festubert in January 1915. The wound never completely healed, and 
was the reason for the mole-skin waistcoat which he wore at winter meetings. It contributed to 
his death exactly forty years later. 

He much appreciated his election as a Fellow, and many will remember his cheerful and 
enthusiastic presence at meetings. On his retirement he left London and went to live at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

He bequeathed his favourite piece in his collection, a fine Gothic pole-axe, to the Armouries 
of the Tower of London, and a sword of the time of Sir John Fastolf, the builder of Caister 
Castle, to the Castle Museum, Norwich, together with a number of his papers. J. G. M. 


Haro_p CRESSWELL BRENTNALL, who died at Marlborough on 26th February 1955 at the 
age of 75, was elected a Fellow in 1934. Educated at Rugby and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, he became a master at Marlborough in 1903, where he remained until his retirement in 
1944 when he became a Governor. He devoted much of his time to the archaeology of Wiltshire, 
was Vice-President of the Wiltshire Archaeological & N.H. Society from 1933, President 
1936-8 and Editor of its Magazine from 1942. He served on the Council of this Society 1945-6. 


Jocetyn PLunket Busue-F ox, who died after a long illness on 15th October 1954, had been 
a Fellow for nearly 40 years. Born at Cordara, Co. Longford, in 1880 and educated at St. Paul’s, 
he was forced to seek an open-air occupation on ground of health. A winter in Egypt under 
Sir Flinders Petrie, followed by work at Corbridge (1909-11) taught him his true vocation. It 
was there, sitting at the feet of Thomas May, that he formed his life-long interest in Roman 
pottery. After Corbridge he undertook a long series of excavations for the Society at Wroxeter 
(1912-13), Hengistbury Head (1911-12), Swarling (1921), and Richborough (1922-39) and 
his well-known Reports number no less than g of the 17 in the Research Series so far published 
bythe Society. His conduct of these major excavations takes a high place among the archaeological 
achievements of the early part of this century and his careful record of structures and detailed 
publication of the finds set a standard which few had previously attained. He became an Inspector 
of Ancient Monuments in 1920 and was Chief Inspector from 1933 until 1945. A serious 
accident in 1931, when he was buried by the fall of a trench during excavations at Colchester, 
had a serious effect upon his health. He was made C.B.E. in 1945. He served on the Council 
in 1924—5, 1930, and again in 1936-7 and was an active member of the Research Committee 
from 1912 until 1943. 


FREDERICK HERBERT CrossLey, who died in his eighty-seventh year on 6th January 1955, 
had been a Fellow since 1911. He was easily the finest photographer of architectural detail of his 
time, being able to achieve in his prints an even tone in which every feature was clearly visible. 
He knew how to illuminate the darkest corner of a building or block out a contrary light with 
remarkable results. 

Crossley was a Yorkshireman by birth, but being a delicate boy was placed by his parents on 
a farm in Cheshire, in which county he settled for the rest of his life. He was early interested in 
wood-carving and studied the craft at the Manchester School of Art. He was appointed a teacher 
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of design and wood-carving under the Cheshire County Council, and with his practical know- 
ledge of the subject soon became a leading authority on English Medieval woodwork. He carried 
out work of restoration on several churches in the neighbourhood and won the competition for 
the war memorial in Chester Cathedral. He was also responsible for the design and installation 
of the great roof of the Refectory. 

Setting out single-handed to make a record of English Medieval architecture, he accumulated 
about 10,000 negatives. He was always generous, making his prints available to all serious 
students because he felt that in doing so he was fulfilling a mission. In 1932 he handed over his 
collection of negatives to the Courtauld Institute of Art of the University of London. 

He published, in conjunction with the late F. E. Howard, F.S.A., the Oxford architect and 
no mean photographer himself, his first book, English Church Woodwork in 1917. Despite the 
war, it had an excellent reception and a second edition soon followed. Next came English Church 
Monuments, 1921, which, with its excellent illustrations, filled along-felt gap; The English Abbeys, 
1935; Timber Buildings in England, 1951, and a volume on Cheshire in the ‘county’ series. He 
also published The Medieval Monuments of Cheshire in the Transactions of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society in 1925, and Timber Roofs in Cheshire, Denbyshire and Flintshire in the Cheshire 
Archaeological Society’s Fournal in 1933. 

He was a member of the Central Council for the Care of Churches and of its Northern 
Provincial Committee. For many years he was an outspoken and valued member of his Diocesan 
Advisory Committee, although he himself was a Free-Thinker and even anti-clerical. His 
staunch independence also made him anti-bureaucratic, and he had to be assured that the Court- 
auld Institute was not in any way part of a government department before he transferred his 
collections to it. j.G.M. 


ALEXANDER ORMISTON CuRLE, who died in Edinburgh on 7th January 1955 at the age of 88, 
was elected a Fellow in 1911. Educated at Fettes and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, he early 
became interested in archaeology and was Secretary of the Royal Commission on Ancient 
Monuments for Scotland from 1908 until 1913, when he became a Commissioner. In that year 
he was appointed Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland and three years 
later of the Royal Scottish Museum, holding the posts jointly until 1919. Thereafter the Royal 
Scottish Museum was in his charge until his retirement in 1931. He was Rhind Lecturer in 
Archaeology in 1918 and became C.V.O. in 1930. He supervised numerous excavations for the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and his account of the Treasure of Traprain appeared in 1923. 
He contributed many papers to the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland and 
other archaeological journals. He served on the Council in 1937. 


Tuomas James Dunsastn, who died after a short illness on 31st March 1955 at the age of 43, 
was elected a Fellow in 1949. Born in Australia, he was educated in Sydney and at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. As Derby Scholar in 1933, he travelled in Sicily and South Italy in 
preparation for his book on The Western Greeks (1948). In 1936 he became Assistant Director 
of the British School at Athens, assuming responsibility for the publication of the late Humfty 
Payne’s excavations at Perachora (1940), the second volume of which was almost complete at 
the time of his death. At the outbreak of war he joined the Intelligence Corps and volunteered 
for duty in occupied Crete after its evacuation. Here he remained until shortly before the end 
of the war, becoming an acknowledged leader of resistance in the Island and being awarded the 
D.S.O. He had become a Fellow of All Souls in 1937 and on returning to Oxford in 1945 was 
appointed Reader in Classical Archaeology. As Leverhulme Research Fellow in 1952 he was 
able to make a special study of Oriental influences on seventh-century Greece. His early death 
is a serious loss to Hellenic studies. 
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Henri FRANKFORT, who died on 16th July 1954, was elected a Fellow in 1949. Born in 
Amsterdam in 1897 he began his education there, but transferred to London to work under 
Flinders Petrie at University College, where he took his M.A. in 1924, followed by Ph.D. at 
Leiden three years later. He had joined Petrie’s staff in 1922 and travelled extensively in the 
Near East, becoming a student at the British School at Athens. He directed excavations for the 
Egypt Exploration Society at Abydos, Tel-El-Amarna and Erment (1925-9) and was Field 
Director of the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of Chicago 1929-37. He was Professor 
of History and Archaeology of the Ancient Near East at Amsterdam 1932-8 and Research 
Professor of Oriental Archaeology at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
1932-49. In the latter year he succeeded Dr. Saxl as Director of the Warburg Institute and 
became Professor of the History of Pre-Classical Antiquity in the University of London. His 
published works were numerous, including Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem (1932), 
Cylinder Seals (1939), the Intellectual Adventure of Ancient Man (1947), Kingship and the Gods 
(1947), and the Birth of Civilization in the Near East (1951). 


Wa trer Aset Heurt ey, who died on 2nd January 1955, was elected a Fellow in 1936. 
He was Assistant Director of the British School at Athens from 1923 until 1932, during which 
period he undertook pioneer excavations in Macedonia, which were published in the Antiquaries 
Yournal and in his important book Prehistoric Macedonia (1939). His further excavations in 
Ithaca threw new light on the island’s history in prehistoric and classical times. Later he became 
Librarian of the Department of Antiquities at Jerusalem and Editor of their Quarterly Journal. 


Sir Epwarp Kee inc, who died suddenly on 25th November 1954, had been a Fellow since 
1945. Born in 1888, the son of a famous Headmaster of Bradford Grammar School, he was 
educated at University College, Oxford. He saw service in the First World War in India, 
Mesopotamia, and Anatolia, was taken prisoner at Kut, but escaped from Russia, later seeing 
service in that country and in Kurdistan. He was awarded the M.C. and retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He had been in business in Persia and was also General Manager 
of the Turkish Petroleum Company. In 1935 he was returned as Member of Parliament for 
Twickenham and thereafter held numerous political appointments. He was for a long time 
member of the Westminster City Council and Mayor in 1945-6. He was Honorary Secretary 
of the International Exhibition of Persian Art at the Royal Academy in 1931, Honorary 
Secretary of the British School of Archaeology in Iraq, Deputy Chairman of the Georgian Group, 
and member of the Executive and Finance Committees of the National Trust. 


LizuTENANT-COLONEL Otiver Henry Nortu, who died on ist July 1954 at the age of 80, 
had been a Fellow since 1921. He had a distinguished career as a soldier from 1900 until 1925. 
In South Africa he was present at the relief of Ladysmith and at the battles of Spion Kop and 
Tugela. During the First World War he commanded the Irish Battallion of the King’s Liver- 
pool Regiment, the 4th and later the 74th Machine Gun Corps. He was awarded the D.S.O. 
and was four times mentioned in dispatches. On his retirement he devoted himself to country 
pursuits of which deer-stalking and archaeology were the principal. He was a member of the 
North of England Excavation Committee, served on the Council of the Cumberland & West- 
morland Archaeological Society for many years, and was its President from 1945 until 1948. 
He excavated in the Roman forts at Watercrook and Burrow-in-Lonsdale and on other sites and 
published papers in the Transactions of the Cumberland §° Westmorland A.A. Society. His death 
came suddenly during a summer excursion of this Society. 


Bryan Hucu Sr. Jonn O’NeEt1, whose sudden death on 24th October 1954 at the age of 49 
was a serious blow to British archaeology, was elected a Fellow in 1935. Educated at the 
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Merchant Taylors School and at St. John’s College, Oxford, he early developed an interest in 
archaeology and was Secretary and President of the Oxford University Archaeological Society. 
After a short time in business, in 1930, he entered the Ministry of Works as Assistant Inspector 
for Wales, became Inspector in 1935, and was Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments from 1945 
until his death. He was an active field archaeologist and directed a large number of excavations 
of prehistoric and Roman sites. In addition he was a Fellow of the Royal Numismatic Society 
and an acknowledged authority on late Roman Imperial coinage. He became more and more 
interested also in the problem of fortifications and bequeathed to the Society’s Library a large 
collection of books and notes on this subject. His publications in Archaeologia and the Antiquaries 
Fournal are too numerous to mention individually. They range over a wide field from Linear 
earthworks and reports of his own excavations of hill-forts, native villages, and Bronze Age cairns, 
to domestic architecture in Yarmouth, detailed studies of individual castles and of fortifications 
at Rhodes. More general papers dealt with the work of the Congress of Archaeological Societies 
of which he was Secretary and Editor, and of the work of his Department during the War. In 
other publications he made important contributions to the study of late Roman coinage. He was 
a tireless worker and never allowed his official duties either to put an end to his own researches 
or to provide an excuse for tardy publication. In consequence the list of his published work is 
formidable, occupying over 60 entries in the Author Catalogue of our Library. He served on 
the Council in 1940, 1942, and from 1945 until 1950, during the latter term being a Vice- 
President. He was a member of the Executive Committee from 1944 until 1948 and again in 
1954 and of the Research Committee from 1937 until 1943 and from 1945 until 1953. 


Rosert Ricuarps, who died on 22nd December 1954 at the age of 70, was elected a Fellow 
in 1940. Son ofa miner, he won scholarships which took him to the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. After holding a lectureship at Glasgow 
University he became Lecturer in Economics at Bangor University College, where he remained 
until he entered Parliament as Member for Denbigh in 1922, serving as Under-Secretary for 
India in the Macdonald administration. For many years Tutor in Economics at Coleg Harlech, 
it was not until 1945 that he became head of the Economics Department at Bangor. He wasa 
member of the Council of the Cambrian Archaeological Association from 1928 and its Chairman 
from 1940 until 1947. He was Chairman of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in 
Wales & Monmouthshire. 


The Scrutators, having handed in their report, the following were declared elected Officers 
and Members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President; Mr. H. L. 
Bradfer-Lawrence, Treasurer; Dr. Joan Evans, Director; Mr. A. R. Dufty, Secretary; Mr. M. 
W. Barley, Mr. R. D. Barnett, Mrs. E. M. Clifford, Mrs. M. A. Cotton, Miss V. M. Dallas, 
Mr. W. F. Grimes, Dr. W. F. Oakeshott, Dr. E. G. Millar, Mr. R. H. Pearson, Professor S$. 
Piggott, Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Mr. A. J. Taylor, Miss G. Scott Thomson, Mr. T. D. Trem- 
lett, Dr. John Walker, and Professor F. Wormald. 

The meeting then adjourned until 5.30 p.m., when the President delivered his Anniversary 
Address (p. 153). On the motion of Dr. Eric Millar, Vice-President, the following resolution 
was carried unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his 
Address and that he be requested to allow it to be printed’. The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, 28th April 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed Professor Stuart Piggott to be a Vice- 
President. 

Mr. C. Blair read a paper on ‘The Engraved Armour of Henry VIII in the Tower of 
London’. 
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Thursday, 5th May 1955. Extraordinary Meeting. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the 
Chair. 


The following alterations to the Statutes, proposed by Council, were carried nem. con.: 

Cap. III, Sect. ii, p. 16 omit asterisk after the words ‘Every Fellow’ in 1. 19. Delete foot- 

note, ‘i.e. elected after January 1st 1948’ at the foot of p. 16. 

This meeting was followed by an Ordinary Meeting when the following were elected Fellows 
of the Society: Mr. J. D. Evans, Mr. R. F. Champness, Mr. E. T. Vachell, Mr. J. B. Bicker- 
steth, Mr. W. G. Urry, Mr. F. Johnson, Miss V. I. Evison, Mr. T. E. C. Walker, Mr. J. E. 
Martineau, Dr. F. H. Stubbings, Sir Bruce Ingram, Miss D. Dudley, Col. R. G. Parker, 
Sir Hugh Beaver, Mr. N. Nicolson, and Mr. S. R. Hobday. 

Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, F.S.A., exhibited a gold and silver buckle-plate with cloisonné 


‘ornament, ¢. A.D. 650, found in a terp near Leeuwarden, and a gold hat medallion, c. 1550, 


showing Christ and the Woman of Samaria. Mr. R. H. Pearson, F.S.A., exhibited a palimpsest 
brass from Wonersh, Surrey. 


Thursday, r2th May 1955. Sir Mortimer Wheeler, President, in the Chair. 

Lord Nathan, Mr. T. E. C. Walker, Miss D. Dudley, Miss V. I. Evison, and Mr. R. F. 
Champness were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. J. G. S. Brinson read a paper on “The Roman town at Great Chesterford’. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 13th October 
1955. 
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Aberdeen (Aberdeens.), screen and stalls in King’s 
College Chapel, 17. 

Abingdon (Berks.), bone combs from, 60-61. 

Acre, West (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles at Priory, 169, 
176, 177. 

Adams, C. K., review by, Painting in Britain, 1530 
to 1790, 255. 

Alabaster Carvings, Some Medieval English in 
Italy, by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, 182-6. 

Alexander II of Scotland, Pluscarden Priory founded 
by, 2. 

Alexander, Joseph and Thomas, painted heraldic 
panel to, 81. 

Alfriston (Sussex): brooch from, 90; Anglo-Saxon 
inlaid buckle-loops from, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 37, 38, 43. 

Allangrange (Inverness.), aumbry in Chapel at, ro. 

Alost (Belgium), painted heraldic panel at, 85. 

Ancaster (Lincs.), coal used by Romans at, 216 2. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): Inlaid Metalwork, by Miss 
V. I. Evison, 20-45; note on brooches from St. 
Ives and Linton Heath, 88—go. 

Anniversary Address, 153-61. 

Antike Lampen im rimisch-germanischen Zentral- 
museum zu Mainz, by H. Menzel, reviewed, ror. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Anniversary Address, 153-61. 

Anniversary Meeting, 280-6. 

Bibliographies, 144-151, 272-8. 

Bicentenary Fund, 281. 

Council: Election of, 286; Report of, 280-6. 

Croft Lyons Fund, 280. 

Elections, 152, 279, 287. 

Gifts to, other than Books, 281. 

Library, 280. 

Morris Fund, 280. 

Obituaries, 282-6. 

Proceedings, 152, 279-87. 

Publications, 280. 

Representations, 281. 

Research Fund: 159, anonymous gift to, 280, 
grants from, 280. 

Staff Pensions, 281. 

Statutes, Alterations to, 287. 

‘Antiquaries, Questions proposed to the Society of’, 
by Horace Walpole, exhibited, 279. 

Antonine Wall, coal used in forts of, 200, 205. 

Archaeology of the Santa Elena Peninsula in South- 

West Ecuador, by Dr.G.H.S. Bushnell, reviewed, 

102. 


INDEX 


Architecture in Britain, 1530 to 1830, by John 
Summerson, reviewed, 249. 

Ardagh (co. Longford), Chalice, 50. 

Ardchattan (Argyll.), Valliscaulian priory of, 2, 13. 

Ariconium (Weston-under-Penyard) (Herefords.), 
coal used by Romans at, 200, 211. 

Arkell, J., review by, Canon and Proportions in 
Egyptian Art, 230. 

Armour, The engraved, of Henry VIII, in the 
Tower of London, paper on, 286. 

Art and Architecture in France, 1500-1700, by 
Prof. Anthony Blunt, reviewed, 112. 

Art and Architecture of Russia, by Dr. G. H. 
Hamilton, reviewed, 248. 

Ashbee, Paul, Excavation of a homestead of the 
Roman era at Halangy Down, St. Mary’s, Isles of 
Scilly, 187-98. 

Ashburnham, Lady Catherine, hatchment used on 
death of, 68-69. 

Assheton, Richard, painted heraldic panel to, 81. 

Aston (Berks.), brooch from, go. 

Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, by L. D. Caskey and Sir John Beazley, 
reviewed, 95. 

Auerbach, Dr. Erna, Tudor Artists: a study of 
Painters in the Royal Service and of Portraiture 
on Illuminated Documents from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Elizabeth I, by, 
reviewed, 113. 

Avilés (Spain), alabaster altarpiece at, 184. 

Aylworth, Edward and Walter, painted heraldic 
panels to, 80. 


Baker, F. T., Roman Lincoln, 1945-1954, Ten 
Seasons’ Excavation in Lincoln, reviewed, 252. 
Bakers of Salisbury, Guild of, painted heraldic panel 
of, 84. 

Ballycatteen (co. Cork), Dark Age pottery from, 60. 

Bantham (Devon): Some evidence for a Dark Age 
Trading Site at, by Lady Fox, 55-67; medieval 
pottery, fragment of bronze cauldron, and other 
objects from, 64-67. 

Barger, E., elected, 152. 

Bar Hill (Dumbartons.), coal used by Romans at, 
205. 

Barker, Sir Ernest, and others, The European In- 
heritance edited by, reviewed, 233. 

Barley, M. W..: elected to the Council, 286; to 
represent Society on Standing Committee on 
Locai History, 281; reviews by, Monmouthshire 
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Houses. Part III, Renaissance Houses, ¢. 1590—- 
1714, 2533 Lhe Lost Villages of England, 118. 

Barnes, Major H. D., obituary, 282. 

Barnett, R. D., elected to the Council, 286. 

Barnston, Mary, painted heraldic panel and stone 
memorial tablet to, 83. 

Barrington (Cambs.), brooch from, 89. 

Barrow, Walter, obituary, 282. 

Barrow Excavations in the Eight Beatitudes, by 
Dr. Glasbergen, reviewed, 235. 

Barwick (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles at, 176. 

Bateman, William, Bp. of Norwich, arms perhaps 
of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 

Bath (Somerset), use of coal in Temple of Minerva, 
199, 211. 

Seclacadio, Col., C. A. R. Radford and R. L. S. 
Bruce-Mitford, St. Cuthbert’s Portable Altar and 
Pectoral Cross exhibited by, 152. 

Bawsey, King’s Lynn (Norfolk): “The Products of a 
Medieval Tile Kiln’ at, by Elizabeth Eames, 
162-81; dating, 164; derivation of, 164; descrip- 
tion of tiles, 163-4; designs, 165-71; heraldic 
tiles, 167, 168-9, 170, 171-2; early records of, 
162. 

Baydon (Wilts.), coal used by Romans at, 214. 

Bayley, The Rev. T. D. S., and F. W. Steer, 
‘Painted Heraldic Panels’ by, 68-87. 

Beachamwell (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 176. 

Beaker, from near Helmsley, 223-4. 

Beauchamp, Bawsey tiles with arms of, 169, 170, 171. 

Beaufort, Cardinal, monstrance left to Wells Cathe- 
dral by, 53. 

Beauly (Inverness.), Valliscaulian Priory of, 1-19. 

Beaver, Sir Hugh, elected, 287. 

Beazley, Sir John, see Caskey, L. D. 

Bedfont, East (Middlesex), painted heraldic panel 
at, 80. 

Bedfordshire: see Kempston; Wyboston. 

Beeman, G. B., obituary, 282. 

Belgium: see Alost; Eprave. 


Bellamie, Lt.-Col. Edward, painted heraldic panel 
to, 77. 
Bennett, Dr. E. L., 4 Minoan Linear B Index, by, 


reviewed, 95. 

Benoit, F., Sarcophages paltochrétiens d’ Arles et de 
Marseille, by, reviewed, 240. 

— (Northumberland), early coal-pits at, 200, 
206. 

Beresford, Maurice, The Lost Villages of England, 
by, reviewed, 118. 

Berkshire: see Abingdon; Aston; Farringdon; 
Wittenham, Long. 

Berwick, North (E. Lothian), Bawsey tiles perhaps 
used at 175, 180. 
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Besford (Worcs.), painted heraldic triptych at, 
78 2. 

Beverley (Yorks.), painted heraldic panel at, 84. 

Bewsy, Edward, painted heraldic panel to children 
of, 78. 

Bexwell (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 178, 180, 
181. 

Bickersteth, J. B., elected, 287. 

Bifrons (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork from, 
20, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, 32, 41, 43. 

Biographical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660— 
1840, 4, by H. M. Colvin, reviewed, 114. 

Birdoswald (Cumberland), coal used by Romans at, 
205. 

Birley: 

Eric, review by, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, 
8. 
R. 11th-century MS. of life of Gregory the Great 
and other MSS., exhibited by, 279. 

Bishopstone (Bucks.), bronze plaque from, 27. 

Bisset, Sir John, Beauly priory founded by, 2. 

Bix, James, John, and Thomas, hatchments of, 80. 

Blackborough Priory, Middleton (Norfolk), Bawsey 
tiles from, 176. 

Blair, C., paper on “The Engraved Armour of 
Henry VIII in the Tower of London’, read by, 
286. 

Blunt, Prof. Anthony, Art and Architecture in 
France, 1500-1700, by, reviewed, 112. 

Board, Richard and William and their wives, 
painted heraldic panels of, 82. 

Boase, T. S. R.: English Art: 1100-1216, by, re- 
viewed, 111; review by, 4 History of the 
Crusades, Vols. I, II, and III, 241. 

Bodiam (Sussex) Castle, medieval pottery cistern 
found at, 66. 

Bohun, Humphrey de, monstrance left to Austin 
Friars by, 53. 

Bold, Peter, painted heraldic panel of, 75, 77. 

Bond, Maurice F., Note on an unusual method of 
labelling seals, 225-6. 

Boon, G. C., elected, 152, admitted, 279. 

Boorman, H. R. Pratt, and V. J. Torr, Kent 
Churches, 1954, by, reviewed, 119. 

Bordeaux (France), alabaster altarpiece from, 185, 
186. 

Bosworth (Leics.), costrel from, 66. 

Bourne Hill, Salisbury (Wilts.), Anglo-Saxon inlaid 
spearhead from, 24, 40. 

Bowen: 

Collin, paper on ‘Celtic Field Problems in Dorset’, 
read by, 279. 

E. G., The Settlements of the Celtic Saintsin Wales, 
by, reviewed, 108. 
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Bower, Ann and John, memorial to, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, 86. 

Boyd, Percival, obituary, 282. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L..: site of tile-kiln at Bawsey 
rediscovered by, 162; elected Treasurer, 286. 

Brass, palimpsest, exhibited, 287. 

Braunholz, H. J., review by, Archaeology of the 
Santa Elena Peninsula in South-West Ecuador, 
102. 

Breach Downs (Kent), bronze buckle from, 33. 

Brechin (Angus): Cathedral, 10; Maison Dieu, 10. 

Brecon (Brecknock), coal used in Roman fort at, 
200, 208. 

Brentnall, H. C., obituary, 282, 283. 

Brew, Dr. J. O., elected, 152. 

Briggs, Martin S., Goths and Vandals, by, reviewed, 
123. 

Brinson, J. G. S., paper on “The Roman town at 
Great Chesterford’, read by, 287. 

Briscoe, Lady, and Miss A. Furness, note on hoard 
of Bronze Age weapons from Eriswell, 218-19. 

Brisley (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles at, 177, 178, 179, 
180. 

Bristol, John, 3rd Earl of, and Rachel his 2nd wife, 
painted heraldic panel of, 77. 

British Museum: Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork in, 
35-37, 42; gilt-bronze plate in, 28 z.; tiles from 
Bawsey in, 162, 163, 165, 174, 176-81. 

Bromley, Henry, painted heraldic panel of, 84. 

Bromma (Finland), heraldic funeral panel at, 76. 

Brondsted, Dr. Johannes, paper on new archaeolo- 
gical finds from Denmark, read by, 152. 

Bronze Age: coal used in cremation burial, 200; 
note on hoard of Bronze Age weapons from 
Eriswell, 218-19. 

Brooches, Anglo-Saxon, from St. Ives and Linton 
Heath, 88-90. 

Brooke: 

Miss S., elected and admitted, 279. 

Sir Thomas, painted heraldic panel of, 69, 81. 
Brown, Dr. R. A., elected and admitted, 279. 
Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S.: buckle-plate and hat- 

medallion exhibited by, 287; see a/so Battiscombe, 
Col. 

Bucket-mount from River Ribble, note on, 222-3. 

Buckinghamshire: see Bishopstone; Foxcote or 
Foscott; Langley Marish. 

Buckle-plate, exhibited, 287. 

Bull’s and eagle’s heads, motif of bucket-mount, 222. 

Burford (Salop), painted heraldic triptych at, 78 z. 

Burgh, John de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Burkitt, Miles, reviews by: Die Kunst Alt-Europas, 
237; Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa, 
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Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), Bawsey tiles from 
Babwell Friary, 181. 

Busby, Miss Dorothy, and Col. W. le Hardy, 
Wormley in Hertfordshire, by, reviewed, 120. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., obituary, 154-5, 282, 283. 

Bushnell, Dr. G. H. S.: Archaeology of the Santa 
Elena Peninsula in South-West Ecuador, by, 
reviewed, 102; review by, Early Ancén and Early 
Supe Culture: Chavin Horizon Sites of the Central 
Peruvian Coast, 103. 

Butler, Dr. R. M., note on a Roman gateway at 
Portchester Castle, 219-22. 

Butterworth, Miss, samples of coal analysed by, 
204, 217. 

Byzantine coins found in Devon, 64. 


Cadbury, George, obituary, 282. 

Caerwent (Monmouths.), coal used by Romans 
at, 200, 211 

Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls of the City 
of London, A.D. 1437-1457, edited by Philip 
E. Jones, reviewed, 117. 

Cambridge (Cambs.): 

Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Anglo- 
Saxon inlaid buckle in, 43. 

St. John’s Cricket Field, Anglo-Saxon inlaid 
buckle from, 32, 33, 43. 

St. Michael’s Church: Bawsey tiles from, 179; 
painted heraldic panel in, 76. 

Cambridgeshire: see Barrington; Cambridge; Car 

Dyke; Ely; Linton Heath; Littleport; Newton; 
Wisbech. 

Cameron, Dr. H. K., elected and admitted, 279. 

Campion, Susannah, painted heraldic panel of, 79. 

Canon and Proportions in Egyptian Art, by Enk 
Iversen, reviewed, 230. 

Canterbury (Kent): paper on the City of, in the 
12th century, read by W. Urry, 152; painted 
heraldic panels in Churches at, 80. 

Canterbury School of Illumination, 1066-1200, by 
Dr. C. R. Dodwell, reviewed, 244. 

Car Dyke (Cambs.), coal used by Romans found in, 
215. 

‘Carolingian Gospel Book, A rediscovered’, paper 
on, 279. 

Carvoran (Northumberland), coal used by Romans 
at, 206. 

Caskey, L. D., and Sir John Beazley, Attic Vase 
Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
reviewed, 95. 

Castle Acre (Norfolk): tile kiln belonging to Priory, 
162, 164, 173; tiles used in Priory, 173, 176, 
177, 178, 179, 180, 181; tiles in Chapter House 
at, 164, 170, 173-5, 176, 177, 178, 179. 
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Castlecary (Stirlings.), coal used by Romans at 205. 

Castle Dore (Cornwall), button(?) from, 195. 

Castle Rising (Norfolk), tiles from Bawsey at, 162, 
176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181. 

Castlesteads (Cumberland), coal used by Romans at, 


205. 

Catania (Sicily), alabaster table in, 183. 

Catherine, St., alabaster carvings representing inci- 
dents in story of, 183. 

Celtic art, bucket-mount perhaps ascribed to, 222; 
‘Celtic Field Problems in Dorset’, paper on, 


279. 

Celtic Church in Dunblane, The, by Dr. J. H. Cock- 
burn, reviewed, 243. 

Chadwick, Mrs. Nora K., Studies in Early British 
History, edited by, reviewed, 107. 

Champness, R. F., elected and admitted, 287. 

Charlton, J., appointed Auditor, 152. 

Charterhouse: the Medieval Foundation in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, by Prof. David Knowles 
and W. F. Grimes, reviewed, 115. 

Cheam (Surrey), medieval pottery cistern found at, 
66 


Cheshire: see Chester; Heronbridge. 
Cheshunt (Herts.), dagger from, 279. 
Chessell Down (I. of Wight), Anglo-Saxon inlaid 
metalwork from, 29, 30, 31, 35, 42. 

Chester (Cheshire), medieval pottery cistern found 
at, 66; coal used by Romans at, 208. 

Chesterford, Great (Essex), paper on Roman town 
at, 287; Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork from, 21, 
25, 29, 32, 41. 

Chesters, Great (Northumberland), coal used by 
Romans at, 206. 

Chettle, G. H., review by, Architecture in Britain, 
1530 to 1830, 249. 

Chichester (Sussex), painted heraldic panels at, 82, 
85. 

Childe, Prof. V. G., review by, The Stone Age in 
Scotland, 93.. 

Christ, Representations of: 
Alabaster: Nativity, 184, 185; Passion of, 182; 
The Betrayal, 183; The Scourging, 183; Cruci- 
fixion, 183; Resurrection, 184, 185. 
On hat-medallion: With the Woman of Samaria, 
287. 
On reliquary: Resurrection, 52. 
Chysauster (Cornwall), ‘courtyard’ house, 198; 
pottery from, 194, 195, 198. 

Citeaux and Her Elder Daughters, by Archdale A. 
King, reviewed, 247. 

Clapton-in-Gordano (Somerset), coal used by 
Romans at, 213. 

Clare, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 
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Clark: 

J. D., Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa, 
by, reviewed, 94. 

Prof. J. G. D., review by, Festschrift fiir Peter 
Goessler, 237. 

Claxby Beck (Lincs.), coal found in Roman drain 
at, 276. 

Clifford: 

Mrs. E. M.: paper on earthworks in Gloucester- 
shire, read by, 152; elected to the Council, 286. 

Sir Roger de, 5th Lord Clifford, seal of, 225, 
226. 

Clifton, Robert de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Clutton, Cecil, elected and admitted, 152. 

Coal, Note on the use of, in Roman Britain, by 
Graham Webster, 199-217. 

Cockburn, Dr. J. H., The Celtic Church in Dun- 
blane, by, 243. 

Coed Newydd (Anglesey), coal used by Romans at, 
212. 

Colchester (Essex), Bawsey tiles from St. Botolph’s, 
178; paper on S. wing of Roman Forum, read by 
M. R. Hull, 152. 

Cologne (Germany), inlaid mount in Sammlung 
Diergardt, 22, 23 2. 

Colvin, H. M., 4 Biographical Dictionary of English 
Architects, 1660-1840, by, reviewed, 114. 

Comyn, William, Earl of Buchan, Deer Abbey 
founded by, 14. 

Conquest of Wessex in the Sixth Century, by Gordon 
Copley, reviewed, 242. 

Constantinople (Istanbul), paper on “The Newly- 
cleaned Mosaics and Frescoes in the Karich 
Djami at’, 279. 

Cook, G. H., The English Mediaeval Parish Church, 
by, reviewed, 119. 

Cooke, Elizabeth and Judith, painted heraldic 
panels of, 71, 78. 

Copley, Gordon, Conguest of Wessex in the Sixth 
Century, by, reviewed, 242. 

Coppin, Mary, hatchment of, 80. 

Corbett, John N., see Willey, Gordon R. 

Corbridge (Northumberland), coal used by Romans 
at, 200, 207; Roman material re-used in church, 
222. 

Cordall, George, painted heraldic panel of, 79. 

Corder, Dr. Philip, Te Roman Town and Villa at 
Great Casterton, Rutland: 2nd Interim Report, 
edited by, reviewed, 100. 

Cornwall: see Castle Dore; Chysauster; Godrevy; 
Mawgan Porth; Porthmeor; Tintagel. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A.: appointed Auditor, 152; 


elected to the Council, 286. 
Cowie (Scotland), church, ro. 
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Cox, Trenchard, elected and admitted, 152. 

Crakenthorpe, John de, seal of, 226. 

Creake, N. (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 176. 

Croft, John de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Crossley, F. H., obituary, 282, 283. 

Croydon (Surrey), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork 
from, 26, 27, 28, 29, 36, 42. 

Croy Hill (Dumbartons.), coal used by Romans at, 
205. 

Croyland (Lincs.), Bawsey tiles from, 177, 179. 

Crozier-head, Irish, found at Ekeré, near Stockholm, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Holmgqvist, 46-51. 

Cullum, Mary (Wiseman), painted heraldic panel 
of, 77. 

Cumberland: see Birdoswald; Castlesteads; Mary- 
port; Papcastle. 

Curle, Dr. A. O., obituary, 282, 284. 

Cuthbert, St., Portable Altar and Pectoral Cross of, 
exhibited, 152. 

Czechoslovakia, coal cinders of palaeolithic date 
found in, 200. 


‘Dagger from Cheshunt, A 14th-century’, paper on, 
279. 

Dallas, Miss V. M.: appointed Auditor, 152; 
elected to the Council, 286. 

Daniel, Dr. Glyn E.: appointed Scrutator of the 
Ballot, 280; to represent Society at Jubilee Meet- 
ing of Société Préhistorique Francaise, 281; 
review by, 4,000 Years under the Sea, 104. 

Daniel in the lions’ den, scene portrayed on buckles, 
20, 23. 

Darby Prof. H. C.: The Domesday Geography of 
Eastern England, by, reviewed, 109; and I. B. 
Terrett, The Domesday Geography of Midland 
England, edited by, reviewed, 109. 

Dark Ages: Trading Site at Bantham, Devon, 55; 
bone combs and other finds from, 60-61 ; pottery: 
Ballycatteen, 60; Bantham, 55, 57-60; Garranes, 
55> 57> 59, 60, 61, 62; Tintagel, 55, 57, 59, 
61, 62. 

Daroca (Spain), alabaster table representing ‘Na- 
tivity’ at, 184 #., 185. 

Dartford (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle-loop 
in Museum, 41. 

Day, F. H., obituary, 282. 

de Beer, E. S., panorama of Rome exhibited by, 
152. 

Découverte du Passé, La, Studies presented to A. 
Laming, reviewed, 252. 

Deer (Aberdeen.), Abbey of, 14. 

D’Elboux, R. H., review by, 4 Genealogical Guide 
Supplementary to Marshall's Genealogists Guide 


of 1903, 251. 


Delbrueck, Dr. R., Probleme der Lipsanothek in 
Brescia, by, reviewed, 238. 

Delort, E., Vases ornés de la Moselle, by, reviewed, 
Tol. 

Denmark: paper on new archaeological finds from, 
read by Dr. Brondsted, 152. See Véjrum; Vimose. 

Derbyshire, see Wirksworth. 

Dereham, West (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 178. 

Desborough, V. R. d’A., review by, Kerameikos, 
Volume 5, Part I. Die Nekropole des ro. bis 8. 
Fahrhunderts, 230. 

Devon, inscribed memorial stones in, 62-64; list of, 
with map, 63. See Bantham; Princetown; Robor- 
ough Down; Sourton Down; Tawstock; Totnes. 

Dickinson, Rev. J. C., review by, Citeaux and Her 
Elder Daughters, 247. 

Diolé, Philippe, 4,000 Years under the Sea, by, 
reviewed, 104. 

Dod, Edward, painted heraldic panels of, 76. 
Dodwell, Dr. C. R., The Canterbury School of 
Illumination, 1066-1200, by, reviewed, 244. 

Dolley, R. H. M., elected and admitted, 279. 

Domesday Geography of Eastern England, The, by 
Prof. H. C. Darby, reviewed, 109. 

Domesday Geography of Midland England, The, 
edited by Prof. H. C. Darby and I. B. Terrett, 
reviewed, 109. 

Dorchester (Oxon.), bronze buckle from, 29, 30. 

Dorothy, St., alabaster table representing, 183. 

Dorset: see Folke; Lyme Regis; Poyntington; 
Sherborne; Wor Barrow. 

Douglas (I. of Man), double aumbry in St. Bride’s 
church, ro. 

Dover (Kent), Pharos, door and window-arches, 220. 

Dudley: 

Miss D., elected and admitted, 287. 
D. R., elected, 152. 

Dufty, A. R. elected Secretary, 286; reviews by: 
Goths and Vandals, 123; How to Write a Parish 
History, 125; The Local Historian and His Theme; 
The Early Charters of Devon and Cornwall; 
Fenland Farming in the 16th Century, 122. 

Dugdale, William, ‘Summons of the Nobility to the 
Great Councils and Parliaments’, by, exhibited, 


279. 

Dunbabin, T. ].: review by, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, Catalogue of Greek Sculptures, 96; 
obituary, 282, 284. 

Dunmow, Great (Essex), painted heraldic panels 
formerly at, 77, 85. 

Dunning, G. C.: note on Medieval pottery and other 
objects from Bantham, by, 64-67; appointed 
Scrutator of the Ballot, 280. 

Durham, see Shields, South. 
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Eagle’s head, see Bull’s head. 

Early Ancén and Early Supe Culture: Chavin 
Horizon Sites of the Central Peruvian Coast, by 
Gordon R. Willey and John N. Corbett, re- 
viewed, 103. 

Early Medieval Music up to 1300, edited by Dom 
Anselm Hughes, reviewed, 247. 

Easter rites, symbolizing Burial and Resurrection of 
Christ, 52-53. 

Ecaquelon (Eure), alabaster altarpiece at, 184. 

Edam (Holland), lozenge-shaped heraldic panels 
at, 76. 

Eden, Dr. P. M. G.: admitted, 152; review by, 
The English Medieval Parish Church, 119. 

Edward the Confessor, coin of, from Guildown, 
30-31. 

Edwards: 

Miss K., elected and admitted, 279. 
Miss Mary, retirement of, 281. 

Ekeré (Sweden), An Irish Crozier-head found near, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Holmgqvist, 46-51. 

Ekwall, Dr. E., Street-names of the City of London, 
by, reviewed, 117. 

Eliott, Edward, painted heraldic panel of, 78. 

Elliston-Erwood, F. C., review by, Keat Churches, 
1954, 119. 

Ely (Cambs.), Bawsey tiles in Prior Crauden’s 
Chapel, 180. 

Ely, near Cardiff (Glam.), coal used by Romans at, 
213. 

Emery, Prof. W. B., paper on recent work at 
Sakkara, read by, 152. 

Enamel: inlay on Crozier-head and allied objects, 
46-51; The Rheims ‘reliquary’, 52-54. 

English Art: 1100-1216, by 'T. S. R. Boase, re- 
viewed, III. 

English Mediaeval Parish Church, The, by G. H. 
Cook, reviewed, 119. 

Envermeu (Seine-Inférieure), inlaid buckle from, 
St, 28, 

Eprave (Belgium), buckle-plate at, 22, 23. 

Equatorie of the Planetis, The, edited by Dr. Derek 
Price, reviewed, 251. 

Eriswell (Suffolk), hoard of Bronze Age weapons 
from, 218-19. 

Essex: see Chesterford, Great; Colchester; Dun- 
mow, Great; Leigh; Mersea, East; Pebmarsh; 
Prittlewell; Rivenhall; Southend; Theydon 
Mount; Tilty; Willingale Spain; Wimbish; 
Witham. 

European Inheritance, The, edited by Sir Ernest 
Barker, and others, reviewed, 233. 

Evans: 


Dr. Joan: Note on the Rheims Resurrection ‘Re- 


liquary’, by, 52-54; elected Director, 286; to 
represent Society on Advisory Council on Export 
of Works of Art, 281; reviews by: Art and 
Architecture in France, 1500-1700, 112; A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of English Architects, 1660— 
1840, 114. 

J. D., elected, 287. 

Evison, Miss V. I.: Early Anglo-Saxon Inlaid 
Metalwork, by, 20-45 ; elected and admitted, 287. 

Examples of English Handwriting, 1150-1750. Pt. 1: 
From Essex Parish Records, by Miss H. E. P. 
Grieve, reviewed, 124. 

Excavation of a homestead of the Roman era at 
Halangy Down, St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly, by 
Paul Ashbee, 187-98. 

Excavations at Olynthus, Part 14. Terracottas, 
Lamps and Coins found in 1934 and 1938, by 
David M. Robinson, reviewed, 97. 

Excavations at Ur: a Record of twelve years’ work, 
by Sir Leonard Woolley, reviewed, 227. 


Farringdon (Berks.), hatchment at, 70. 

Fens, The, coal used by Romans in, 200-3; 215-16. 

Ferrara (Italy), alabaster altarpiece at, 182. 

Festschrift fiir Peter Goessler, edited by Dr. Wolf- 
gang Kimmig, reviewed, 237. 

Finberg, H. P. R.: The Local Historian and His 
Theme and The Early Charters of Devon and 
Cornwall, by, reviewed, 122; review by, Victoria 
History of the County of Leicester, Vol. ii, 114. 

Flamstead (Herts.), painted heraldic panel at, 79. 

Fletcher, Judith (Champion), painted heraldic panel 
of, 82. 

Flint (Flintshire), coal used by Romans at, 212. 

Folke (Dorset), hatchment at, 69. 

Fortrose (co. Ross) Cathedral, 16. 

Four Thousand Years under the Sea, by Philippe 
Diolé, reviewed, 104. 

Fox: 

Sir Cyril, and Lord Raglan, Monmouthshire Houses. 
Part III, Renaissance Houses, ¢. 1590-1714, by, 
reviewed, 253. 

Lady, ‘Some Evidence for Dark Age Trading Site 
at Bantham, Devon’, 55-67. 

Foxcote or Foscott (Bucks.), coal used by Romans 
at, 216. 

Framlingham (Suffolk), painted heraldic panel at, 
81, 85. 

France: see Bordeaux; Ecaquelon; Envermeu; Ker- 
maria; Méry-sur-Seine; Rheims; St. Avit-les- 
Guespiéres; St. Germain-en-Laye; Vermand. 

Frankfort, Prof. H.: Stratified Cylinders from the 
Diyala Region, by, reviewed, 228; obituary, 282, 
285. 
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Fraser of Lovat; effigy representing a member of 
family of, 18. 
Alexander, building at Beauly by, 2, 16. 
Hugh, building at Beauly priory by, 2, 16. 
Simon, 6th Lord, married to Katherine Mackenzie 
of Kintail, 19. 

Frere, S. S.: note on subterranean chamber at 
Waddon, by, go; review by, Roman Lincoln, 
1945-1954, 252. 

Funtington (Sussex), painted heraldic panel at, 82, 
85. 

Furness, Miss Audrey, see Briscoe, Lady. 


Gadd, Prof. C. J., review by, Stratified Cylinders 
Srom the Diyala Region, 228. 

Gardiner, Mrs. Dorothy, Historic Haven: the Story 
of Sandwich, by, reviewed, 254. 

Garranes (co. Cork): identification with Rath 
Raithleainn, 61; Dark Age pottery from, 55, 57, 
59, 60, 61, 62; loomweights from, 61. 

‘Garter, Knights and Companions of the Most 
Noble Order of the’, 17th-Century MS. ex- 
hibited, 279. 

Gelligaer (Glam.), moulds for pendants found at, 
67. 

Gelling, P. S., elected, 279. 

Genealogical Guide Supplementary to Marshall's 
Genealogist’s Guide of 1903, by J. B. Whitmore, 
reviewed, 251. 

Genoa (Italy), alabaster carvings from, 183. 

Germany: see Cologne; Mainz. 

Gilchrist, Miss A. G., obituary, 282. 

Gillam, J. P., elected, 152. 

Glasbergen, Dr. Willem, Barrow Excavations in the 
Eight Beatitudes, by, reviewed, 235. 

Glastonbury (Somerset), paper on excavations at, 


279. 

Ciauies (Glos.) Cathedral, memorial to Ann 
and John Bower in, 86. 

Gloucestershire: paper on some earthworks in, read 
by Mrs. Clifford, 152. See Gloucester; Lydney; 
Witcombe, Great; Woodchester. 

Godfrey, W. H., note on sculpture from Lewes, 
88. 

Godrevy (Cornwall): excavation of site at, 62; Dark 
Age pottery found at, 61. 

Goessler, Peter, see Festschrift fir. 

Goethals, Maria, painted heraldic panel of, 85. 

Goodhart-Rendel, H. S., admitted, 152. 

Goodridge, Walter, painted heraldic panel of, 77. 

Goths and Vandals, by Martin S. Briggs, reviewed, 
123. 

Green, Capt. Samuel, painted heraldic panel of, 81. 

Greenhill, F. A., admitted, 279. 


Gregory the Great, r1th-century MS. life of, 
exhibited, 279. 

Gresham, C. A., admitted, 279. 

“Greyhound as a Royal Beast, The’, paper on, 279. 

Greystoke, Ralph de, 7th Lord Greystoke, seal of, 
225, 226. 

Grieve Miss H. E. P., Examples of English Hand- 
writing, 1150-1750. Pt. 1: From Essex Parish 
Records, by, reviewed, 124. 

Grimes, W. F.: elected to the Council, 286; to 
represent Society on Haverfield Trust, 281; see 
Knowles, Prof. David. 

Grimwade, E. J., see Mullins, Dr. L. 

Guildford (Surrey), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle- 
loops in Museum, 40. 

Guildown (Surrey), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle- 
loops from, 30, 31, 40. 

Gurney, Daniel, tile kiln at Bawsey discovered by, 
162, 163, 165. 


Haarlem (Holland), 17th-century painting of in- 
terior of church of St. Bavo, 68 z., 75. 

Hackington (Kent), painted heraldic panels at, 80. 

Halangy Down (St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly), ‘Ex- 
cavation of a homestead of the Roman era at’, by 
Paul Ashbee, 187-98; for details see under 
Roman. 

Halesworth (Suffolk), painted heraldic panel at, 81, 
85. 

Halsan (Norway), bronze mount from, 48. 

Hamilton, Dr. G. H., The Art and Architecture of 
Russia, by, reviewed, 248. 

Hampshire: see Popham; Porchester; Romsey; 
Titchfield; Winchester. 

Harden, Dr. D. B. review by, Antike Lampen im 
rimisch-germanischen Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, 
101; and Prof. J. M. C. Toynbee, paper on the 
Rothschild Vase and other cage cups, read by, 
152. 

Hare, painted heraldic panel to family of, 78. 

Harrington: 

Nicholas de, seal of, 225, 226. 
Robert de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Harrison, K. P.: paper on ‘Early Renaissance Or- 
nament in England, 1500-1530, by, 279; 
elected and admitted, 152. 

Hartley, B. R., review by, Vases ornés de la Moselle, 

Harvey, John H., reviews by: The Art and Architec- 
ture of Russia, 248; Early Medieval Music up to 
1300, 247. 

Hastings, Dr. Maurice, St. Stephen’s Chapel and its 
place in the development of Perpendicular style in 
England, by, reviewed, 252. 
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Hatchments: 68-70; modern use of, 68-69. 

Hathersall, Mary (Jenour), painted heraldic panel 
of, 77-78. 

Hat-medallion, exhibited, 287. 

Haverhill (Suffolk), painted heraldic panel at, 81. 

Hawkes, Prof. C. F. C.: paper on System and His- 
tory in the British Early Iron Age, read by, 152; 
review by, The European Inheritance, 233. 

Hawkins, E. J. W., elected, 152. 

Hayes, R. H., and J. G. Rutter, note on beaker from 
Helmsley, 223-4. 

Helmsley (Yorks.), note on handled beaker from 
near, 223-4. 

Hempton (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 181. 

Henning, hatchment with arms of, 69. 

Henri II, of France, ‘reliquary’ given to Rheims 
cathedral by, 52. 

Henry VIII: Engraved armour of, see Armour, 286; 
monstrance included in inventory of, 53. 

Heraldic Panels, Painted, by the Rev. T. D. S. 
Bayley and F. W. Steer, 68-87; use of, 70; 
foreign examples of, 74-76, 85; represented in 
paintings, 75. 

Heraldry: Arms on Bawsey tiles: England, 167, 
171; Bateman (?), 171; Beauchamp, 169, 170, 
171; Clare (?), 171; de Toesni, 169, 171; 
Neville, de (?), 171; Patten (?), 172; Rie, de (?), 
171; Thorpe (?), 171; Warenne, de (?), tiles, 
171; Waynflete (?), 171. 

Herefordshire: see Ariconium; Ledbury. 

Heronbridge (Cheshire), coal used by Romans at, 
200, 210. 

Hertfordshire: see Flamstead; St. Albans; Totter- 
idge; Verulamium. 

Heurtley, Dr. W. A., obituary, 282, 285. 

Higgins, R. A., review by, Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part 14. Terracottas, Lamps and Coins found in 
1934 and 1938, 97- 

Higham (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork 
from, 26, 27, 42. 

High Down (Sussex), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metal- 
work from, 22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 30, 38, 39, 40, 


42, 43. 
Hildburgh, Dr. W. L., Some Medieval English 
Alabaster Carvings in Italy, 182-6. 
Hildyard: 
E. J. W., Roman ventilator exhibited by, 152. 
Robert, painted heraldic panel of, 84. 
Historic Haven: the Story of Sandwich, by Mrs. 
Dorothy Gardiner, reviewed, 254. 
History of the Crusades, Vols. 1, II and III, by 
Steven Runciman, reviewed, 241. 
History of the Hispanic Society of America: 
Museum and Library, 1904-1954, with a Survey 


of the Collections, by Members of the Staff, re- 
viewed, 246. 

Hobday, S. R., elected, 287. 

Hogg, Brig. O. F. G.: appointed Auditor, 152. 

Hoghton, Richard de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Holbeach (Lincs.), coal used by Romans at, 215. 

Holborough (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle- 
loop from, 34, 42. 

Holland: see Edam; Haarlem; Leiden. 

Holmgvist, Dr. Wilhelm: An Irish Crozier-head 
found near Stockholm, 46-51; on inlaid metal- 
work, cited, 20-21, 28, 32. 

Honeybourne, M. B., review by Charterhouse: the 
Medieval Foundation in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries, 115. 

Hood, Sinclair, paper on ‘New Middle Minoan 
tombs at Knossos’, read by, 279. 

Horse-shoe, from Halangy Down, 197. 

Horton Kirby (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle- 
loop from, 41. 

Hoskins, Dr. W. G., Victoria History of the County 
of Leicester, Vol. ii, edited by, reviewed, 114. 
Housesteads (Northumberland), coal used by 

Romans at, 200, 206. 

How to Write a Parish History, by R. B. Pugh, re- 
viewed, 125. 

Howletts (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork 
from, 20, 22, 23, 26, 27, 36, 37, 42. 

Hubert, Dorothea (King) and Richard, painted 
heraldic tablets of, 76. 

Hughes: 

Dom Anselm, Ear/y Medieval Music up to 1300, 
edited by, reviewed, 247. 

G. R., review by, Paul Storr, the Last of the Gold- 
smiths, 122. 

Hull, M. R., paper on S. wing of Colchester 
Roman Forum, read by, 152. 

Humfrey, Stephen, and others, painted heraldic 
panel of, 82. 

Hungate, Thomas, painted heraldic panel of, 81. 

Huntingdonshire: see St. Ives; Woodston. 

Hutchison, S. C., elected and admitted, 152. 


Icklingham (Suffolk), brooch from Mitchell’s Hill, 
88. 


Ingarsby (Leics.), brooch from, go. 

Ingholt, Dr. H., Parthian Sculpture from Hatra: 
Orient and Hellas in Art and Religion, by, re- 
viewed, 231. 

Ingram, Sir Bruce, elected, 287. 

Inlay, in Metalwork, see Metalwork. 

Introduction to Etruscan Art, by P. J. Riis, reviewed, 


97- 
Inventaria Archaeologica: Belgium, Ages des metaux 
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belgiques. France, Ages des metaux. Germany, 
Steinzeit: Grabfunde der  siidwest-deutschen 
Schnurkeramik. Metallzeit: Metallzeitliche Funde 
aus Siiddeutschland. Gt. Britain, Grave Groups 
and hoards of the British Bronze Age. Reviewed, 
234. 

Ipswich (Suffolk): Bawsey tiles in Museum, 175; 
painted heraldic panel at, 81, 85; memorial to 
William Smart in St. Mary-le-Tower church, 87. 
Ireland: see Ardagh; Ballycatteen; Garranes; Kin- 
sale; Lagore; Moylough; ‘Tara. 

Irish crozier-head found at Ekeré, near Stockholm, 
by Dr. Wilhelm Holmgvist, 46-51. 

Iron Age: The British Early, paper on System and 
History in, read by Prof. C. F. C. Hawkes, 152; 
pottery from Bantham, 56. 

Italy: ‘Some Medieval English Alabaster Carvings 
in’, by Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, 182-6. See 
Catania; Ferrara; Genoa; Majori; Milan; 
Naples; Pisa; Rome; Turin; Venice. 

Iversen, Erik, Canon and Proportions in Egyptian Art, 
by, reviewed, 230. 


James the Great, St., alabaster table representing, 
184. 

Jesse, Tree of, alabaster table representing, 185. 
Jessup, R. F., review by, Historic Haven: the Story of 
Sandwich, 254. 

John the Baptist, St., alabaster carvings representing: 
incidents in the story of, 183; “The Head of’, 183. 
John, King, Seal of, as Lord of Ireland, 224. 

John the Deacon, 1 1th-century MS. life of Gregory 
the Great, by, exhibited, 279. 

Johnson, F., elected, 287. 

Johnston, G. D., elected and admitted, 279. 
Jollands, Charles, and his wife, painted heraldic 
panel of, 83. 

Jones, Philip E.: Calendar of Plea and Memoranda 
Rolls of the City of London, A.D. 1437-1457; 
edited by, reviewed, 117; review by, Street- 
names of the City of London, 117. 

Jope, E. M., review by, The Domesday Geography of 
Eastern England and The Domesday Geography of 
Midland England, 109. 

Juliot, St., founder of monastery at Tintagel, 62. 
Juxon, Abp., funeral of, at Oxford, 72. 


Karlich, buckle-plate from, 22, 23. 

Keeling, Sir Edward, obituary, 282, 285. 
Kempston (Beds.), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle-loop 
from, 26, 36. 

Kendlemarsh, Richard, painted heraldic panel to, 


79: 
Kent: see Bifrons; Breach Down; Canterbury; 
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Dartford; Dover; Hackington; Higham; Hol- 
borough; Horton Kirby; Howletts; Kingston 
Down; Lyminge; Maidstone; Richborough; 
Rochester. 

Kent Churches, 1954, by H. R. Pratt Boorman and 
V. J. Torr, reviewed, 119. 

Kenyon, G. H., elected and admitted, 279. 

Kerameikos, Volume 5, Part 1. Die Nekropole des ro, 
bis 8. Fakrhunderts, by Dr. Karl Kibler, re- 
viewed, 230. 

Kermaria (Brittany), alabaster altarpiece at, 184. 

Kildrummy (Aberdeen.) Castle, ro. 

Kimmig, Dr. Wolfgang, Festschrift fir Peter 
Goessler, edited by, reviewed, 237. 

King: 

Archdale A., Citeaux and Her Elder Daughters, by 
reviewed, 247. 
Henry, painted heraldic panel of, 82. 

King’s Lynn (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles in: Blackfriars 
Priory, 181; St. Margaret’s Church, 176, 177, 
178, 181; Museum, 162, 175. 

Kingston Down (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metal- 
work from, 22, 32, 33, 34, 44. 

Kinloss (Moray), Cistercian foundation at, 14, 18, 

Kinsale (co. Cork), hatchments in Church of St. 
Multose, 73. 

Knook Castle (Wilts.), coal used by Romans at, 214. 

Knossos, paper on ‘New Middle Minoan tombs at’, 


279. 

Knowles, Prof. David, and W. F. Grimes, Charter- 
house: the Medieval Foundation in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries, by, reviewed, 115. 

Kibler, Dr. Karl, Kerameikos, Volume 5, Part I. 
Die Nekropole des 10. bis 8. Fakrhunderts, by, 
reviewed, 230. 

Kihn, Dr. Herbert, Die Kunst Alt-Europas, by, 
reviewed, 237. 

Kunst Alt-Europas, Die, by Dr. Herbert Kihn, 
reviewed, 237. 


Lacaille, A. D.: to represent Society at Jubilee 
Meeting of Société Préhistorique Frangaise, 281; 
The Stone Age in Scotland, by, reviewed, 93. 

Lagore (co. Meath), bone combs from crannog, 61. 

Laming, A., La Découverte du Passé, Studies pre- 
sented to, reviewed, 252. 

Lancashire: see Liverpool; Manchester; Werneth; 
Wilderspool. 

Langley Marish (Bucks.), painted heraldic tablets 
at, 76. 

La Page, John, admitted, 152. 

Layham (Suffolk), painted heraldic panel at, 82. 

Leconfield, Lord, Petworth Manor in the 17th 
Century, by, reviewed, 120. 
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Ledbury (Herefordshire), painted heraldic panel 
at, 79. 

Lee, LG. H., obituary, 282. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, note on Anglo-Saxon brooches 
from St. Ives and Linton Heath, 88—g0. 

Leeds (Yorks.), Holy Trinity Church, 153, 28r. 

Le Hardy, Lt.-Col. W.: review by, Examples of 
English Handwriting, 1150-1750. Pt. 1: From 
Essex Parish Records, 124; see also Busby, Miss 
Dorothy. 

Leicester (Leics.), bronze buckle from Jewry Wall, 


29. 
iicmiaeiiines see Bosworth; Ingarsby; Leicester. 
Leiden (Holland), inlaid buckle in Rijks-museum, 

22. 

Leigh (Essex), painted heraldic panels formerly at, 
78. 

Levenes, Roger de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Lewes (Sussex): Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle-loops 
in Museum, 37, 43; 15th-century sculpture 
from Priory, 88. 

Lewis, Rev. R. W. M., obituary, 282. 

Leyborne, Thomas, seal of, 225, 226. 

Lilleshall (Salop), Bawsey tiles perhaps used at, 175, 
176. 

Lincluden (Kirkcudbrights.) Abbey, 16. 

Lincoln (Lincs.) Cathedral, monstrance included 
in inventory of, 53. 

Lincolnshire: see Ancaster; Claxby Beck; Croyland; 
Holbeach; Lincoln; Sleaford; Spalding. 

Lindfield (Sussex), painted heraldic panels at, 75, 
82-83. 

Lindores (Fife) Abbey, 6. 

Linton Heath (Cambs.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 
89-90. 

Ladeoon (Cambs.), coal used by, Romans at, 
216. 

Liverpool (Lancs.), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork 
in Museum, 44. 

Lloyd: 

H. A., review by, The Equatorie of the Planetis, 

251. 

Seton, review by, Excavations at Ur: a Record of 

twelve years work, 227. 

Lloyd-Johnes, H. J., elected and admitted, 279. 

Local Historian and His Theme, The. The Early 
Charters of Devon and Cornwall. Fenland Farm- 
ing in the 16th Century. University College of 
Leicester Occasional Papers, reviewed, 122. 

Loland (Norway), enamelled handle-fastening from, 
50. 

London: medieval pottery cistern found in, 66; 
Bawsey tiles used in, 175, 177, 178. 

London, H. S.: paper on ‘The Greyhound as a 
x 
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Royal Beast’, read by, 279; note on King John’s 
seal as Lord of Ireland, 224. 

Longbridge (Warwicks.), brooch from, 89. 

Los Angeles (California), alabaster tables in Museum 
at, 184. 

Lost Villages of England, The, by Maurice Beres- 
ford, reviewed, 118. 

Lydiard Tregoz (Wilts.), painted heraldic triptych 
at, 78 x. 

Lydney (Glos.), coal used by Romans at, 213 2. 

Lyme Regis (Dorset), Bawsey tiles perhaps from, 
176, 179, 181. 

Lyminge (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid spearhead 
from, 25, 29, 41. 

Lysa (Norway), Cistercian church at, 14. 


Macadam, Dr. M. F. L., and others, The Temples of 
Kawa. Vol. ii, by, reviewed, 229. 
Macdougal of Lorne, Sir Duncan, Ardchattan Priory 
founded by, 2. 
MacKenna, F. S., elected, 152, admitted, 279. 
Mackenzie of Kintail: 
Katherine, see Fraser of Lovat, Simon. 
Sir Kenneth, tomb of, 3, 8, 12, 13, 16. 
Prior of Beauly, tomb of, 3, 8, 13, 17. 
Macmillan, W. E. F., obituary, 282. 


Maidstone (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork 


in Museum, 41, 43. 

Mainz (Germany), knife from grave at, 29. 

Majori (Campania), alabaster altarpiece at, 183, 
184, 185. 

Male, M. Emile, obituary, 282. 

Malet, Baldwin and Sir ‘Thomas, painted heraldic 
panels of, 77. 

Malvoisin, William, Bp. of St. Andrews, Vallis- 
caulian Order introduced into Scotland by, 2. 

Man, Isle of, see Douglas. 

Manchester (Lancs.), coal said to have been used by 
Romans at, 208. 

Mann, Sir James, paper on ‘A 14th-century Dagger 
from Cheshunt’, read by, 279; cited, 54. 

Margaret, St., alabaster table representing, 184. 

Margary, I. D., gift to Bicentenary Fund, 281. 

Marshall, Miss D. N., elected, 152. 

Martineau, J. E., elected, 287. 

Mary the Virgin, St.: alabaster tables showing 
incidents in story of, 182, 183, 184, 185; 
alabaster altarpiece representing The Five Joys 
of, 183-4. 

Mary Magdalen, St., alabaster table representing, 
183. 

Maryculter (Kincardine), church, ro. 

Maryport (Cumberland), coal used by Romans at, 
207. 
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Mawgan Porth (Cornwall), excavation at, 62. 

Maxwell-Hyslop, Mrs. K. R., review by, Te// 
Halaf III. Die Bildwerke, 228. 

Maynard, Raffe, Margery Rowlatt his mother and 
Margery Seale his wife, painted panel with arms 
of, 75, 79: 

Medieval: 

‘Alabaster carvings in Italy’, 182-6. 
‘Painted Heraldic Panels’, 68-87. 
‘Rheims Resurrection Reliquary’, 52-54. 
*Tile Kiln at Bawsey’, 162-81. 
‘Valliscaulian Priory of Beauly’, 1-19. 

Note on a fifteenth-century sculpture from 
Lewes Priory, 88; on King John’s seal as Lord 
of Ireland, 224; on an unusual method of 
labelling seals, 225-6. 

Pottery and other objects from Bantham, 
Devon, 64-7. 

Melford, Long (Suffolk), hatchment at, 69, 82, 87. 

Meley (Norway), bronze mount from, 48. 

Melrose (Roxburgh.), Abbey, double aumbry, 

Memorie degli Apostoli in Catacumbas, by F. Tolotti, 
reviewed, 104. 

Menzel, H., Antike Lampen im rimisch-germanischen 
Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, by, reviewed, 101. 
Mersea, East (Essex), painted heraldic panel at, 77. 

Méry-sur-Seine (Aube), bronze buckle from, 31. 

Metalwork: Early Anglo-Saxon Inlaid, 20-45; 
Irish Crozier-head, inlaid, 46-51; The Rheims 
‘reliquary’, 52-54. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Catalogue of 
Greek Sculptures, by Gisela M. A. Richter, 96. 

Middlesex, see Bedfont, East. 

Milan (Italy), alabaster carvings at, 183. 

Millar, Dr. E. G.: elected to the Council, 286; 
review by, The Canterbury School of Illumination, 
1066-1200, 244. 

Millican, Percy, on heraldry on Bawsey tiles, cited, 
171. 

Mills, M. H., review by, The Receipt of the Ex- 
chequer, 1377-1485, 121. 

Minoan Linear B Index, A, by Dr. E. L. Bennett, 
reviewed, 95. 

Mitcham (Surrey), buckle from, 23 2. 

Mitchell, C. M., elected, 152, admitted, 279. 

Monmouthshire: see Caerwent; Tintern. 

Monmouthshire Houses. Part\I11. Renaissance Houses, 
¢. 1590-1714, by Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan, 
reviewed, 253. 

Monstrances: in use in 14th century, 53; at Rheims, 
see ‘Reliquary’. 

Moortgat, A., Te// Halaf III. Die Bildwerke, by, 

reviewed, 228. 
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Morgan, P., elected, 279. 
Morris: 
J. E., obituary, 282. 
Miss J. M., elected, 279, admitted, 280. 
Mosaics, see Constantinople. 
Moss, Dr. R. L. B., review by, The Temples of 
Kawa, Vol. ii, 229. 
Moylough (co. Sligo), belt-shrine, 50. 
Mucklebank Turret (Northumberland), coal used 
by Romans at, 206. 
Mullins, Dr. L., and E. J. Grimwade, note on 
technique of making radiographs, by, 44-45. 
Munmrills (Stirlings.), coal used by Romans at, 
205. 

Munich (Bavaria), tile from, 164. 

Myckelbostad (Norway), enamelled handle-fasten- 
ings from, 50. 

Myres, J. N. L., review by, The Conquest of Wessex 
in the Sixth Century, 242. 


Nailour, Jane (Wickens), painted heraldic panel of, 
74, 81. 

Naples (Italy), alabaster altarpiece at, 182. 

Nash-Williams, Dr. V. E. The Roman Frontier in 
Wales, by, reviewed, 99. 

Nathan, Lord, elected, 279, admitted, 287. 

Neolithic Cultures of the British Isles, by Prof. 
Piggott, reviewed, 91. 

Neville, de, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 

Newton, Dorothy, painted heraldic panel of, 82. 

Newton (Cambs.), Bawsey tiles perhaps from, 176. 

Nicholson, 'T., admitted, 279. 

Nicolson, N., elected, 287. 

Norfolk: see Acre, West; Barwick; Bawsey; 
Beachamwell; Bexwell; Blackborough Priory; 
Brisley; Castle Acre; Castle Rising; Creake, N.; 
Dereham, West; Hempton; Kings Lynn; Nor- 
wich; Snarehill; Snettisham; Terrington St. John; 
Walpole St. Peter; Walton, West; Welney; Yar- 
mouth, Gt. 

North, Lt.-Col. O. H., obituary, 282, 285. 

Northamptonshire: see Oakley, Great; Rothwell, 
Stoke Bruern; Thenford; Upton; Water New- 
ton. 

Northumberland: see Benwell; Carvoran; Chesters, 
Great; Corbridge; Housesteads; Mucklebank 
Turret; Risingham; Rudchester; Tynemouth. 

Norton (Yorks.), Roman ventilator from, exhibited, 
152. 

Norway: see Halsan; Loland; Lysa; Meloy; Myckel- 
bostad; Oseberg; Romfohjellen. 

Norwich (Norfolk): ‘Nine Ages of Man’ panel in 
Strangers Hall Museum, 86; painted heraldic 
panels in, 81. 
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Nuremberg (Germany), 19th-century paintings of 
church of St. Lawrence, 75. 

Nuthills, near Bowood (Wilts.), coal used by 
Romans in villa at, 214. 


Oakeshott, Dr. W. F.: elected to the Council, 286; 
review by, Painting in Britain in the Middle Ages, 


245. 

Oakley, Great (Northants.), painted heraldic panel 
at, 69, 81. 

Occold (Suffolk), painted heraldic panel at, 82, 85. 

Odo III, Duke, monastery founded by, 1. 

Ogham inscriptions on memorial stones in Devon, 
64. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., obituary, 154-5, 282, 285. 

Oseberg (Norway): ‘Buddha-images’ from grave at, 
49; enamelled mount from, 50. 

Oxford (Oxon.): Abp. Juxon’s funeral at, 72; 
All Souls College, hatchment used on death 
of Warden of, 68; Exeter College, hatchment 
used on death of Rector of, 68; St. Ebbe’s 
church, escutcheons used at funeral at, 723 
Wadham College, escutcheons used at Dorothy 
Wadham’s memorial service, 72. 

Oxfordshire: see Dorchester; Oxford. 


‘Painted Heraldic Panels’, by the Rev. T. D. S. 
Bayley and F. W. Steer, 68-87. 

Painting in Britain in the Middle Ages, by Margaret 
Rickert, reviewed, 248. 

Painting in Britain, 1530 to 1790, by Ellis Water- 
house, reviewed, 255. 

Papcastle (Cumberland), coal used by Romans at, 
207. 

Parker: 

O. F., Obituary, 282. 
Col. R. G., elected, 287. 

Parthian Sculptures from Hatra: Orient and Hellas 
in Art and Religion, by Dr. H. Ingholt, reviewed, 
231. 

Passion, Instruments of the, on Rheims ‘reliquary’, 
52. 

Paston, painted heraldic panel to family of, 81. 

Patchett, Miss F. M., obituary, 282. 

Patten, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 172. 

Paul, St., alabaster carving representing, 182, 185, 
186. 

Paul Storr, the Last of the Goldsmiths, by Dr. N. M. 
Penzer, reviewed, 122. 

Pavia (Italy), 18th-century painting of interior of 
Church of Certosa, 75. 

Pearson, R. H.: elected to the Council, 286; palimp- 
sest brass exhibited by, 287. 

Pebmarsh (Essex), painted heraldic panelsat, 71, 78. 
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Penzer Dr. N. M., Paul Storr, the Last of the Golds- 

smiths, by, reviewed, 122. 
Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Aarbager, 264; Acta Archaeologica, 136; Analecta 
Bollandiana, 136, 262; Anatolian Studies, 142; 
Ancient India, 140; Annuaire Archives Hérald- 
igues Suisses, 270; Annual of British School at 
Athens, 256; Annual Report of Institute of 
Archaeology, 257; L’ Anthropologie, 137, 264; 
Antiquities of Sunderland, 132; Antiquity, 126, 
256. 

Archeologia, 269; <Archaeologia—Aeliana, 129; 
Austriaca, 135, 262; Cambrensis, 133; Can- 
tiana, 259; Helvetica, 270; Slovenska, 264; 
Archaeologiai Ertestté, 268; Archeologické Rozh- 
ledy, 263; Archaeology, 134, 261. 

Archives, 126, 256; Archivo—Espatol de Arqueo- 
logta, 141; Espattol de Arte, 269; de Prehistoria 
Levantina, 270; Archivum Heraldicum, 142,271. 

Atti della Accademie Nazionale dei Lincei, 141, 
268. 

Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblatter, 139; Bedfordshire 
Magazine, 130, 259; Bonner Fahrbicher, 139, 
266; Bradford Antiquary, 130. 

Bulletins—Academie Royale de Belgique: de la 
Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, 135, 262; Art, 134, 262; Board of 
Celtic Studies, 133, 261; de la Société Royale 
des Lettres de Lund: Arsherattelse, 142; Della 
Com. Arch. Comunale di Roma, 269; Dell 
Istituto Arch. Germanico, 266; del Seminario de 
Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, 141; di Palet- 
nologia Italiana, 141; Institute of Historical 
Research, 128, 257; Fokn Rylands Library, 258; 
Monumental, 138, 265; Musées Royaux dart et 
@ histoire, 263; Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities, Stockholm, 142; Société Archéologique et 
Historique de Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, 
137; Socittd Fersiaise, 131; Soci¢té Préhistorique 
Frangaise, 138, 265; Trimestrial dela Société des 
Antiquaires de Picardie, 138, 265; Turk Tarih 
Kurumu, 143, 271; Van de Kon. Ned. Oudheid- 
Kundige Bond, 268. 

Burlington Magazine, 127, 257. 

Cahiers <Archéologiques, 137; Carinthia, 135; 
Ceredigion, 133; Cheshire Historian, 259; Coat 
of Arms, 126, 256; Connoisseur, 127, 257. 

English Historical Review, 128,257; Essex Review, 
131, 260. 

Fasti Archaeologici, 140; Felix Ravenna, 269; 
Finska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, 1373 
Folk-Lore, 257; Fornvdnnen, 142, 270; Forsch- 
ungen in Lauriacum, 262; Fra National Museets 
Arbejdsmark, 136. 
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Periodicals, Contents of, continued. 

Gallia, 265; Genealogists’ Magazine, 127, 257; 
Germania, 139, 266; Glasnik, 143; Géteborgs och 
Bohuslans Fornminnes forenings Tidskrift, 142; 
Guildhall Miscellany, 257. 

Hammaburg, 139; Hampshire Field Club and 
Archaeological Society, 260; Hesperia, 134, 262; 
Hespéris, 265; Historical Berwickshire Natural- 
ists’ Club, 133; History, 128, 257. 

Iraq, 140, 268. 

Faarbericht ‘Ex Oriente Lux’, 267; Faarverslag 
van de Vereeniging voor Terpenonderzoek, 268; 
Fahreschrift fiir Mitteldeutsche Vorgeschichte, 
267; Fakrbuch des Bernischen Hist. Museums in 
Bern, 142; Fahkrbuch Rimisch-germanischen 
Zentralmuseums Mainz, 140. 

Fournals—American, of Archaeology, 133, 261; 
Archaeological, 126; Birmingham Historical, 
259; British Archaeological Association, 256; 
British Numismatic, 258; British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters, 127; Cambridge His- 
torical, 130; Chester and N. Wales Architectural, 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 259; 
Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, 
136; County Louth Archaeological, 137; Derby 
Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
259; Egyptian Archaeology, 127; Galway 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 136; 
Geographical, 127, 257; Hellenic Studies, 257; 
Historical Society of the Church in Wales, 133; 
Merioneth Historical and Record Society, 133; 
Near Eastern Studies, 134, 262; Roman Studies, 
129; Royal Anthropological Institute, 126; Royal 
Asiatic Society, 127; RJI.B.A.. 126; Royal 
Institution of Cornwall, 130; Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, 136, 264; Society of 
Army Historical Research, 126, 256; Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, 129, 258; Yorkshire 
Archaeological, 132. 

Kuml, 264. 

Library, The, 128, 258; Libyca, 137, 265; 
Lincolnshire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, 131; Lincolnshire Historian, 260. 

Man, 128, 258; Mariner’s Mirror, 128, 258; 
Mémoires de la Société Nationale des Antiquaires 
de France, 264; Montgomeryshire Collections, 133. 

Nachrichten aus Niedersachsens Urgeschichte, 140, 

267; New England Historical and Genealogical 

Register, 134, 262; Northamptonshire Past and 

Present, 1323 Notices d’ Archéologie Armoricaine, 
1373 Notizie degli Scavi, 141, 268; Numis- 

matic Chronicle, 128. 

Offa, 267; Opuscula Romana, 270; Oudheid- 
hundige Mededelingen, 140; Oxoniensia, 260. 
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Palestine Exploration Quarterly, 129, 258; Pa- 
matky Archeologické, 263; Peverel Archaeolo- 
gical group, 132. 

Proceedings—British Academy, 126; Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, 130, 259; Devon Archaeo- 
logical Exploration Society, 259; Dorset Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, 260; Hugue- 
not Society of London, 128; Prehistoric Society, 
129; Royal Irish Academy, 136, 264; Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 131, 260; 
Spelacological Society, 129; Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology and Natural History, 261; W. 
Cornwall Field Club, 130. 

Publications of Thoresby Society, 132. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, 130. 

Reoue—Archéologique, 137, 264; Archéologique de 
Pest et du centre-est, 265; Bénédictine, 135. 

Rheinische Vierteljakrsblatter, 140. 

Rivista di—Archeologia Cristiana, 141; Scienze 
Preistoriche, 268; Studi Liguri, 141, 268. 
Saalburg Fakrbuch, 267; Schweizerische Gesell- 
schaft fiir Urgeschichte, 271; Scottish Historical 
Review, 133, 261; Société Archéologique de 
Constantine, 265; Society of Friends of St. 
George’s and Descendants of the Knights of the 
Garter, 260; Speculum, 135, 262; Sumer, 140, 
268; Suomen Museo, 264; Surrey Archaeological 
Collections, 261; Sussex Archaeological Collec- 
tions, 132; Syria, 139, 266; Szczecin i Wolin, 

269. 

Transactions—Ancient Monuments Society, 256; 
Birmingham Archaeological Society, 259; Bristol 
and Gloucester Archaeological Society, 130; 
Caernarvon Historical Society, 261; Cumberland 
and Westmorland Architectural and Archaeol- 
gical Society, 130; Devon Association, 259; 
Dumfries, and Galloway Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society, 133; Glasgow Archato- 
logical Society, 133; Greenwich and Lewisham 
Antiquarian Society, 131, 260; Halifax Anti- 
quarian Society, 131; Hawick Archaeological 
Society, 261; Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, 131; Hom. Society Cymmrodorion, 261; 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 131; London 
and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 131; 
Monumental Brass Society, 128, 258; Newbury 
District Field Club, 260; North Staffs. Field 
Club, 132, 261; Oriental Ceramic Society, 1293 
Thoroton Society, 261; Woolhope Naturalists 
Field Club, 132; Worcestershire Archaeological 
Society, 132. 

Trierer Zeitschrift, 140. 

Ur-Schweiz, 142, 271. 

Viking, 141. 
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Periodicals, Contents of, continued. 

Wiadomosci  Archeologiczme, 269; Wiltshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, 
132, 261; Woolwich and District Antiquarian 
Society, 261. 

‘orkshire Georgian Society, 132. 

Persson, Robert, seal of, 225, 226. 

Peter, St., alabaster carving representing, 182, 185, 
186. 

Petersfinger (Wilts.), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle- 

loops from, 22, 27, 40. 

Petworth Manor in the 17th Century, by Lord Lecon- 

field, reviewed, 120. 

Pevensey (Sussex), Roman facing of fort-walls, 220. 
Piggott, Prof. Stuart: elected to the Council, 286; 
appointed a Vice-President, 286; Neolithic Cul- 
tures of the British Isles, by, reviewed, 91; re- 
views by: Barrow Excavations in the Eight 
Beatitudes, 235; Inventaria Archaeologica, 234. 
Pilgrim Trust, grant to Library from, 280. 
Pisa (Italy), alabaster altarpiece at, 182. 
Pittioni, R., Unrgeschichte des Osterreichischen 

Raumes, by, reviewed, 238. 

Pluscarden (Moray), Valliscaulian priory of, 2, 6, 
13, 16, 17. 
Popham (Hants), bronze buckle from College 

Wood, 29, 30. 

Portchester Castle (Hants), Roman gateway at, 

219-22. 

Porthmeor (Cornwall) ‘courtyard’ house, 198; 

pottery from, 195, 198. 

Poyntington (Dorset), painted heraldic panelsat, 77. 
Prehistoric Cultures of the Horn of Africa, by J. D. 

Clark, reviewed, 94. 

Price, Dr. Derek, The Eguatorie of the Planetis, 

edited by, reviewed, 251. 

Princetown (Devon), Byzantine coin found near, 


Prittlewell (Essex): saucer-brooches from, 90; inlaid 
buckle-loop from, 37. 

Probleme der Lipsanothek in Brescia, by Dr. R. 
Delbrueck, reviewed, 238. 


Pugh, R. B., How to Write a Parish History, by, 


reviewed, 125. 


Rackham, Bernard, review by, 4 History of the 
Hispanic Society of America, 246. 

Radford, C. A. R.: paper on ‘Excavations at Glaston- 
bury’, read by, 279; elected to the Council, 286; 
reviews by: The Celtic Church in Dunblane, 243; 
English Art: 1100-1216, 111; Studies in Early 


British History, 107; Urgeschichte des Oster- 


reichischen Raumes, 238. See also Battiscombe, 
Col. 


Radiocarbon Research and Archaeology, paper on, 
read by Prof. Zeuner, 152. 

Radiographs, note on technique used in making, 
44-45. 

Raglan, Lord, see Fox, Sir Cyril. 

Ravenhill W., review by, The Settlements of the 
Celtic Saints in Wales, 108. 

Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485, The, by 
Anthony Steel, reviewed, 121. : 

Rees, Prof. William, 4 Survey of the Duchy of 
Lancaster Lordships in Wales, 1609-1613, by, 
reviewed, 108. 

Reid: 

Robert, abbot of Kinloss and prior of Beauly, 
later Bp. of the Orkneys, 3, 4, 14, 16, 17, 18, 


19. 

Walter, first lay prior of Beauly, 3. 

‘Reliquary’, The Rheims Resurrection, by Dr. Joan 
Evans, 52-54. 

Rheims (Marne), Resurrection ‘Reliquary’, by Dr. 
Joan Evans, 52-54. 

Ribble, River (Yorks.), bucket-mount from, 222-3. 

Richards, Robert, obituary, 282, 286. 

Richborough (Kent): bone combs from, 60; 
buckle-loop from, 30; Roman facing of fort-walls, 
220; pottery from, 195. 

Richmond, Prof. I. A.: reviews by: The Roman 
Frontier in Wales, 99; The Roman Town and 
Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland: 2nd Interim 
Report, 100. 

Richter, Gisela M. A., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Catalogue of Greek Sculptures, by, 
reviewed, 96. 

Rickert, Margaret, Painting in Britain in the Middle 
Ages, by, reviewed, 245. 

Rie, de, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 

Rigold, S. E., paper on three medieval portrait 
galleries, read by, 152. 

Riis, P. J., 4 Introduction to Etruscan Art, by, 
reviewed, 97. 


| Risingham (Northumb.), coal used by Romans at, 


205. 
Rites of Durham, cited, 53. 


Rivenhall (Essex), incised nail-cleaner from, 29, 


31. 

Roane, Ann, painted heraldic panel of, 82. 

Roberts: 

Anne (Warkhouse), painted heraldic panel of, 81. 
Commander C. B., obituary, 282. 

Robinson, David M., Excavations at Olynthus, 
Part 14. Terracottas, Lamps and Coins found in 
1934 and 1938, by, reviewed, 97. 

Roborough Down (Devon), inscribed memorial 
stone from, 64. 
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Rochester (Kent), Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork in, 
2 


Roes, Dr. A., note on bucket-mount from River 
Ribble, 222-3. 

Rogers, Capt. John, R.N., painted heraldic panel 
of, 78. 

Roman: ‘Note on the use of Coal in Britain’, 199- 
217; ‘Excavation of a homestead at Halangy 
Down, St, Mary’s, Isles of Scilly’, 187-98; note 
on a gateway at Portchester Castle, 219-22. 

Bucket-mount: River Ribble, 222-3. 

Button(?): Halangy Down, 195, 198. 

Flint and quartz tools: Halangy Down, 195-7. 
Pottery: Halangy Down, 194-5, 198. 

Spindle whorls: Halangy Down, 192, 195, 198. 
Ventilator: Norton, Yorks., exhibited, 152. 

Roman Frontier in Wales, The, by Dr. V. E. Nash- 
Williams, reviewed, 99. 

Roman Lincoln 1945-1954. Ten Seasons’ Excavation 
in Lincoln, by F. T. Baker, reviewed, 252. 

Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland: 
2nd Interim Report, edited by Dr. Philip Corder, 
reviewed, 100. 

Rome (Italy), paper on “The Shrine of St. Peter and 
St. Paul on the Via Appia’, 279; panorama of, 
exhibited, 152. 

Church of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, alabaster 
images in, 185; restoration of church, 186. 
Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers, by Sir Mortimer 

Wheeler, reviewed, 98. 

Romfohjellen (Norway), gilt-bronze mount from, 48. 

Romsey (Hants) Abbey, Bawsey tiles perhaps from, 
175, 177- 

Roos: 

Peres de, seal of, 225, 226. 
Richard de, seal of, 225, 226. 
Thomas de, seal of, 225, 226. 

Rothschild Vase and other cage cups, paper on, read 
by Dr. D. B. Harden and Prof. J. M. C. ‘Toyn- 
bee, 152. 

Rothwell (Northants.), brooch from, 89. 

Rous, Mrs. Parnell, painted heraldic panel of, 82. 

Rowlatt, Margery, see Maynard. 

Rudchester (Northumberland), coal used by 
Romans at, 206. 

Runciman, Steven, 4 History of the Crusades, Vols. 
I, II and III, by, reviewed, 241. 

Rushall (Wilts.), coal used by Romans at, 214. 

Rutland, 9th Duke of, Bawsey tiles collected by, 162, 
163, 165, 166, 176-81. 

Rutter, J. G., see Hayes, R. H. 


St. Albans (Herts.), painted heraldic panel at, 75, 
79, 85; see also Verulamium. 
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St. Avit-les-Guespiéres (Eure-et-Loire), alabaster 
altarpiece at, 184. 

St. Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et-Oise): inlaid buckle- 
loops in Museum, 21; bronze objects of Irish 
origin in, 47-48. 

St. Ives (Hunts.), Anglo-Saxon brooch from, 88. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel and its place in the development 
of Perpendicular style in England, by Dr. Maurice 
Hastings, reviewed, 252. 

Sakkara, paper on recent work at, read by Prof. 
W. B. Emery, 152. 

Salisbury (Wilts.): painted heraldic panel and stone 
memorial tablet to Mary Barnston in Cathedral, 
71, 83; painted heraldic panels in Museum, 84; 
Anglo-Saxon inlaid metalwork in Museum, 40. 

Salzman, L. F., review by, St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
its place in the development of Perpendicular style 
in England, 252. 

Samwell, Sir Thomas, hatchment of, 69. 

Santiago de Compostela (Spain), alabaster altar- 
piece at, 184. 

Sarcophages paltochrétiens d’ Arles et de Marseille, by 
F. Benoit, reviewed, 240, 

Savage, Viscount, hatchment to, 69, 82, 87. 

Scilly, Isles of, see Halangy Down. 

Scotland: see Aberdeen; Allangrange; Ardchattan; 
Bar Hill; Beauly; Berwick, North; Brechin; 
Castlecary; Cowie; Croy Hill; Deer; Fortrose; 
Kildrummy; Kinloss; Lincluden; Lindores; 
Maryculter; Melrose; Mumrills; Pluscarden. 

Scott Thomson, Miss G.: elected to the Council, 
286; to represent Society on Tenth International 
Congress of Historical Societies at Rome, 281; 
reviews by: Petworth Manor in the 17th Century, 
120; 4 Survey of the Duchy of Lancaster Lord- 
ships in Wales, 1609-1613, 108; Tudor Artists,113. 

Seale, Margery, see Maynard. 

Seals: Note on an unusual method of labelling, by 
Maurice F. Bond, 225-6; King John’s, as Lord 
of Ireland, 224. 

Settlements of the Celtic Saints in Wales, The, by 
E. G. Bowen, reviewed, 108. 

Shaw, H. W., elected and admitted, 279. 

Sherborne (Dorset), painted heraldic panel at, 77. 

Shields, South (Durham): coal used by Romans at, 
207; Roman granaries at, 203. 

Shropshire: see Burford; Lilleshall; Wroxeter. 

Sicily, see Catania. 

Silbury Hill (Wilts.), coal used by Romans near, 
214. 

Simpson: Major E. H., obituary, 282. 

Dr. W. Douglas, The Valliscaulian Priory of 
Beauly, by, 1-19. 
Roger, hatchment of, 80. 
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Sleaford (Lincs.), brooch from, 89. 
Smart, William, memorial to, at Ipswich, 87. 
Smith: 
M. S., review by, Neolithic Culture of the British 
Isles, 91. 
Margery (Purnel), memorial painting of, 86. 
Smyth: 
Richard, painted heraldic panel to, 82. 
Sir Thomas, funeral armour of, 70 2. 
Snarehill, Rushford (Norfolk), tiles from, 181. 
Snettisham (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles at, 165, 177. 
Somerset: see Bath; Clapton-in-Gordano. 
Sourton Down (Devon), memorial stone from, 64. 
Southend (Essex), Anglo-Saxon inlaid buckle-loop 
in Museum, 37. 
Spain: see Avilés; Daroca; Santiago de Compostela. 
Spalding (Lincs.), Bawsey tile at, 166, 178, 179, 
180, 181. 
Stackhouse, Rev. John, painted heraldic panel of, 81. 
Stanton St. Quinton (Wilts.), coal used by Romans 
at villa at, 214. 
Stanwick (Yorks.), bronze buckle from, 29. 
Stanwick, The Fortifications at, by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, 281. 
Steel, Anthony, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377- 
1485, by, reviewed, 121. 
Steer, Francis W.: review by, Wormley in Hertford- 
shire, 120; see also Bayley, the Rev. T. D. S. 
Stockett, painted heraldic panel of member of 
family of, 80. 
Stockton (Wilts.), coal used by Romans at, 214. 
Stoke Bruern (Northants.), painted heraldic panel 
at, 74, 81. 
Stone Age, note on beaker from near Helmsley, 
223-4. 
Stone Age in Scotland, The, by A. D. Lacaille, 
reviewed, 93. 
Stow, West (Suffolk), brooch from, 88. 
Stowe, Nicholas de, Vicar of Snettisham, tiles 
inscribed with name of, 165, 168. 
Stratford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), buckle-loop from, 


30. 
Stratified Cylinders from the Diyala Region, by 
Prof. H. Frankfort, reviewed, 228. 
Stratton, Arthur, obituary, 282. 
Street-names of the City of London, by Dr. E. 
Ekwall, reviewed, 117. 
Stubbings, Dr. F. H., elected, 287. 
Studies in Early British History, edited by Mrs. 
Chadwick, reviewed, 107. 
Styrkeland or Strickland: 
John, seal of, 225, 226. 
Thomas de, seal of, 225, 226. 
Subterranean chamber at Waddon, go. 


Suffolk: see Bury St. Edmunds; Eriswell; Fram- 
lingham; Halesworth; Haverhill; Icklingham; 
Ipswich; Layham; Melford, Long; Occold; 
Stow, West; Sutton Hoo; Worlingham; Yax- 
ley. 

Summerson, John: paper on the building history of 
Theobald’s, Herts., read by, 152; Architecture 
in Britain, 1530 to 1830, by, reviewed, 249. 

Surrey: see Cheam; Croydon; Guildford; Guil- 
down; Mitcham; Waddon; Waverley. 

Survey of the Duchy of Lancaster Lordships in Wales, 
1609-1613, by Prof. Rees, reviewed, 108. 

Sussex: see Alfriston; Bodiam; Chichester; Funting- 
ton; High Down; Lewes; Lindfield; Pevensey; 
Worthing. 

Sutton Hoo (Suffolk), metalwork from, 33, 34. 

Swan Badge and the Swan Knight, paper on, read 
by A. R. Wagner, 152. 

Sweden, see Ekeré. 


Tailors of Salisbury, Guild of, painted heraldic 
panel of, 84. 

Talbot, Dr. C. H., admitted, 152. 

Tara (co. Meath), brooch, 48, 49, 50. 

Tawstock (Devon), painted heraldic panel at, 75, 
77, 85. 

Taylor: 

A. J., elected to the Council, 286. 
Dr. F., elected, 152, admitted, 279. 

Tell Halaf III. Die Bildwerke, by A. Moortgat, 
reviewed, 228. 

Templeborough (Yorks.), coal used by Romans at, 
208. 

Temples of Kawa, The: Vol. ii. History and Archaeo- 
logy of the site, by Dr. M. F. L. Macadam, and 
others, reviewed, 229. 

Terrett, I. B., see Darby, Prof. H. C. 

Terrington St. John (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 


179. 

Thenford (Northants.), painted heraldic panel at, 
81, 85. 

Theobald’s (Herts.), paper on the building his- 
tory of, read by John Summerson, 152. 

Theydon Mount (Essex), funeral armour at, 
70 2. 

Thirsk, Dr. Joan, Fenland Farming in the 16th 
Century, by, reviewed, 122. 

Thomas, A. H., review by, Calendar of Plea and 
Memoranda Rolls of the City of London, a.v. 
1437-1457, 117. 

Thorpe, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 

Threlkeld or Thrilkeld: 

Geffrey, seal of, 225, 226. 
William de, seal of, 225, 226. 
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Tiddington (Warwicks.), coal used by Romans at, 
200, 212. 

Tile Kiln at Bawsey, King’s Lynn, The Products of, 
by Elizabeth Eames, 162-81; for details see 
Bawsey. 

Tilty (Essex), painted heraldic panel at, 78. 

Tintagel (Cornwall), Dark Age pottery from, 55, 
57> 59, 61, 62. 

Tintern (Mon.) Abbey, plan of, 14. 

Titchfield (Hants), Roman material re-used in 
church, 220—2. 

Toesni, de, Bawsey tiles with arms of, 169, 171. 

Tolotti, F., Memorie degli Apostoli in Catacumbas, 
by, reviewed, 104. 

Tooley, John, painted heraldic panel of, 81. 

Torr, V. J., see Boorman, H. R. Pratt. 

Totnes (Devon), painted heraldic panel at, 77. 

Totteridge (Herts.), painted heraldic panel at, 79. 

Towse, Serjeant, painted heraldic panels for, 79. 

Toynbee, Prof. J. M. C.: reviews by: 4x Introduc- 
tion to Etruscan Art, 97; Probleme der Lipsanothek 
in Brescia, 238; Memorie degli Apostoli in Cata- 
cumbas, 104; Sarcophages paltochrétiens d’ Arles 
et de Marseille, 240. See also Harden, Dr. D. B. 

Tremlett, T. D., elected to the Council, 286. 

Tryon, Sir Samuel, painted heraldic panel of, 80. 

Tudor Artists: a Study of Painters in the Royal 
Service and of Portraiture in Illuminated Docu- 
ments from the Accession of Henry VIII to the 
Death of Elizabeth I, by Dr. Erna Auerbach, 
reviewed, 113. 

Turin (Italy), alabaster table in, 183. 

Tynemouth (Northumberland) Priory, double 
aumbry, ro. 


Underwood, P. A., paper on “The Newly-cleaned 
Mosaics and Frescoes in the Karich Djami at 
Constantinople’, read by, 279. 

Unton, Sir Henry, memento mori panel to, 86. 

Upton (Northants.), hatchment at, 69. 

Upton-upon-Severn (Worcs.), painted heraldic 
panel at, 84. 

Urgeschichte des Osterreichischen Raumes, by R. 
Pittoni, reviewed, 238. 

Urry, W. G.: paper on the City of Canterbury in 
the 12th century, read by, 152; elected, 287. 


Vachell, E. T., elected, 287. 

Vallance, Aymer, legacy to Society, 281. 

Valliscaulian Priory of Beauly, by Dr. W. Douglas 
Simpson, I-19. 

Vases ornés de la Moselle, by E. Delort, reviewed, 101. 

Véjrum (Denmark), alabaster altarpiece at, 184. 

Venice (Italy), alabaster carvings in, 183, 184. 
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Ventris, Michael: admitted, 152; review by, 4 
Minoan Linear B Index, 95. 

Verey, D. C. W., elected and admitted, 152. 

Vermand (Aisne), spearhead from, 26. 

Verulamium (Herts.), excavations at, 280. 

Viard, head of monastery of Val des Choux, 1. 

Victoria and Albert Museum: alabaster ‘Passion’ 
altarpiece in, 185, 186; Bawsey tiles in, 175, 176~ 
81; tile from Munich in, 164. 

Victoria History of the County of Leicester, Vol. ii, 
edited by Dr. W. G. Hoskins, reviewed, 114. 

Vimose (Denmark), spear from, 26. 

Viner, G. H., obituary, 282. 


Waddon (Surrey), subterranean chamber at, go. 
Wagner, A. R., paper on the Swan Badge and the 
Swan Knight, read by, 152. 
Wales: see Brecon; Coed Newydd; Ely; Flint; 
. Gelligaer. 
Walker: 
Dr. John, elected to the Council, 286. 
T. E. C., elected and admitted, 287. 
Walpole, Horace, ‘Questions proposed to the Society 
of Antiquaries’, by, exhibited, 279. 
Walpole St. Peter (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 176. 
Walton, West (Norfolk), Bawsey tiles from, 181. 
Ward Perkins, J. B.: paper on “The Shrine of St. 
Peter and St. Paul on the Via Appia’, read by, 
279; review by, Parthian Sculpture from Hatra: 
Orient and Hellas in Art and Religion, 231. 
Warenne, de, arms perhaps of, on Bawsey tiles, 171. 
Warwickshire: see Longbridge; Stratford-on-Avon; 
Tiddington. 
Waterhouse, Ellis, Painting in Britain, 1530 to 
1790, by, reviewed, 255. 
Water Newton (Northants.), coal used by Romans 
at, 216. 
Waverley (Surrey) Abbey, plan of, 14. 
Waynflete, William, Bp. of Winchester, arms per- 
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